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THE AMERICAN. 



CHAPTER I. 

The next time Newman came to the Rue de 
ITTniversit^ he had the good fortune to find Madame 
de Cintr6 alone. He had come with a definite in- 
tention, and he lost no time in executing it. She 
wore, moreover, a look which he eagerly interpreted 
as expectancy. 

"I have been coming to see you for six months, 
now," he said, "and I have never spoken to you a 
second time of marriage. That was what you asked 
me; I obeyed. Could any man have done better?" 

"You have acted with great delicacy," said Ma- 
dame de Cintr6. 

"Well, I'm going to change, now," said Newman. 
"I don't mean that I am going to be indelicate; but 
I'm going to go back to where I began. I am back 
there. I have been all around the circle. Or 
rather, I have never been away from there. I have 
never ceased to want what I wanted then. Only 
now I am more sure of it, if possible; I am more 
sure of myself, and more sure of you. I know you 
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better, though I don't know anything I didn't believe 
three months ago. You are everything — you are 
beyond everything — I can imagine or desire. You 
know me now; you must know me. I won't say that 
you have seen the best — ^but you have seen the 
worst. I hope you have been thinking all this while. 
You must have seen that I was only waiting; you 
can't suppose that I was changing. What will you 
say to me, now? Say that everything is clear and 
reasonable, and that I have been very patient and 
considerate, and deserve my reward. And then 
give me your hand. Madame de Cintre, do that. 
Do it." 

"I knew you were only waiting," she said; "and 
I was very sure this day would come. I have thought 
about it a great deal. At first I was half afraid of 
it. But I am not afraid of it now." She paused a 
moment, and then she added, "It's a relief." 

She was sitting on a low chair, and Newman was 
on an ottoman, near her. He leaned a little ^nd 
took her hand, which for an instant she let him 
keep. "That means that I have not waited for 
nothing," he said. She looked at him for a moment, 
and he saw her eyes fill with tears. "With me," he 
went on, "you will be as safe — as safe" — and even 
in his ardor he hesitated a moment for a comparison 
— "as safe," he said, with a kind of simple solemnity, 
"as in your father's arms." 

Still she looked at him and her tears increased. 
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Ttien, abruptly, she buried her face on the cushioned 
arm of the sofa beside her chair, and broke into 
noiseless sobs. "I am weak — I am weak," he heard 
her say. 

"All the more reason why you should give your- 
self up to me," he answered. "Why are you troubled? 
There is nothing here that should trouble you. I 
offer you nothing but happiness. Is that so hard to 
believe?" 

"To you everything seems so simple," she said, 
raising her head. "But things are not so. I like 
you extremely. I liked you six months ago, and 
now I am sure of it, as you say you are sure. But 
it is not easy, simply for that, to decide to marry 
you. There are a great many things to think about." 

"There ought to be only one thing to think 
about — that we love each other," said Newman. And 
as she remained silent he quickly added, "Very 
good; if you can't accept that, don't tell me so." 

"I should be very glad to think of nothing," she 
said at last; "not to think at all; only to shut both 
my eyes and give myself up. But I can't. I'm 
cold, I'm old, I'm a coward; I never supposed I 
should marry again, and it seems to me very strange 
I should ever have listened to you. When I used 
to think, as a girl, of what I should do if I were to 
many freely, by my own choice, I thought of a very 
different man from you." 
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"That's nothing against me," said Newman with 
an immense smile; "your taste was not formed." 

His smile made Madame de Cintr^ smile. " Have 
you formed it?" she asked. And then she said, in 
a different tone, "Where do you wish to live?" 

"Anywhere in the wide world you like. We can 
easily settle that." 

"I don't know why I ask you," she presently con- 
tinued. "I care very little. I think if I were to 
marry you I could live almost anywhere. You have 
some false ideas about me; you think that I need a 
great many things— that I must have a brilliant, 
worldly life. I am sure you are prepared to take a 
great deal of trouble to give me such things. But 
that is very arbitrary; I have done nothing to prove 
that." She paused again, looking at him, and her 
mingled sound and silence were so sweet to him 
that he had no wish to hurry her, any more than he 
would have had a wish to hurry a golden sunrise. 
"Your being so different, which at first seemed a 
difficulty, a trouble, began one day to seem to me a 
pleasure, a great pleasure. I was glad you were 
different. And yet if I had said so, no one would 
have understood me; I don't mean simply to my 
family." 

"They would have said I was a queer monster, 
eh?" said Newman. 

"They would have said I could never be happy 
with you — you were too different; and I would have 
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said it was just because you were so different that I 
might be happy. But they would have given better 
reasons than I. My only reason" — and she paused 
again. 

But this time, in the midst of his golden sunrise, 
Newman felt the impulse to grasp at a rosy cloud. 
"Your only reason is that you love me!'* he mur- 
mured with an eloquent gesture, and for want of a 
better reason Madame de Cintr6 reconciled herself to 
this one. 

Newman came back the next day, and in the 
vestibule, as he entered the house, he encountered 
his friend Mrs. Bread. She was wandering about in 
honorable idleness, and when his eyes fell upon her 
she delivered him one of her curtsies. Then turning 
to the servant who had admitted him, she said, with 
the combined majesty of her native superiority and 
of a rugged English accent, "You may retire; I will 
have the honor of conducting monsieur." In spite 
of this combination, however, it appeared to New- 
man that her voice had a slight quaver, as if the 
tone of command were not habitual to it. The man 
gave her an impertinent stare, but he walked slowly 
away, and she led Newman up-stairs. At half its 
course the staircase gave a bend, forming a little 
platform. In the angle of the wall stood an in- 
different statue of an eighteenth-century nymph, 
simpering, sallow, and cracked. Here Mrs. Bread 
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Stopped and looked with shy kindness at her com- 
panion. 

"I know the good news, sir," she murmured. 

"You have a good right to be first to know it,'* 
said Newman. "You have taken such a friendly 
interest." 

Mrs. Bread turned away and began to blow the 
dust off the statue, as if this might be mockery. 

"I' suppose you want to congratulate me," said 
Newman. "I am greatly obliged." -And then he 
added, "You gave me much pleasure the other 
day." 

She turned round, apparently reassured. "You 
are not to think that I have been told anything," 
she said; "I have only guessed. But when I looked 
at you, as you came in, I was sure I had guessed 
aright." 

"You are very sharp," said Newman. "I am sure 
that in your quiet way you see everything." 

"I am not a fool, sir, thank God. I have guessed 
something else beside," said Mrs. Bread. 

"What's that?" 

"I needn't tell you that, sir; I don't think you 
would believe it. At any rate it wouldn't please 
you." 

"Oh, tell me nothing but what will please me," 
laughed Newman. "That is the way you began." 

"Well, sir, I suppose you won't be vexed to hear 
that the sooner everything is over the better." 
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"The sooner ve are married, you mean? The 
better for me> certainly." 

"The better for every one." 

"The better for you, perhaps. You know you are 
coming to hve with us," said Newman. 

"I'm extremely obliged to you, sir, but it is not 
of myself I was thinking. I only wanted, if I might 
take the hberty, to recommend you to lose no 
time." 

"Whom are you afraid of?" 

Mrs. Bread looked up the staircase and then 
down, and then she looked at the undusted nymph, 
as if she possibly had sentient ears. "I am afraid 
of every one," she said. 

"What an uncomfortable state of mind!" said 
Newman. "Does * every one' wish to prevent my 
marriage?" 

"I am afraid of already having said too much," 
Mrs. Bread replied. "I won't take it back, but I 
won't say any more." And she took her way up the 
staircase again and led him into Madame de Cintr^'s 
salon. 

Newman indulged in a brief and silent imprecation 
when he found that Madame de Cintr^ was not alone. 
With her sat her mother, and in the middle of the 
room stood young Madame de Bellegarde, in her 
bonnet and mantle. The old marquise, who was 
leaning back in her chair with a hand clasping the 
knob of each arm, looked at him fixedly, without 
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moving. She seemed barely conscious of his greet- 
ing; she appeared to be musing intently. Newman 
said to himself that her daughter had been announc- 
ing her engagement and that the old lady found the 
morsel hard to swallow. But Madame de Cintr^, as 
she gave him her hand, gave him also a look by 
which she appeared to mean that he should under- 
stand something. Was it a warning or a request? Did 
she wish to enjoin speech or silence? He was puzzled, 
and young Madame de Bellegarde's pretty grin gave 
him no information. 

"I have not told my mother," said Madame de 
Cintre, abruptly, looking at him. 

"Told me what?'' demanded the marquise. 
"You tell me too little; you should tell me everything." 

"That is what I do," said Madame Urbain, with 
a little laugh. 

"Let me tell your mother," said Newman. 

The old lady stared at him again, and then turned 
to her daughter. "You are going to marry him?" 
she cried, softly. 

"Oui ma m^re," said Madame de Cintr^. 

"Your daughter has consented, to my great happi- 
ness," said Newman. 

"And when was this arrangement made?" asked 
Madame de Bellegarde. "I seem to be picking up 
the news by chance!" 

"My suspense came to an end yesterday," said 
Newman. . 
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"And how long was mine to have lasted?" said 
the marquise to her daughter. She spoke without 
irritation; with a sort of cold, noble displeasure. 

Madame de Cintr^ stood silent, with her eyes on 
the ground. "It is over now/' she said. 

"Where is niy son — where is Urbain?" asked 
the marquise. "S^nd for your brother and inform 
him." 

Young Madame de Bellegarde laid her hand on 
the bell-rope. "He was to make some visits with 
me, and I was to go and knock — very softly, very 
softly — at the door of his study. But he can 
come to me!" She pulled the bell, and in a few 
moments Mrs. Bread appeared, with a face of calm 
inquiry. 

"Send for your brother," said the old lady. 

But Newman felt an irresistible impulse to speak, 
and to speak in a certain way. "Tell the marquis 
we want him," he said to Mrs. Bread, who quietly 
retired. 

Young Madame de Bellegarde went to her sister- 
in-law and embraced her. Then she turned to New- 
man, with an intense smile. "She is charming. I 
congratulate you." 

"I congratulate you, sir," said Madame de Belle- 
garde, with extreme solemnity. "My daughter is an 
extraordinarily good woman. She may have faults, 
but I don't know them." 

"My mother does not often make jokes," said 
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Madame de Cintr^; "but when she does they are 
terrible." 

"She is ravishing," the Marquise Urbain resumed, 
looking at her sister-in-law, with her head on one 
side. "Yes, I congratulate you." 

Madame de Cintr6 turned away, and taking up 
a piece of tapestry, began to pljt the needle. Some 
minutes of silence elapsed, which were interrupted 
by the arrival of M. de Bellegarde. He came in 
with his hat in his hand, gloved, and was followed 
by his brother Valentin, who appeared to have just 
entered the house. M. de Bellegarde looked around 
the circle and greeted Newman with his usual finely- 
measured courtesy. Valentin saluted his mother and 
his sisters, and, as he shook hands with Newman, 
gave him a glance of acute interrogation. 

"Arrivez done, messieurs!" cried young Madame 
de Bellegarde. "We have great news for you." 

"Speak to your brother, my daughter," said the 
old lady. 

Madame de Cintr^ had been looking at her 
tapestry. She raised her eyes to her brother. "I 
have accepted Mr. Newman." 

"Your sister has consented," said Newman. "You 
see, after all, I knew what I was about." 

"I am charmed!" said M. de Bellegarde, with 
superior benignity. 

"So am I," said Valentin to Newman. "The 
marquis and I are charmed. I can't many, myself, 
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but I can understand it. I can't stand on my head, 
but I can applaud a clever acrobat. My dear sister, 
I bless your union." 

The marquis stood looking for a while into the 
crown of his hat. "We have been prepared," he 
said at last, "but it is inevitable that in face of the 
event one should experience a certain emotion." 
And he gave a most unhilarious smile. 

"I feel no emotion that I' was not perfectly pre- 
pared for," said his mother. 

"I can't say that for myself," said Newman, smil- 
ing, but differently from the marquis. "I am happier 
than I expected to be. I suppose it's the sight of your 
happiness!" 

"Don't exaggerate that," said Madame de Belle- 
garde, getting up and laying her hand upon her 
.dau^ter's arm. "You can't expect an honest old 
woman to thank you for taking away her beautiful, 
only daughter." 

"You forgot me, dear madame," said the young 
marquise, demurely. 

"Yes, she is very beautiful," said Newman. 

"And when is the wedding, pray?" asked young 
Madame de Bellegarde; "I must have a moiith to 
think over a dress." 

"That must be discussed," said the marquise. 

"Oh, we will discuss it, and let you know!" 
Newman exclaimed. 

"I have no doubt we shall agree," said Urbain. 
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"If you don't agree with Madame de Cintr6, you 
will be very unreasonable." 

"Come, come, Urbain," said young Madame de 
Bellegarde. "I must go straight to my tailor's." 

The old lady had been standing with her hand 
on her daughter's arm, looking at her fixedly. She 
gave a little sigh, and murmured, "No, I did not ex- 
pect it! You are a fortunate man," she added, turn- 
ing to Newman, with an expressive nod. 

"Oh, I know that!" he answered. "I feel tre- 
mendously proud. I feel like crying it on the house- 
tops, — like stopping people in the street to tell them." 

Madame de Bellegarde narrowed her lips. "Pray 
don't," she said. 

"The more people that know it, the better," 
Newman declared. "I haven't yet announced it 
here, but I telegraphed it this morning to America." 

"Telegraphed it to America?" the old lady mur- 
mured. 

"To New York, to St. Louis, and to San Fran- 
cisco; those are the principal cities, you know. To- 
morrow I shall tell my friends here." 

"Have you many?" asked Madame de Belle- 
garde, in a tone of which I am afraid that Newman 
but partly measured the impertinence. 

"Enough to bring me a great m^ny hand-shakes 
and congratulations. To say nothing," he added, 
in a moment, "of those I shall receive from your 
friends." 
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"They will not use the telegraph," said the mar- 
quise, taking her departure, 

M. de Bellegarde, whose wife, her imagination 
having apparently taken flight to the tailor's, was 
fluttering her silken wings in emulation, shook hands 
with Newman, and said with a more persuasive ac- 
cent than the latter had ever heard him use, "You 
may count upon me." Then his wife led him 
^way. 

Valentin stood looking from his sister to our 
hero. "I hope you have both reflected seriously," 
he said. 

Madame de Cintre smiled. "We have neither 
your powers of reflection nor your depth of serious- 
ness; but we have done our best." 

"Well, I have a great regard for each of you," 
Valentin continued. "You are charming young peo- 
ple. But I am not satisfied, on the whole, that you 
belong to that small and superior class — that ex- 
quisite group — composed of persons who are worthy 
to remain unmarried. These are rare souls; they 
'are the salt of the earth. But I don't mean to be 
invidious; the marrying people are often very nice." 

"Valentin holds that women should marry, and 
that men should not," said Madame de Cintr6. "I 
don't know how he arranges it." 

"I arrange it by adoring you, my sister," said 
Valentin, ardently. "Good-by." 

"Adore some one whom you can marry," said 

The Attuncatu //, 2 
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Newman. "I will arrange that for you some day. 
I foresee that I am going to turn apostle." 

Valentin was on the threshold; he looked back 
a moment, with a face that had turned grave. "I 
adore some one I can't marry!" he said. And he 
dropped the portiere and departed. 

"They don't Hke it," said Newman, standing 
alone before Madame de Cintr^. 

"No," she said, after a moment; "they don't like 
it." 

"Well, now, do you mind that?" asked Newman, 

"Yes!" she said, after another interval. 

"That's a mistake." 

"I can't help it. I should prefer that my mother 
were pleased." 

"Why the deuce," demanded Newman, "is she 
not pleased? She gave you leave to marry me." 

"Very true; I don't understand it. And yet I 
do *mind it,' as you say. You will call it super- 
stitious." 

"That will depend upon how much you let it 
bother you. Then I shall call it an awftil bore." 

"I will keep it to myself," said Madame de 
Cintr^. "It shall not bother you." And then they 
talked of their marriage-day, and Madame de Cintr6 
assented unreservedly to Newman's desire to have it 
fixed for an early date. 

Newman's telegrams were answered with interest. 
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Having dispatched but three electric missives, he 
received no less than eight gratulatory bulletins in 
return. He put them into his pocket-book, and the 
next time he encountered old Madame de Bellegarde 
drew them forth and displayed them to her. This, 
it must be confessed, was a slightly malicious stroke; 
the reader must judge in what degree the offense 
was venial. Newman knew that the marquise dis- 
liked his telegrams, though he could see no sufficient 
reason for it. Madame de Cintr^, on the other hand, 
liked them, and, most of them being of a humorous 
cast, laughed at them immoderately, and inquired 
into the character of their authors. Newman, now 
that his prize was gained, felt a peculiar desire that 
his triumph should be manifest. He more than sus- 
pected that the Bellegardes were keeping quiet about 
it, and allowing it, in their select circle, but a Hmited 
resonance; and it pleased him to think that if he 
were to t^ke the trouble 'he might, as he phrased it, 
break all the windows. No man likes being repu- 
diated, and yet Newman, if he was not flattered, was 
not exactly offended. He had not this good excuse 
for his somewhat aggressive impulse to promulgate 
his felicity; his sentiment was of another quality. 
He wanted for once to make the heads of the house 
of Bellegarde y<?tf/ him; he knew not when he should 
have another chance. He had had for the past six 
months a sense of the old lady and her son looking 
straight over his head, and he was now resolved that 

2» 
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they should toe a mark which he would give himself 
the satisfaction of drawing. 

"It is Uke seeing a bottle emptied when the wine 
is pom-ed too slowly," he said to Mrs. Tristram. 
"They make me want to joggle their elbows and 
force them to spill their wine." 

To this Mrs. Tristram answered that he had bet- 
ter leave them alone and let them do things in 
their own way. "You must make allowances for 
them," she said. "It is natural enough that they 
should hang fire a httle. They thought they ac- 
cepted you when you made your appUcation; but 
they are not people of imagination, they could not 
project themselves into the future, and now they will 
have to begin again. But they are people of honor, 
and they will do whatever is necessary." 

Newman spent a few moments in narrow-eyed 
meditation. "I am not hard on them," he presently 
said, "and to prove it I will invite them all to a 
festival." 

"To a festival?" 

"You have been laughing at my great gilded 
rooms all winter; I will show you that they are good 
for something. I will give a party. What is the 
grandest thing one can do here? I will hire all the 
great singers from the opera, and all the first people 
from the Th^itre Franjais, and I will give an enter- 
tainment." 

"And whom will you invite?" 
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"You, first of all. And then the old lady and 
her son. And then every one among her friends 
whom I have met at her house or elsewhere, every 
one who has shown me the minimum of politeness, 
every duke of them and his wife. And then all my 
friends, without exception: Miss Kitty Upjohn, Miss 
Dora Finch, General Packard, C. P. Hatch, and all 
the rest. And every one shall know what it is 
about: that is, to celebrate my engagement to the 
Countess de Cintre. What do you think of the 
idea?" 

"I think it is odious!'* said Mrs. Tristram. And 
then in a moment: "I think it is delicious!" 

The very next evening Newman repaired to Ma- 
dame de Bellegarde's salon, where he found her sur- 
rounded by her children, and invited her to honor 
his poor dwelling by her presence on a certain 
evening a fortnight distant. 

The marquise stared a moment. "My dear sir," 
she cried, "what do you want to do to me?" 

"To make you acquainted with a few people, 
and then to place you in a very easy chair and ask 
you to listen to Madame Frezzolini's singing." 

"You mean to give a concert?" 

"Something of that sort." 

"And to have a crowd of people?" 

"All my friends, and I hope some of yours and 
your daughter's. I want to celebrate my engagement." 

It seemed to Newman that Madame de Belle- 
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gaxde turned pale. She opened her fan, a fine old 
painted fan of the last century, and looked at the 
picture, which represented 2.fHe champitre — a lady 
with a guitar, singing, and a group of dancers round 
a garlanded Hermes. 

"We go out so little," murmured the marquis, 
"since my poor father's death." 

"But my dear father is still alive, my friend," 
said his wife. "I am only waiting for my invitation 
to accept it," and she glanced with aimable con- 
fidence at Newman. "It will be magnificent; I am 
very sure of that." 

I am sorry to say, to the discredit of Newman's 
gallantry, that this lady's invitation was not then and 
there bestowed; he was giving all his attention to 
the old marquise. She looked up at last, smiling. 
"I can't think of letting you offer me a f§te," she 
said, "until I have offered you one. We want to 
present you to our friends; we will invite them all. 
We have it very much at heart. We must do things 
in order. Come to me about the 25th; I will let 
you know the exact day immediately. We shall not 
have any one so fine as Madame Frezzolini, but we 
shall have some very good people. After that you 
may talk of your own f^te." The old lady spoke 
with a certain quick eagerness, smihng more agree- 
ably as she went on. 

It seemed to Newman a handsome proposal, and 
such proposals always touched the sources of his 
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good-nature. He said to Madame de Bellegarde that 
he should be glad to come on the 25th or any 
other day, and that it mattered very little whether 
he met his friends at her house or at his own. I 
have said that Newman was observant, but it must 
be admitted that on this occasion he failed to notice 
a certain dehcate glance which passed between 
Madame de Bellegarde and the marquis, and which 
we may presume to have been a commentary upon the 
innocence displayed in that latter clause of his speech. 

Valentin de Bellegarde walked away with New- 
man that evening, and when they had left the Rue 
de rUniversit^ some distance behind them he said 
reflectively, "My mother is very strong — very strong." 
Then in answer to an interrogative movement of 
Newman's he continued, "She was driven to the 
wall, but you would never have thought it. Her 
f§te of the 25th was an invention of the moment. 
She had no idea whatever of giving a f§te, but find- 
ing it the only issue from your proposal, she looked 
straight at the dose — excuse the expression — and 
bolted it, as you saw, without winking. She is very 
strong." 

"Dear me!" said Newman, divided between 
relish and compassion. "I don't care a straw for 
her f^te; I am wiUing to take the will for the deed." 

"No, no," said Valentin, with a little inconsequent 
touch of family pride. "The thing will be done 
now, and done handsomely." 
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CHAPTER II. 

Valentin de Bellegarde's announcement of the 
secession of Mademoiselle Nioche from her father's 
domicile, and his irreverent reflections upon the atti- 
tude of this anxious parent in so grave a catastrophe, 
received a practical commentary in the fact that 
M. Nioche was slow to seek another interview with 
his late pupil. It had cost Newman some disgust 
to be forced to assent to Valentin's somewhat cynical 
interpretation of the old man's philosophy, and, 
though circumstances seemed to indicate that he 
had not given himself up to a noble despair, New- 
man thought it very possible he might be suffering 
more keenly than was apparent. M. Nioche had 
been in the habit of paying him a respectful little 
visit every two or three weeks, and his absence 
might be a proof quite as much of extreme depres- 
sion as of a desire to conceal the success with y^hich. 
he had patched up his sorrow. Newman presently 
learned from Valentin several details touching this 
hew phase of Mademoiselle No^mie's career. 

"I told you she was remarkable," this unshrink- 
ing observer declared, "and the way she has njanaged 
this performance proves it* She has had other 
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chances, but she was resolved to take none but the 
best. She did you the honor to think for a while 
that you might be such a chance. You were not; 
so she gathered up her patience and waited a while 
longer. At last her occasion came along, and she 
made her move with her eyes wide open. I am 
very sure she had no innocence to lose, but she had 
all her respectability. Dubious little damsel as you 
thought her, she had kept a firm hold of that; no- 
thing could be proved against her, and she was de- 
termined not to let her reputation go till she had 
got her equivalent. About her equivalent she had 
high ideas. Apparently her ideal has been satisfied. 
It is fifty years old, bald-headed, and deaf, but it is 
very easy about money." 

"And where in the world," asked Newman, "did 
you pick up this valuable information?" 

"In conversation. Remember my frivolous habits. 
In conversation with a young woman engaged in the 
humble trade of glove-cleaner, who keeps a small 
shop in the Rue St. Roch. M. Nioche lives in the 
same house, up six pair of stairs, across the court, 
in and out of whose ill-swept doorway Miss No^mie 
has been flitting for the last five years. The little 
glove-cleaner was an old acquaintance; she used to 
be the friend of a friend of mine, who has married 
and dropped such friends. I often saw her in his 
society. As soon as I espied her behind her clear 
little window-pane, I recollected her. I had On a 
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spotlessly fresh pair of gloves, but I went in and 
held up my hands, and said to her, *Dear madcr 
moiselle, what will you ask me for cleaning these?' 
'Dear count,' she answered immediately, *I will clean 
them for you for nothing.' She had instantly re- 
cognized me, and I had to hear her history for the 
last six years. But after that, I put her upon that 
of her neighbors. She knows and admires No^mie, 
and she told me what I have just repeated." 

A month elapsed without M. Nioche reappearing, 
and Newman, who every morning read two or three 
suicides in the "Figaro," began to suspect that, mor^ 
tification proving stubborn, he had sought a balm 
for his wounded pride in the waters of the Seine. He 
had a note of M. Nioche's address in his pocket-book, 
and finding himself one day in the quartier^ he de- 
termined in so far as he might to clear up his doubts. 
He repaired to the house in the Rue St. Roch which 
bore the recorded number, and observed in a neigh- 
boring basement, behind a dangling row of neatly 
inflated gloves, the attentive physiognomy of Belle- 
garde's informant — a sallow person in a dressing- 
gown — peering into the street as if she were expect- 
ing that amiable nobleman to pass again. But it was 
not to her that Newman applied; he simply asked of 
the portress if M. Nioche were at home. The por- 
tress replied, as the portress invariably replies, that 
her lodger had gone out barely three minutes be- 
fore; but then, through the little square hole of her 
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lodge-window taking the measure of Newman's foi> 
tunes, and seeing them, by an unspecified process, 
refresh the dry places of servitude to occupants of 
fifth floors on courts, she added that M. Nioche would 
have had just time to reach the Caf(6 de la Patrie, 
round the second comer to the left, at which establish- 
ment he regularly spent his afternoons. Newman 
thanked her for the information, took the second 
turning to the left, and arrived at the Caf(6 de la 
Patrie. He felt a momentary hesitation to go in; 
was it not rather mean to "follow up" poor old 
Nioche at that rate? But there passed across his 
vision an image of a haggard little septuagenarian 
taking measured sips of a glass of sugar and water 
and finding them quite impotent to sweeten his 
desolation. He opened the door and entered, per- 
ceiving nothing at first but a dense cloud of tobacco 
smoke. Across this, however, in a comer, he presently 
descried the figure of M. Nioche, stirring the contents 
of a deep glass, with a lady seated in front of him. 
The lady's back was tumed to Newman, but M. 
Nioche very soon perceived and recognized his 
visitor. Newman had gone toward him, and the old 
man rose slowly, gazing at him with a more blighted 
expression even than usual. 

"If you are drinking hot punch," said Newman, 
'*I suppose you are not dead. That's all right. 
Don't move." 

M. Nioche stood staring, with a fallen jaw, not 
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daring to put out his hand. The lady, who sat 
facing him, turned round in her place and glanced 
upward with a spirited toss of her head, displaying 
the agreeable features of his daughter. She looked 
at Newman sharply, to see how he was looking at 
her, then — ^I don't know what she discovered — she 
said graciously, "How d'ye do, monsieur? won't you 
come into our little comer?" 

"Did you come — did you come after me?^* asked 
M. Nioche, very softly. 

"I went to your house to see what had become 
of you. I thought you might be sick," said 
Newman. 

"It is very good of you, as always," said the old 
man. "No, I am not well. Yes, I am seek^ 

"Ask monsieur to sit down," said Mademoiselle 
Nioche. "Garjon, bring a chair." 

"Will you do us the honor to seat?*' said M. 
Nioche, timorously, and with a double foreignness 
of accent. 

Newman said to himself that he had better see 
the thing out, and he took a chair at the end of the 
table, with Mademoiselle Nioche on his left and her 
father on the other side. "You will take something, 
of course," said Miss No^mie, who was sipping a 
glass of madeira. Newman said that he believed 
not, and then she turned to her papa with a smile. 
"What an honor, eh? he has come only for us." 
M. Nioche drained his pungent glass at a long 
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draught, and looked out from eyes more lachrymose 
in consequence. "But you didn't come for me, eh?" 
Mademoiselle No^mie went on. "You didn't expect 
to find me here?" 

Newman observed the change in her appearance. 
She was very elegant and prettier than before; she 
looked a year or two older, and it was noticeable 
that, to the eye, she had only gained in respectability. 
She looked "lady-Hke." She was dressed in quiet 
colors, and she wore her expensively unobtrusive 
toilet with a grace that might have come from years 
of practice. Her present self-possession and aplomb 
Struck Newman as really infernal, and he incUned to 
agree with Valentin de Bellegarde that the young 
lady was very remarkable. "No, to tell the truth, I 
didn't come for you," he said, "and I didn't expect 
to find you. I was told," he added in a moment, 
"that you had left your father." 

^^ Quelle horreurl'* cried Mademoiselle Nioche 
with a smile. "Does one leave one's father? You 
have the proof of the contrary." 

"Yes, convincing proof," said Newman glancing 
at M. Nioche. The old man caught his glance 
obliquely, with his faded, deprecating eye, and then, 
lifting his empty glass, pretended to drink again. 

"Who told you that?" No^mie demanded. "I 
know very well. It was M. de Bellegarde. Why 
don't you say yes? You are not polite." 

"I am embarrassed," said Newman, 
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"I set you a better example. I know M. de 
Bellegarde told you. He knows a great deal about 
me — or he thinks he does. He has taken a great 
deal of trouble to find out, but half of it isn't true. 
In the first place, I haven't left my father; I am 
much too fond of him. Isn't it so, little father? M. 
de Bellegarde is a charming young man; it is im- 
possible to be cleverer. I know a good deal about 
him too; you can tell him that when you next 
see him." 

"No," said Newman, with a sturdy grin; "I won't 
carry any messages for you." 

"Just as you please," said Mademoiselle Nioche, 
"I don't depend upon you, nor does M. de Bellegarde 
either. He is very much interested in me; he can 
be left to his own devices. He is a contrast to you." 

"Oh, he is a great contrast to me, I have no 
doubt," said Newman. "But I don't exactly know 
how you mean it." 

"I mean it in this way. First of all, he never 
offered to help me to a dot and a husband." And 
Mademoiselle Nioche paused, smiling. "I won't say 
that is in his favour, for I do you justice. What led 
you, by the way, to make me such a queer offer? 
You didn't care for me." 

"Oh yes, I did," said Newman. 

"How so?" 

"It would have given me real pleasure to see yoa 
married to a respectable young fellow." 
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"With six thousand francs of income!" cried 
Mademoiselle Nioche. "Do you call that caring for 
me? Fm afraid you know Httle about women. You 
were not galant; you were not what you might have 
been." 

Newman flushed, a trifle fiercely. "Come!" he 
exclaimed, "that's rather strong. I had no idea I 
had been so shabby." 

Mademoiselle Nioche smiled as she took up her 
muff. "It is something, at any rate, to have made 
you angry." 

Her father had leaned both his elbows on the 
table, and his head, bent forward, was supported in 
his hands, the thin white fingers of which were 
pressed over his ears. In this position he was star- 
ing fixedly at the bottom of his empty glass, and 
Newman supposed he was not hearing. Made- 
moiselle No^mie buttoned her furred jacket and 
pushed back her chair, casting a glance charged with 
the consciousness of an expensive appearance first 
down over her flounces and then up at Newman. 

"You had better have remained an honest girl," 
Newman said, quietly. 

M. Nioche continued to stare at the bottom of 
his glass, and his daughter got up, still bravely smil- 
ing. "You mean that I look so much like one? 
That's more than most women do nowadays. Don't 
judge me yet a while," she added. "I mean to suc- 
ceed; that's what I mean to do. I leave you; I don't 
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mean to be seen in cafes, for one thing. I can't 
think what you want of my poor father; he's very 
comfortable now. It isn't his fault, either. Au re- 
voir, little father." And she tapped the old man on 
the head with her mufld Then she stopped a minute, 
looking at Newman. "Tell M. de Bellegarde, when 
he wants news of me, to come and get it from me!*^ 
And she turned and departed, the white-aproned 
waiter, with a bow, holding the door wide open for 
her. 

M. Nioche sat motionless, and Newman hardly 
knew what to say to him. The old man looked dis- 
mally foolish. "So you determined not to shoot her, 
after all," Newman said, presently. 

M. Nioche, without moving, raised his eyes and 
gave him a long, peculiar look. It seemed to confess 
everything, and yet not to ask for pity, nor to pre- 
tend, on the other hand, to a rugged ability to do 
without it. It might have expressed the state of 
mind of an innocuous insect, flat in shape and con- 
scious of the impending pressure of a boot-sole, and 
reflecting that he was perhaps too flat to be crushed. 
M. Nioche's gaze was a profession of moral flatness. 
"You despise me terribly," he said, in the weakest 
possible voice. 

"Oh no," said Newman, "it is none of my busi- 
ness. It's a good plan to take things easily." 

"I made you too many fine speeches," M. Nioche 
added. "I meant theni at the time." 
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"I am sure I am very glad you didn't shoot her," 
said Newman. "I was afraid you might have shot 
yourself. That is why I came to look you up." And 
he began to button his coat 

"Neither," said M. Nioche. "You despise me, 
and I can't explain to you. I hoped I shouldn't see 
you again." 

"Why, that's rather shabby," said Newman. "You 
shouldn't drop your friends that way. Besides, the 
last time you came to see me I thought you par- 
ticularly jolly." 

"Yes, I remember," said M. Nioche, musingly; "I 
was in a fever. I didn't know what I said, what I 
did. It was delirium." 

"Ah, well, you are quieter now." 

M. Nioche was silent a moment. "As quiet as 
she grave," he whispered softly. 

"Are you very unhappy?" asked Newman. 

M. Nioche rubbed his forehead slowly, and even 
pushed back his wig a little, looking askance at his 
empty glass. "Yes — yes. But that's an old story. 
I have always been unhappy. My daughter does 
what she will with me. I take what she gives me, 
good or bad. I have no spirit, and when you have 
no spirit you must keep quiet. I shan't trouble you 
any more." 

"Well," said Newman, rather disgusted at the 
smooth operation of the old man's philosophy, "that's 
as you please." 

T^ American. II, 3 
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M. Nioche seemed to have been prepared to be 
despised, but nevertheless he made a feeble move- 
ment of appeal from Newman's faint praise. "After 
all," he said, "she is my daughter, and I can still 
look after her. If she will do wrong, why she will. 
But there are many different paths, there are degrees. 
I can give her the benefit — give her the benefit" — and 
M. Nioche paused, staring vaguely at Newman, who 
began to suspect that his brain had softened — "the 
benefit of my experience," M. Nioche added. 

"Your experience?" inquired Newman, both 
amused and amazed. 

"My experience of business," said M. Nioche, 
gravely. 

"Ah, yes," said Newman, laughing, "that will be 
a great advantage to her!" And then he said good- 
by, and offered the poor, foolish old man his hand. 

M. Nioche took it and leaned back against the 
wall, holding it a moment and looking up at him. 
"I suppose you think my wits are going," he said. 
"Very likely; I have always a pain in my head. 
That's why I can't explain, I can't tell you. And 
she's so strong, she makes me walk as she will, any- 
where! But there's this — there's this." And he 
stopped, still staring up at Newman. His little white 
eyes expanded and glittered for a moment like those 
of a cat in the dark. "It's not as it seems. I haven't 
forgiven her. Oh, no!" 
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^* That's right; don't," said Newman. "She's a 
bad case." 

"It's horrible, it's terrible," said M. Nioche; "but 
do you want to know the truth? I hate her! I take 
what she gives me, and I hate her more. To-day 
she brought me three hundred francs; they are here 
in my waistcoat pocket. Now I hate her almost 
cruelly. No, I haven't forgiven her." 

"Why did you accept the money?" Newman 
asked. 

"If I hadn't," said M. Nioche, "I should have 
hated her still more. That's what misery is. No, 
I haven't forgiven her." 

"Take care you don't hurt her!" said Newman, 
laughing again. And with this he took his leave. 
As he passed along the glazed side of the caf6, on 
reaching the street, he saw the old man motioning 
the waiter, with a melancholy gesture, to replenish 
his glass. 

One day, a week after his visit to the Caf6 de la 
Patrie, he called upon Valentin de Bellegarde, and 
by good fortune found him at home. Newman spoke 
of his interview with M. Nioche and his daughter, 
and said he was afraid Valentin had judged the old 
man correctly. He had found the couple hobnobbing 
together in all amity; the old gentleman's rigor was 
purely theoretic. Newman confessed that he was 
fiisappointed; he should have eijpected to see M. 
Nioche take high ground. 

3* 
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"High ground, my dear fellow," said Valentin, 
laughing; "there is no high ground for him to take. 
The only perceptible eminence in M. Nioche's 
horizon is Montmartre, which is not an edifying 
quarter. You can't go mountaineering in a flat 
country." 

"He remarked, indeed," said Newman, "that he 
had not forgiven her. But she'll never find it out." 

"We must do him the justice to suppose he doesn't 
like the thing," Valentin rejoined. "Mademoiselle 
Nioche is like the great artists whose biographies we 
read, who at the beginning of their career have suf- 
fered opposition in the domestic circle. Their voca- 
tion has not been recognized by their families, but 
the world has done it justice. Mademoiselle Nioche 
has a vocation." 

"Oh, come," said Newman, impatiently, "you 
take the little baggage too seriously." 

"I know I do; but when one has nothing to think 
about, one must think of little baggages. I suppose 
it is better to be serious about light things than not 
to be serious at all. This little baggage entertains 
me." . 

"Oh, she has discovered that. She knows you 
have been hunting her up and asking questions about 
her. She is very much tickled by it. That's rather 
annoying." 

"Annoying, my dear fellow," laughed Valentin; 
<*not the least!" 
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"Hanged if I should want to have a greedy little 
adventuress like that know I was giving myself such 
pains about her!" said Newman. 

"A pretty woman is always worth one's pains," 
objected Valentin. "Mademoiselle Nioche is wel- 
come to be tickled by my curiosity, and to know 
that I am tickled that she is tickled. She is not so 
much tickled, by the way." 

*-You had better go and tell her," Newman re- 
joined. "She gave me a message for you of some 
such drift." 

"Bless your quiet imagination," said Valentin, 
"I have been to see her — three times in five days. 
She is a charming hostess; we talk of Shakespeare 
and the musical glasses. She is extremely ^clever 
and a very curious type; not at all coarse or wanting 
to be coarse; determined not to be. She means to 
take very good care of herself. She is extremely 
perfect; she is as hard and clear-cut as some little 
figure of a sea-nymph in an antique intagUo, and I 
will warrant that she has not a grain more of sen- 
timent or heart than if she were scooped out of a 
big amethyst. You can't scratch her even with a 
diamond. Extremely pretty, — really, when you know 
her, she is wonderfully pretty, — intelligent, deter- 
mined, ambitious, unscrupulous, capable of looking 
at a man strangled without changing color, she is, 
upon. my honor, extremely entertaining." 

"It's a fine list of attractions," said Newman; 
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"they would serve as a police-detective's description 
of a favorite criminal. I should sum them up by aa- 
other word than * entertaining.'" 

"Why, that is just the word to use. I don't say 
she is laudable or lovable. I don't want her as my 
wife or my sister. But she is a very curious and 
ingenious piece of machinery; I like to see it in 
operation." 

"Well, I have seen some very curious machines, 
too," said Newman; "and once, in a needle factory, 
I saw a gentleman from the city, who had stepped 
too near one of them, picked up as neatly as if he 
had been prodded by a fork, swallowed down straight, 
and ground into small pieces." 

Reentering his domicile, late in the evening, three 
days after Madame de Bellegarde had made her bar- 
gain with him — the expression is sufficiently correct 
— touching the entertainment at which she was to 
present him to the world, he found on his table a card 
of goodly dimensions bearing an announcement that 
this lady would be at home on the 2 7th of the month, 
at ten o'clock in the evening. He stuck it into the 
frame of his mirror and eyed it with some compla- 
cency; it seemed an agreeable emblem of triumph, 
documentary evidence that his prize was gained- 
Stretched out in a chair, he was looking at it lov- 
ingly, when Valentin de Bellegarde was shown into 
the room, Valentin's glance presently followed the 
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direction of Newman's, and he perceived his mother's 
invitation. 

"And what have they put into the comer?" he 
asked. "Not the customary * music,' 'dancing,' or 
^tableaux vivants'? They ought at least to put *An 
American.' " 

"Oh, there are to be several of us," said Newman. 
"Mrs. Tristram told me to-day that she had received 
a card and sent an acceptance." 

"Ah, then, with Mrs. Tristram and her husband 
you will have support. My mother might have put 
on her card 'Three Americans.' But I suspect you 
will not lack amusement. You will see a great many 
of the best people in France. I mean the long pedi- 
grees and the high noses, and all that. Some of them 
are awful idiots; I advise you to take them up cau- 
tiously." 

"Oh, I guess I shall like them," said Newman. 
"I am prepared to like every one and everything in 
these days; I am in high good-humor." 

Valentin looked at him a moment in silence and 
then dropped himself into a chair with an unwonted 
air of weariness. "Happy man!" he said with a 
sigh. "Take care you don't become offensive." 

"If any one chooses to take offense, he may. I 
have a good conscience," said Newman. 

"So you are really in love with my sister." 

"Yes, sir!" said Newman, after a pause. 
. "And she also?" 
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"I guess she likes me," said Newman. 

"What is the witchcraft you have used?" Valen- 
tin asked. "How do you make love?" 

"Oh, I haven't any general rules," said New- 
man. "In any way that seems acceptable." 

"I suspect that, if one knew it," said Valentin, 
laughing, "you are a terrible customer. You walk 
in seven-league boots." 

"There is something the matter with you to- 
night," Newman said in response to this. "You are 
vicious. Spare me all discordant sounds until after 
my marriage. Then, when I have settled down for 
life, I shall be better able to take things as they come." 

"And when does your marriage take place?" 

"About six weeks hence." 

Valentin was silent a while, and then he said, 
"And you feel very confident about the future?" 

"Confident. I knew what I wanted, exactly, and 
I know what I have got." 

"You are sure you are going to be happy?" 

"Sure?" said Newman. "So foolish a question 
deserves a foolish answer. Yes!" 

"You are not afraid of anything?" 

"What should I be afraid* of? You can't hurt 
me unless you kill me by some violent means. That 
I should indeed consider a tremendous sell. I want 
to live and I mean to live. I can't die of illness, I 
am too ridiculously tough; and the time for dying 
of old ^ge won't come round yet a while. I can't 
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lose my wife, I shall take too good care of her. I 
may lose my money, or a large part of it; but that 
won't matter, for I shall make twice as much again. 
So what have I to be afraid of?" 

"You are not afraid it may be rather a mistake 
for an American man of business to marry a French 
countess?" 

"For the countess, possibly; but not for the man 
of business, if you mean me! But my countess 
shall not be disappointed; I answer for her happi- 
ness!" And as if he felt the impulse to celebrate 
his happy certitude by a bonfire, he got up to throw 
a couple of logs upon the already blazing hearth. 
Valentin watched for a few moments the quickened 
flame, and then, with his head leaning on his hand, 
gave a melancholy sigh. "Got a headache?" New- 
man asked. 

^^ Je suis trisiei^ said Valentin, with Gallic sim- 
plicity. 

"You are sad, eh? Is it about the lady you 
said the other night that you adored and that you 
couldn't marry?" 

"Did I really say that? It seemed to me after- 
wards that the words had escaped me. Before Claire 
it was bad taste. But I felt gloomy as I spoke, and 
I feel gloomy still. Why did you ever introduce me 
to that girl?" 

"Oh, it's No^mie, is it? Lord deliver us! You 
don't mean to say you are lovesick about her?" 
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"Lovesick, no; it's not a grand passion. But 
the cold-blooded little demon sticks in my thoughts; 
she has bitten me with those even little teeth of 
hers; I feel as if I might turn rabid and do some- 
thing crazy in consequence. It's very low; it's dis- 
gustingly low. She's the most mercenary little jade 
in Europe. Yet she really affects my peace of mind; 
she is always running in my head.. It's a striking 
contrast to your noble and virtuous attachment — a 
vile contrast! It is rather pitiful that it should be 
the best I am able to do for myself at my present 
respectable age. I am a nice young man, eh, en 
somme? You can't warrant my future ^ as you do 
your own." 

"Drop that girl, short," said Newman; "don't go 
near her again, and your future will do. Come over 
to America and I will get you a place in a bank." 

"It is easy to say drop her," said Valentin, with 
a light laugh. "You can't drop a pretty woman like 
that. One must be polite, even with No^mie. Be- 
sides, I'll not have her suppose I am afraid of her." 

"So, between politeness and vanity, you will get 
deeper into the mud? Keep them both for some- 
thing better. Remember, too, that I didn't want to 
introduce you to her; you insisted. I had a sort of 
uneasy feeling about it." 

"Oh, I don't reproach you," said Valentin. 
"Heaven forbid! I wouldn't for the world have 
missed knowing her. She is really extraordinary. 
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The way she has already spread her wings is amaz- 
ing. I don't know when a woman has amused me 
more. But excuse me," he added in an instant; 
**she doesn't amuse you, at second hand, and the 
subject is an impure one. Let us talk of something 
else." Valentin introduced another topic, but within 
five minutes Newman observed that, by a bold tran- 
sition, he had reverted to Mademoiselle Nioche, and 
was giving pictures of her manners and quoting 
specimens of her mots. These were very witty, and, 
for a young woman who six months before had been 
painting the most artless madonnas, startlingly cyn- 
ical. But at last, abniptly, he stopped, became 
thoughtful, and for some time afterwards said no- 
thing. When he rose to go it was evident that his 
thoughts were still running upon Mademoiselle 
Nioche. "Yes, she's a frightful little monster!" he 
said. 

CHAPTER III. 

The next ten days were the happiest that New- 
man had ever known. He saw Madame de Cintr6 
every day, and never saw either old Madame de 
Bellegarde or the elder of his prospective brothers- 
in-law. Madame de Cintr^ at last seemed to think 
it becoming to apologize for their never being pre- 
sent. "They are much taken up," she said, "with 
doing the honors of Paris to Lord Deepmere." 
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There was a smile in her gravity as she made this 
declaration, and it deepened as she added, "He is 
our seventh cousin, you know, and blood is thicker 
than water. And then, he is so interesting!" And 
with this she laughed. 

Newman met young Madame de Bellegarde two 
or three times, always roaming about with graceful 
vagueness, as if in search of an unattainable ideal of 
amusement. She always reminded him of a painted 
perfume-bottle with a crack in it; but he had grown 
to have a kindly feeling for her, based on the fact 
of her owing conjugal allegiance to Urbain de Belle- 
garde. He pitied M. de Bellegarde's wife, especially 
since she was a silly, thirstily-smiling little brunette, 
with a suggestion of an unregulated heart. The 
small marquise sometimes looked at him with an in- 
tensity too marked not to be innocent, for coquetry 
is more finely shaded. She apparently wanted to 
ask him something or tell him something; he won- 
dered what it was. But he was shy of giving her 
an opportunity, because, if her communication bore 
upon the aridity of her matrimonial lot, he was at a 
loss to see how he could help her. He had a fancy, 
however, of her coming up to him some day and 
saying (after looking round behind her) with a little 
passionate hiss, "I know you detest my husband; let 
me have the pleasure of assuring you for once that 
you are right. Pity a poor woman who is married 
tQ a clock-image in paLpier-mdcMI*^ Possessing, bow-* 
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ever, in default of a competent knowledge of the 
principles of etiquette, a very downright sense of the 
"meanness" of certain actions, it seemed to him to 
belong to his position to keep on his guard; he was 
not going to put it into the power of these people 
to say that in their house he had done an3rthing un- 
pleasant. As it was, Madame de Bellegarde used to 
give him news of the dress she meant to wear at his 
wedding, and which had not yet, in her creative 
imagination, in spite of many interviews with the 
tailor, resolved itself into its composite totality. "I 
told you pale blue bows on the sleeves, at the 
elbows," she said. "But to-day I don't see my blue 
bows at all. I don't know what has become of them. 
To-day I see pink — a tender pink. And then I pass 
through strange, dull phases in which neither blue 
nor pink says anything to me. And yet I must liave 
the bows." 

"Have them green or yellow," said Newman. 

^^ Malheur euxP^ the little marquise would cry. 
"Green bows would break your marriage — your 
children would be illegitimate!" 

Madame de Cintre was calmly happy before the 
world, and Newman had the felicity of fancying that 
before him, when the world was absent, she was 
almost agitatedly happy. She said very tender 
things. "I take no pleasure in you. You never 
give me a chance to scold you, to correct you. I 
bargained for that, I expected to enjoy it. But you 
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won't do anything dreadful; you are dismally inof' 
fensive. It is very stupid; there is no excitement for 
me; I might as well be marrying some one else." 

"I am afraid it's the worst I can do," Newman 
would say in answer to this. "Kindly overlook the 
deficiency." He assured her that he, at least, would 
never scold her; she was perfectly satisfactory. "If 
you only knew," he said, "how exactly you are what 
I coveted! And I am beginning to understand why 
I coveted it; the having it makes all the difierence 
that I expected. Never was a man so pleased with 
his good fortune. You have been holding your head 
for a week past just as I wanted my wife to hold 
hers. You say just the things I want her to say. 
You walk about the room just as I want her to walk. 
You have just the taste in dress that I want her to 
have. In short, you come up to the mark, and, I 
can tell you, my mark was high." 

These observations seemed to make Madame de 
Cintr6 rather grave. At last she said, "Depend upon 
it, I don't come up to the mark; your mark is too 
high. I am not all that you suppose; I am a much 
smaller affair. She is a magnificent woman, your 
ideal. Pray, how did she come to such perfection?" 

"She was never anything else," Newman said. 

"I really believe," Madame de Cintr6 went on^ 
"that she is better than my own ideal. Do you 
know that is a very handsome compliment? Well, 
sir, I will make her my own!" 
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Mrs. Tristram came to see her dear Qaire after 
Newman had amiounced his engagem^it, and she 
told our hero the next day that his good fortune was 
simply absurd. "For the ridiculous part of it is," 
she said, "that you are evidently going to be as 
happy as if you were marrying Miss Smith or Miss 
Thompson. I call it a brilliant match for you, but 
you get brilliancy without paying any tax upon it. 
Those things are usually a compromise, but here you 
have everything, and nothing crowds anything else 
out. You will be brilliantly happy as well." New^ 
man thanked her for her pleasant, encouraging way 
of saying things; no woman could encourage or dis- 
courage better. Tristram's way of saying things was 
different; he had been taken by his wife to call 
upon Madame de Cintr^, and he gave an account of 
the expedition. 

"You don't catch me giving an opinion on your 
countess this time," he said; "I put my foot in it 
once. That's a d — d underhand thing to do, by the 
way — coming round to sound a fellow upon the wo- 
man you are going to marry. You deserve anything 
you get. Then of course you rush and tell her, and 
she takes care to make it pleasant for the poor spite- 
ful wretch the first time he calls. I will do you the 
justice to say, however, that you don't seem to have 
told Madame de Cintr^; or if you have she's uncom*' 
monly magnanimous. She was very nice; she was 
tremendously polite. She and Lizzie sat on the sofa^ 
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pressing each other's hands and calling each other 
chire helUy and Madame de Cintr^ sent me with every 
third word a magnificent smile, as if to give me to 
understand that I too was a handsome dear. She 
quite made up for past neglect, I assure you; she was 
very pleasant and sociable. Only in an evil hour it 
came into her head to say that she must present us 
to her mother — her mother wished to know your 
friends. I didn't want to know her mother, and I 
was on the point of telling Lizzie to go in alone and 
let me wait for her outside. But Lizzie, with her 
usual infernal ingenuity, guessed my purpose and re- 
duced me by a glance of her eye. So they marched 
off arm in arm, and I followed as I could. We found 
the old lady in her arm-chair, twiddling her aristo- 
cratic thumbs. She looked at Lizzie from head to 
foot; but at that game Lizzie, to do her justice, was 
a match for her. My wife told her we were great 
friends of Mr. Newman. The marquise stared a mo- 
ment, and then said, 'Oh, Mr. Newman! My daugh- 
ter has made up her mind to marry a Mr. Newman.* 
Then Madame de Cintr^ began to fondle Lizzie 
again, and said it was this dear lady that had planned 
the match and brought them together. *0h, 'tis 
you I have to thank for my American son-in-law,' 
the old lady said to Mrs. Tristram. 'It was a very 
clever thought of yours. Be sure of my gratitude.' 
And then she began to look at me and presently said, 
fPray, are you engaged in some species of manufact- 
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ure?' I wanted to say that I manufactured broom- 
sticks for old witches to ride on, but Lizzie got in 
ahead of me. *My husband, Madame la Marquise,' 
she said, * belongs to that unfortunate class of per- 
sons who have no profession and no business, and 
do very little good in the world.' To get her poke 
at the old woman she didn't care where she shoved 
me. 'Dear me,' said the marquise, *we all have our 
duties.' *I am sorry mine compel me to take leave of 
you,' said Lizzie. And we bundled out again. But 
you have a mother-in-law, in all the force of the 
term." 

"Oh," said Newman, "my mother-in-law desires 
nothing better than to let me alone." 

Betimes, on the evening of the 2 7th, he went to 
Madame de Bellegarde's ball. The old house in 'the 
Rue de ITJniversit^ looked strangely brilliant. In 
the circle of light projected from the outer gate a 
detachment of the populace stood watching the car- 
riages roll in; the court was illumined with flaring 
torches and the portico carpeted with crimson. When 
Newman arrived there were but a few people pre- 
sent. The marquise and her two daughters were at 
the top of the staircase, where the sallow old nymph 
in the angle peeped out from a bower of plants. 
Madame de Bellegarde, in purple and fine laces, 
looked like an old lady painted by Vandyke; Madame 
de Cintr^ was dressed in white. The old lady greeted 
Newman with majestic formality, and, looking round 
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her, called several of the persons who were standing 
near. They were elderly gentlemen, of what Valentin 
de Bellegarde had designated as the high-nosed 
category; two or three of them wore cordons and 
stars. They approached with measured alertness, 
and the marquise said that she wished to present 
them to Mr. Newman, who was going to marry her 
daughter. Then she introduced successively three 
dukes, three counts, and a baron. These gentlemen 
bowed and smiled most agreeably, and Newman 
indulged in a series of impartial hand-shakes, ac- 
companied by a "Happy to make your acquaintance, 
sir." He looked at Madame de Cintr6, but she was 
not looking at him. If his personal self-conscious- 
ness had been of a nature to make him constantly 
refe'r to her, as the critic before whom, in company, 
he played his part, he might have found it a flatter- 
ing proof of her confidence that he never caught 
her eyes resting upon him. It is a reflection New- 
man did not make, but we may nevertheless risk it, 
that in spite of this circumstance she probably saw 
every movement of his little finger. Young Madame 
de Bellegarde was dressed in an audacious toilet of 
crimson crape, bestrewn with huge silver moons — 
thin crescents and full disks. 

"You don't say anything about my dress," she 
said to Newman. 

"I feel," he answered, "as if I were looking at 
you through a telescope. It is very strange." 
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"If it is Strange it matches the occasion. But I 
am not a heavenly body." 

**I never saw the sky at midnight that particular 
shade of , crimson," said Newman. 

"That is my originality; any one could have 
chosen blue. My sister-in-law would have chosen a 
lovely shade of blue, with a dozen little delicate 
moons. But I think crimson is much more amusing. 
And I give my idea, which is moonshine." 

"Moonshine and bloodshed," said Newman. 

"A murder by moonlight," laughed Madame de 
Bellegarde. "What a delicious idea for a toilet! 
To make it complete, there is the silver dagger, you 
see, stuck into my hair. But here comes Lord 
Deepmere," she added in a moment. "I must find 
out what he thinks of it." Lord Deepmere came 
up, looking very red in the face, and laughing. 
"Lord Deepmere can't decide which he prefers, my 
sister-in-law or me," said Madame de Bellegarde. 
"He likes Claire because she is his cousin, and me 
because I am not. But he has no right to make 
love to Claire, whereas I am perfectly disponihle. 
It is very wrong to make love to a woman who is 
engaged, but it is very wrong not to make love to a 
woman who is married." 

"Oh, it's very jolly making love to married 
women," said Lord Deepmere, "because they can't 
ask you to marry them." 

4* 
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"Is that what the others do, the spinsters?" 
Newman inquired. 

"Oh dear, yes," said Lord Deepmere; "in Eng- 
land all the girls ask a fellow to marry them." 

"And a fellow brutally refuses," said* Madame 
de Bellegarde. 

"Why, really, you know, a fellow can't marry 
any girl that asks him," said his lordship. 

"Your cousin won't ask you. She is going to 
marry Mr. Newman." 

"Oh, that's a very different thing!" laughed Lord 
Deepmere. 

"You would have accepted her^ I suppose. That 
makes me hope that after all you prefer me." 

"Oh, when things are nice I never prefer one to 
the other," said the young Englishman. "I take 
them all." 

"Ah, what a horror! I won't be taken in that 
way; I must be kept apart," cried Madame de Belle- 
garde. "Mr. Newman is much better; he knows 
how to choose. Oh, he chooses as if he were 
threading a needle. He prefers Madame de Cintr6 
to any conceivable creature or thing." 

"Well, you can't help my being her cousin," said 
Lord Deepmere to Newman, with candid hilarity. 

"Oh no, I can't help that," said Newman, laugh- 
ing back; "neither can she!" 

"And you can't help my dancing with her," said 
Lord Deepmere, with sturdy simplicity. 
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"I could prevent that only by dancing with her 
myself," said Newman. "But unfortunately I don't 
know how to dance." 

"Oh, you may dance without knowing how; may 
you not, milord?" said Madame de Bellegarde. But 
to this Lord Deepmere replied that a fellow ought 
to know how to dance if he didn't want to make 
an ass of himself; and at this same moment Urbain 
de Bellegarde joined the group, slow-stepping and 
with his hands behind him. 

"This is a very splendid entertainment," said 
Newman, cheerfully. "The old house looks very 
bright." 

"If j/(?« are pleased, we are content," said the 
marquis, lifting his shoulders and bending them for- 
ward. 

"Oh, I suspect every one is pleased," said New- 
man. "How can they help being pleased when the 
first thing they see as they come in is your sister, 
standing there as beautiful as an angel?" 

"Yes, she is very beautiful," rejoined the mar- 
quis, solemnly. "But that is not so great a source 
of satisfaction to other people, naturally, as to 
you." 

"Yes, I am satisfied, marquis, I am satisfied," 
said Newman, with his protracted enunciation. "And 
now tell me," he added, looking round, "who some 
of your friends are." 

M. de Bellegarde looked about him in silence, 
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with his head bent and his hand raised to his lower 
lip, which he slowly rubbed. A stream of people 
had been pouring into the salon in which Newman 
stood with his host, the rooms were filling up and 
the spectacle had become brilliant. It borrowed its 
splendor chiefly from the shining shoulders and pro- 
fuse jewels of the women, and from the voluminous 
elegance of their dresses. There were no uniforms, 
as Madame de Bellegarde's door was inexorably 
closed against the myrmidons of the upstart power 
which then ruled the fortunes of France, and the 
great company of smiling and chattering faces was 
not graced by any very frequent suggestions of 
harmonious beauty. It is a pity, nevertheless, that 
Newman had not been a physiognomist, for a great 
many of the faces were irregularly agreeable, ex- 
pressive, and suggestive. If the occasion had been 
different they would hardly have pleased him; he 
would have thought the women not pretty enough 
and the men too smirking; but he was now in a 
humor to receive none but agreeable impressions, 
and he looked no more narrowly than to perceive 
that every one was brilliant, and to feel that the 
sum of their brilliancy was a part of his credit. 
"I will present you to some people," said M. de 
Bellegarde after a while. "I will make a point of 
it, in fact You will allow me?" 

" Oh, I will shake hands with any one you want," 
said Newman. "Your mother just introduced me to 
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half a dozen old gentlemen. Take care you don't 
pick up the same parties again." 

"Who are the gentlemen to whom my mother 
presented you?" 

"Upon my word, I forget them," said New- 
man, laughing. "The people here look very much 
alike." 

"I suspect they have not forgotten you," said the 
marquis. And he began to walk through the rooms. 
Newman, to keep near him in the crowd, took his 
arm; after which, for some time, the marquis walked 
straight along, in silence. At last, reaching the 
farther end of the suite of reception-rooms, Newman 
found himself in the presence of a lady of monstrous 
proportions, seated in a very capacious arm-chair, 
with several persons standing in a semicircle round 
her. This little group had divided as the marquis 
came up, and M. de Bellegarde stepped forward and 
stood for an instant silent and obsequious, with his 
hat raised to his lips, as Newman had seen some 
gentlemen stand in churches as soon as they entered 
their pews. The lady, indeed, bore a very fair like- 
ness to a reverend effigy in some idolatrous shrine. 
She was monumentally stout and imperturbably 
serene. Her aspect was to Newman almost for- 
midable; he had a troubled consciousness of a triple 
chin, a small piercing eye, a vast expanse of un- 
covered^ bosom, a nodding and twinkling tiara of 
plumes and gems, and an immense circumference of 
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satin petticoat. With her Httle circle of beholders 
this remarkable woman reminded him of the Fat 
Lady at a fair. She fixed her small, unwinking eyes 
at the new-comers. 

"Dear duchess," said the marquis, "let me pre- 
sent you our good friend Mr. Newman, of whom you 
have heard us speak. Wishing to make Mr. New- 
man known to those who are dear to us, I could not 
possibly fail to begin with you." 

"Charmed, dear friend; charmed, monsieur," said 
the duchess in a voice which, though small and 
shrill, was not disagreeable, while Newman executed 
his obeisance. "I came on purpose to see monsieur. 
I hope he appreciates the compliment. You have 
only to look at me to do so, sir," she continued, 
sweeping her person with a much-encompassing 
glance. Newman hardly knew what to say, though 
it seemed that to a duchess who joked about her 
corpulence one might say almost anything. On 
hearing that the duchess had come on purpose to 
see Newman, the gentlemen who surrounded her 
turned a little and looked at him with sympathetic 
curiosity. The marquis with supernatural gravity 
mentioned to him the name of each, while the gen- 
tleman who bore it bowed; they were all what are 
called in France beaux noms. "I wanted extremely 
to see you," the duchess went on. '^C^est positif. 
In the first place, I am very fond of the person you 
are going to marry; she is the most charming crea- 
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ture in France. Mind you treat her well, or you 
shall hear some news of me. But you look as if 
you were good. I am told you are very remarkable. 
I have heard all sorts of extraordinary things about 
you. Voyons, are they true?" 

"I don't know what you can have heard," said 
Newman. 

"Oh, you have your ligende. We have heard 
that you have had a career the most checkered, the 
most bizarre. What is that about your having 
founded a city some ten years ago in the great 
West, a city which contains to-day half a million of 
inhabitants? Isn't it half a milHon, messieurs? You 
are exclusive proprietor of this flourishing settlement, 
and are consequently fabulously rich, and you would 
be richer still if you didn't grant lands and houses 
free of rent to all new-comers who will pledge them- 
selves never to smoke cigars. At this game, in three 
years, we are told, you are going to be made pre- 
sident of America." 

The duchess recited this amazing "legend" with 
a smooth self-possession which gave the speech, to 
Newman's mind, the air of being a bit of amusing 
dialogue in a play, delivered by a veteran comic ac- 
tress. Before she had ceased speaking he had burst 
into loud, irrepressible laughter. "Dear duchess, 
dear duchess," the marquis began to murmur, sooth- 
ingly. Two or three persons came to the door of 
the room to see who was laughing at the duchess. 
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But the lady continued with the soft, serene as- 
surance of a person who, as a duchess, was certain 
of being listened to, and, as a garrulous woman, was 
independent of the pulse of her auditors. "But I 
know you are very remarkable. You must be, to 
have endeared yourself to this good marquis and to 
his admirable mother. They don't bestow their 
esteem on all the world. They are very exacting. 
I myself am not very sure at this hour of really pos- 
sessing it. Eh, Bellegarde? To please you, I see, 
one must be an American millionaire. But your 
real triumph, my dear sir, is pleasing the countess; 
she is as difficult as a princess in a fairy tale. Your 
success is a miracle. What is your secret? I don't 
ask you to reveal it before all these gentlemen, but 
come and see me some day and give me a specimen 
of your talents." 

"The secret is with Madame de Cintre," said 
Newman. "You must ask her for it. It consists in 
her having a great deal of charity." 

"Very pretty!" said the duchess. "That's a very 
nice specimen, to begin with. What, Bellegarde, are 
you already taking monsieur away?" 

"I have a duty to perform, dear friend," said the 
marquis, pointing to the other groups. 

"Ah, for you I know what that means. Well, I 
have seen monsieur; that is what I wanted. He 
can't persuade me that he isn't very clever. Fare- 
well." 
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As Newman passed on with his host, he asked 
who the duchess was. "The greatest lady in France," 
said the marquis. M. de Bellegarde then presented 
his prospective brother-in-law to some twenty other 
persons of both sexes, selected apparently for their 
typically august character. In some cases this cha- 
racter was written in a good round hand upon the 
countenance of the wearer; in others Newman was 
thankful for such help as his companion's impress- 
ively brief intimation contributed to the discovery 
of it. There were large, majestic men, and small, 
demonstrative men; there were ugly ladies in yellow 
lace and quaint jewels, and pretty ladies with white 
shoulders from which jewels and everything else 
were absent. Every, one gave Newman extreme at- 
tention, every one smiled, every one was charmed to 
make his acquaintance, every one looked at him 
with that soft hardness of good society which puts 
out its hand but keeps its fingers closed over the 
coin. If the marquis was going about as a bear- 
leader, if the fiction of Beauty and the Beast was 
supposed to have found its companion-piece, the 
general impression appeared to be that the bear was 
a very fair imitation of humanity. Newman found 
his reception among the marquis's friends very 
"pleasant;" he could not have said more for it. It 
was pleasant, to be treated with so much explicit 
politeness; it was pleasant to hear neatly turned 
civilities, with a flavor of wit, uttered from beneath 
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carefully-shaped mustaches; it was pleasant to see 
clever Frenchwomen — they all seemed clever — turn 
their backs to their partners to get a good look at 
the strange American whpm Claire de Cintr^ was 
to marry, and reward the object of the exhibition 
with a charming smile. At last, as he turned away 
from a battery of smiles and other amenities, New- 
man caught the eye of the marquis looking at him 
heavily; and thereupon, for a single instant, he 
checked himself. "Am I behaving like a d — d 
fool?" he asked himself. "Am I stepping about 
like a terrier on his hind legs?" At this moment 
he perceived Mrs. Tristram at the other side of the 
room, and he waived his hand in farewell to M. de 
Bellegarde and made his way toward her. 

"Am I holding my head too high?" he asked. 
"Do I look as if I had the lower end of a pulley 
fastened to my chin?" 

"You look like all happy men, very ridiculous," 
said Mrs. Tristram. "It's the usual thing, neither 
better nor worse. I have been watching you for the 
last ten minutes, and I have been watching M. de 
Bellegarde. He doesn't like it." 

"The more credit to him for putting it through," 
replied Newman. "But I shall be generous. I 
shan't trouble him any more. But I am very happy. 
I can't stand still here. Please to take my arm and 
we will go for a walk." 

He led Mrs. Tristram through all the rooms. 
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There were a great many of them, and, decorated 
for the occasion and filled with a stately crowd, 
their somewhat tarnished nobleness recovered its 
lustre. Mrs. Tristram, looking about her, dropped a 
series of softly-incisive comments upon her fellow- 
guests. But Newman made vague answers; he hardly 
heard her; his thoughts were elsewhere. They were 
lost in a cheerful sense of success, of attainment and 
victory. His momentary care as to whether he 
looked like a fool passed away, leaving him simply 
with a rich contentment. He had got what he 
panted. The savor of success had always been 
highly agreeable to him, and it had been his fortune 
to know it often. But it had never before been so 
sweet, been associated with so much that was 
brilliant and suggestive and entertaining. The Hghts, 
the flowers, the music, the crowd, the splendid 
women, the jewels, the strangeness even of the 
universal murmur of a clever foreign tongue, were 
all a vivid symbol and assurance of his having 
grasped his purpose and forced along his groove. 
If Newman's smile was larger than usual, it was not 
tickled vanity that pulled the strings; he had no 
wish to be shown with the finger or to achieve per- 
§onal success. If he could have looked down at the 
scene, invisible, from a hole in the roof, he would 
have enjoyed it quite as much. It would have 
spoken to him about his own prosperity and deepened 
tiiat easy feeling about life to which, sooner or later, 
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he made all experience contribute. Just now the 
cup seemed full. 

"It is a very pretty party," said Mrs. Tristram, 
after they had walked a while. "I have seen noth- 
ing objectionable except my husband leaning against 
the wall and talking to an individual whom I sup- 
pose he takes for a duke, but whom I more than 
suspect to be the functionary who attends to the 
lamps. Do you think you could separate them? 
Knock over a lamp!" 

I doubt whether Newman, who saw no harm in 
Tristram's conversing with an ingenious mechanic, 
would have complied with this request; but at this 
moment Valentin de Bellegarde drew near. New- 
man, some weeks previously, had presented Madame 
de Cintr^'s youngest brother to Mrs. Tristram, for 
whose merits Valentin professed a discriminating 
relish and to whom he had paid several visits. 

"Did you ever read Keats's Belle Dame sans 
Merci?" asked Mrs. Tristram. "You remind me of 
the hero of the ballad: — 

* Oh , what can ail thee , knight-at-arms, 
Alone and palely loitering?' " 

"If I am alone, it is because I have been de- 
prived of your society," said Valentin. "Besides it 
is good manners for no man except Newman to 
look happy. This is all to his address. It is not 
for you and me to go before the curtain. 

"You promised me last spring," said Newman ta 
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Mrs. Tristram, "that six months from that time I 
should get into a monstrous rage. It seems to me 
the time's up, and yet the nearest I can come to 
doing anjrthing rough now is to offer you a caf6 
glace." 

"I told you we should do things grandly," said 
Valentin. "I don't allude to the cafi^s glac6s. But 
every one is here, and my sister told me just now 
that Urbain had been adorable." 

"He's a good fellow, he's 4 good fellow," said 
Newman. "I love him as a brother. That reminds 
me that I ought to go and say something polite to 
your mother." 

"Let it be something very polite indeed," said 
Valentin. "It may be the last time you will feel so 
much like it!" 

Newman walked away, almost disposed to clasp 
old Madame de Bellegarde round the waist. He 
passed through several rooms and at last found the 
old marquise in the first saloon, seated on a sofa, 
with her young kinsman. Lord Deepmere, beside 
her. The young man looked somewhat bored; his 
hands were thrust into his pockets and his eyes 
were fixed upon the toes of his shoes, his feet being 
thrust out in front of him. Madame de Bellegarde 
appeared to have been talking to him with some in- 
tensity and to be waiting for an answer to what she 
had said, or for some sign of the effect of her 
words. Her hands were folded in her lap, and she 
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was looking at his lordship's simple physiognomy 
with an air of poHtely suppressed irritation. 

Lord Deepmere looked up as Newman approached, 
met his eyes, and changed color. 

"I am afraid I disturb an interesting interview," 
said Newman. 

Madame de Bellegarde rose, and her companion 
rising at the same time, she put her hand into his 
arm. She answered nothing for an instant, and 
then, as he remained silent, she said with a smile, 
"It would be polite for Lord Deepmere to say it 
was very interesting." 

"Oh, Fm not polite!" cried his lordship, "But 
it was interesting." 

"Madame de Bellegarde was giving you some 
good advice, eh?" said Newman; "toning you down 
a little?" 

"I was giving him some excellent advice," said 
the marquise, fixing her fresh, cold eyes upon our 
hero. "It's for him to take it. 

"Take it, sir — take it," Newman exclaimed. 
"Any advice the marquise gives you to-night must 
be good. For to-night, marquise, you must speak 
from a cheerful, comfortable spirit, and that makes 
good advice. You see everything going on so brightly 
and successfully round you. Your party is magnifi- 
cent; it was a very happy thought. It is much bet- 
ter than that thing of mine would have been." 
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"If you are pleased I am satisfied," said Madame 
de Bellegarde. "My desire was to please you/' 

"Do you want to please me a little more?" said 
Newman. "Just drop our lordly friend; I am sure 
he wants to be off and shake his heels a little. Then 
take my arm and walk through the rooms." 

"My desire was to please you," the old lady re- 
peated. And she liberated Lord Deepmere, New- 
man rather wondering at her docility. "If this young 
man is wise," she added, "he will go and find my 
daughter and ask her to dance." 

"I have been indorsing your advice," said New- 
man, bending over her and laughing, "I suppose I 
must swallow that!" 

Lord Deepmere wiped his forehead and departed, 
and Madame de Bellegarde took Newman's arm. 
"Yes, it's a very pleasant, sociable entertainment," 
the latter declared, as they proceeded on their circuit. 
"Every one seems to know every one and to be glad 
to see every one. The marquis has made me ac- 
quainted with ever so many people, and I feel quite 
like one of the family. It's an occasion," Newman 
continued, wanting to say something thoroughly kind 
and comfortable, "that I shall always remember, and 
remember very pleasantly." 

"I think it is an occasion that we shall none of 
us forget," said the marquise, with her pure, neat 
enunciation. 

People made way for her as she passed, others 
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turned round and looked at her, and she received a 
great many greetings and pressings of the hand, all 
of which she accepted with the most delicate dignity. 
But though she smiled upon every one, she said 
nothing until she reached the last of the rooms, 
where she found her elder son. Then, "This is 
enough, sir," she declared with measured softness to 
Newman, and turned to the marquis. He put out 
both his hands and took both hers, drawing her to 
a seat with an air of the tenderest veneration. It 
was a most harmonious family group, and Newman 
discreetly retired. He moved through the rooms for 
some time longer, circulating freely, overtopping most 
people by his great height, renewing acquaintance 
with some of the groups to which Urbain de Belle- 
garde had presented him, and expending generally 
the surplus of his equanimity. He continued to find 
it all extremely agreeable; but the most agreeable 
things have an end, and the revelry on this occasion 
began to deepen to a close. The music was sound- 
ing its ultimate strains and people were looking for 
the marquise, to make their farewells. There seemed 
to be some difficulty in finding her, and Newman 
heard a report that she had left the ball, feeling 
faint. " She has succumbed to the emotions of the 
evening," he heard a lady say. "Poor, dear mar- 
quise; I can imagine all that they may have been 
for her!" But he learned immediately afterwards 
that she had recovered herself and was seated in an 
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arm-chair near the doorway, receiving parting com- 
pliments from great ladies who insisted upon her 
not rising. He himself set out in quest of Madame 
de Cintr^. He had seen her move past him many 
times in the rapid circles of a waltz, but in ac- 
cordance with her explicit instructions he had ex- 
changed no words with her since the beginning of 
the evening. The whole house having been thrown 
open, the apartments of the rez-de-chaussie were also 
accessible, though a smaller number of persons had 
gathered there. Newman wandered through them, 
observing a few scattered couples to whom this com- 
parative seclusion appeared grateful, and reached a 
small conservatory which opened into the garden. 
The end of the conservatory was formed by a clear 
sheet of glass, unmasked by plants, and admitting 
the winter starlight so directly that a person stand- 
ing there would seem to have passed into the open 
air. Two persons stood there now, a lady and a 
gentleman; the lady Newman, from within the room 
and although she had turned her back to it, im- 
mediately recognized as Madame de Cintr^. He 
hesitated as to whether he would advance, but as 
he did so she looked round, feeling apparently that 
he was there. She rested her eyes on him a moment 
and then turned again to her companion. 

"It is almost a pity not to tell Mr. Newman," 
she said softly, but in a tone that Newman could 
hear. 
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"Tell him if you likel" the gentleman answered, 
in the voice of Lord Deepmere. 

"Oh, tell me by all means!" said Newman ad- 
vancing. 

Lord Deepmere, he observed, was very red in 
the face, and he had twisted his gloves into a tight 
cord as if he had been squeezing them dry. These, 
presumably, were tokens of violent emotion, and it 
seemed to Newman that the traces of a correspond- 
ing agitation were visible in Madame de Cintre's 
face. The two had been talking with much vivacity. 
"What I should tell you is only to my lord's credit," 
said Madame de Cintr^, smiling frankly enough. 

"He wouldn't like it any better for that!" said 
my lord, with his awkward laugh. 

"Come; what's the mystery?" Newman demanded. 
"Clear it up. I don't like mysteries." 

"We must have some things we don't like, and 
go without some we do," said the ruddy young 
nobleman, laughing still. 

"It's to Lord Deepmere's credit, but it is not to 
every one's," said Madame de Cintr^. "So I shall 
say nothing about it. You may be sure," she added; 
and she put out her hand to the EngHshman, who 
took it half shyly, half impetuously. "And now go 
and dance!" she said. 

"Oh yes, I feel awfully like dancing!" he an- 
swered. "I shall go and get tipsy." And he walked 
away with a gloomy guffaw. 
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"What has happened between you?" Newman 
asked. 

"I can't tell you— now/' said Madame de Cintr^. 
"Nothing that need make you unhappy." 

"Has the little Englishman been trying to make 
love to you?" 

She hesitated, and then she uttered a grave "No! 
he's a very honest little fellow." 

"But you are agitated. Something is the matter." 

"Nothing, I repeat, that need make you unhappy. 
My agitation is over. Some day I will tell you what 
it was; not now. I can't now!" 

"Well, I confess," remarked Newman, "I don't 
want to hear anything unpleasant. I am satisfied 
with everything — most of all with you. I have seen 
all the ladies and talked with a great many of them; 
but I am satisfied with you." Madame de Cintre 
covered him for a moment with her large, soft 
glance, and then turned her eyes away into the 
starry night. So they stood silent a moment, side 
by side. "Say you are satisfied with me," said 
Newman. 

He had to wait a moment for the answer; but it 
came at last, low yet distinct: "I am very happy." 

It was presently followed by a few words from 
another source, which made them both turn round. 
"I am sadly afraid Madame de Cintr6 will take a 
chill. I have ventured to bring a shawl." Mrs, 
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Bread stood there softly solicitous, holding a white 
drapery in her hand. 

"Thank you," said Madame de Cintr6, "the sight 
of those' cold stars gives one a sense of frost. I 
won't take your shawl, but we will go back into the 
house." 

She passed back and Newman followed her, Mrs. 
Bread standing respectfully aside to make way for 
them. Newman paused an instant before the old 
woman, and she glanced up at him with a silent 
greeting. "Oh, yes," he said, "you must come and 
live with us." 

"Well then, sir, if you will," she answered, "you 
have not seen the last of me!" 



CHAPTER IV. 

NewMAN was fond of music and went often to 
the opera. A couple of evenings after Madame de 
Bellegarde's ball he sat listening to "Don Giovanni," 
having in honor of this work, which he had never 
yet seen represented, come to occupy his orchestra- 
chair before the rising of the curtain. Frequently 
he took a large box and invited a party of his com- 
patriots; this was a mode of recreation to which he 
was much addicted. He Hked making up parties of 
his friends and conducting them to the theatre, and 
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taking them to drive on high drags or to dine at 
remote restaurants. He Hked doing things which 
involved his paying for people; the vulgar truth is 
that he enjoyed "treating" them. This was not be- 
cause he was what is called purse-proud; handhng 
money in public was on the contrary positively dis- 
agreeable to him; he had a sort of personal modesty 
about it, akin to what he would have felt about 
making a toilet before spectators. But just as it was 
a gratification to him to be handsomely dressed, just 
so it was a private satisfaction to him (he enjoyed it 
very clandestinely) to have interposed, pecuniarily, 
in a scheme of pleasure. To set a large group of 
people in motion and transport them to a distance, 
to have special conveyances, to charter railway-car- 
riages and steamboats, harmonized with his relish 
for bold processes, and made hospitality seem more 
active and more to the purpose. A few evenings 
before the occasion of which 1 speak he had invited 
several ladies and gentlemen to the opera to listen 
to Madame Alboni — a party which included Miss 
Dora Finch. It befell, however, that Miss Dora 
Finch, sitting near Newman in the box, discoursed 
brilliantly, not only during the entr'actes, but during 
many of the finest portions of the performance, so 
that Newman had really come away with an irritated 
sense that Madame Alboni had a thin, shrill voice, 
and that her musical phrase was much garnished 
with a laugh of the giggling order. After this he 
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promised himself to go for a while to the opera 
alone. 

When the curtain had fallen upon the first act of 
**Don Giovanni" he turned round in his place to 
observe the house. Presently, in one of the boxes, 
he perceived Urbain de Bellegarde and his wife. 
The little marquise was sweeping the house very 
busily with a glass, and Newman, supposing that she 
saw him, determined to go and bid her good even- 
ing. M. de Bellegarde was leaning against a column, 
motionless, looking straight in front of him, with one 
hand in the breast of his white waistcoat and the 
other resting his hat on his thigh. Newman was 
about to leave his place when he noticed in that ob- 
scure region devoted to the small boxes which in 
France are called, not inaptly, "bathing-tubs," a face 
which even the dim light and the distance could not 
make wholly indistinct. It was the face of a young 
and pretty woman, and it was surmounted with a 
coiflfure of pink roses and diamonds. This person 
was looking round the house, and her fan was mov- 
ing to and fro with the most practised grace; when 
she lowered it, Newman perceived a pair of plump 
white shoulders and the edge of a rose-colored dress. 
Beside her, very close to the shoulders, and talking, 
apparently with an earnestness which it pleased her 
scantily to heed, sat a young man with a red face 
and a very low shirt-collar. A moment's gazing left 
Newman with no doubts; the pretty young woman 
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was No^mie Nioche. He looked hard into the depths 
of the box, thinking her father might perhaps be in 
attendance, but from what he could see the young 
man's eloquence had no other auditor. Newman at 
last made his way out, and in doing so he passed 
beneath the baignoire of Mademoiselle No^mie. She 
saw him as he approached and gave him a nod and 
smile which seemed meant as an assurance that she 
was still a good-natured girl, in spite of her enviable 
rise in the world. Newman passed into the foyer 
and walked through it. Suddenly he paused in front 
of a gentleman seated on one of the divans. The 
gentleman's elbows were on his knees; he was lean- 
ing forward and staring at the pavement, lost ap- 
parently in meditations of a somewhat gloomy cast. 
But in spite of his bent head Newman recognized 
him, and in a moment sat down beside him. Then 
the gentleman looked up and displayed the express- 
ive countenance of Valentin de Bellegarde. 

"What in the world are you thinking of so hard?" 
asked Newman. 

"A subject that requires hard thinking to do it 
justice," said Valentin. "My immeasurable idiocy." 

"What is the matter now?" 

"The matter now is that 1 am a man again, and 
no more a fool than usual. But I came within an 
inch of taking that girl au sirieux'^ 

"You mean the young lady below stairs, in a 
baignoire, in a pink dress?" said Newman. 
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"Did you notice what a brilliant kind of pink it 
was?" Valentin inquired, by way of answer. "It 
makes her look as white as new milk." 

"White or black, as you please. But you have 
stopped going to see her?" 

"Oh, bless you, no. Why should I stop? I have 
changed, but she hasn't," said Valentin. "I see she 
is a vulgar little wretch, after all. But she is as 
amusing as ever, and one must be amused." 

"Well, I am glad she strikes you so unpleasantly," 
Newman rejoined. "I suppose you have swallowed 
all those fine words you used about her the other 
night. You compared her to a sapphire, or a 
topaz, or an amethyst — some precious stone; what 
was it?" 

"I don't remember," said Valentin, "it may have 
been to a cait>uncle! But she won't make a fool of 
me now. She has no real charm. It's an awfully 
low thing to make a mistake about a person of that 
sort." 

"I congratulate you," Newman declared, "upon 
the scales having fallen from your eyes. It's a great 
triumph; it ought to make you feel better." 

"Yes, it makes me feel better!" said Valentin, 
gayly. Then, checking himself, he looked askance 
at Newman. "I rather think you are laughing at 
me. If you were not one of the family I would take 
it up." 

"Oh, no, I'm not laughing, any more than I 
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am one of the family. You make me feel badly. 
You are too clever a fellow, you are made of too 
good stuflf, to spend your time in ups and downs 
over that class of goods. The idea of splitting 
hairs about Miss Nioche! It seems to me awfully 
foolish. You say you have given up taking her seri- 
ously; but you take her seriously so long as you take 
her at all." 

Valentin turned round in his place and looked 
a while at Newman, wrinkling his forehead and rub- 
bing his knees. "Vous parlez d'or. But she has 
wonderfully pretty arms. Would you believe I didn't 
know it till this evening?" 

"But she is a vulgar Httle wretch, remember, all 
the same," said Newman. 

"Yes; the other day she had the bad taste to 
begin to abuse her father, to his face, in my pre- 
sence. I shouldn't have expected it of her; it was 
a disappointment; heigho!" 

"Why, she cares no more for her father than for 
her door-mat," said Newman. "I discovered that the 
first time I saw her." 

"Oh, that's another affair; she may think of the 
poor old beggar what she pleases. But it was low 
in her to call him bad names; it quite threw me off. 
It was about a frilled petticoat that he was to have 
fetched from the washer-woman's; he appeared to 
have neglected this graceful duty. She almost boxed 
his ears. He stood there staring at her with his 
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little blank eyes and smoothing his old hat with his 
coat-tail. At last he turned round and went out 
without a word. Then I told her it was in very bad 
taste to speak so to one's papa. She said she should 
be so thankful to me if I would mention it to her 
whenever her taste was at fault; she had immense 
confidence in mine. I told her I couldn't have the 
bother of forming her manners; I had had an idea 
they were already formed, after the best models. 
She had disappointed me. But I shall get over it," 
said Valentin, gayly. 

"Oh, time's a great consoler!" Newman answered 
with humorous sobriety. He was silent a moment, 
and then he added, in another tone, "I wish you 
would think of what I said to you the other day. 
Come over to America with us, and I will put you 
in the way of doing some business. You have got a 
very good head, if you will only use it." 

Valentin made a genial grimace. "My head is 
much obliged to you. Do you. mean the place in a 
bank?" 

"There are several places, but I suppose you 
would consider the bank the most aristocratic." 

Valentin burst into a laugh. "My dear fellow, 
at night all cats are gray! When one derogates there 
are no degrees." 

Newman answered nothing for a minute. Then, 
"I think you will find there are degrees in success," 
he said with a certain dryness, 
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Valentin had leaned forward again, with his 
elbows on his knees, and he was scratching the 
pavement with his stick. At last he said, looking 
up, "Do you really think I ought to do something?" 

Newman laid his hand on his companion's arm 
and looked at him a moment through sagaciously- 
narrowed eyelids. "Try it and see. You are not 
good enough for it, but we will stretch a point.", 

"Do you really think I can make some money? I 
should like to see how it feels to have a little." 

"Do what I tell you, and you shall be rich," said 
Newman. "Think of it." And he looked at his 
watch and prepared to resume his way to Madame 
de Bellegarde's box. 

"Upon my word I will think of it," said Valentin. 
"I will go and listen to Mozart another half hour — 
I can always think better to music — and profoundly 
meditate upon it." 

The marquis was with his wife when Newman 
entered their box; he was bland, remote, and correct 
as usual; or, as it seemed to Newman, even more 
than usual. 

"What do you think of the opera?" asked our 
hero. "What do you think of the Don?" 

"We all know what Mozart is," said the marquis; 
*'our impressipns don't date from this evening. Mo- 
zart is youth, freshness, brilliancy, facility — a. little 
too great facility, perhaps. But the execution is 
here and there deplorably rough." 
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"I am very curious to see how it ends," said 
Newman. 

"You speak as if it were a feuilleton in the 
'Figaro,'" observed the marquis. "You have surely 
seen the opera before?" 

"Never," said Newman. "I am sure I should 
have remembered it. Donna Elvira reminds me of 
Madame de Cintre; I don't mean in her ^cum- 
stances, but in the music she sings." 

"It is a very nice distinction," laughed the mar- 
quis lightly. "There is no great possibility, I imagine, 
of Madame de Cintre being forsaken." 

"Not much!" said Newman. "But what becomes 
of the Don?" 

"The devil comes down — or comes up," said 
Madame de Bellegarde, "and carries him off. I 
suppose Zerlina reminds you of me." 

"I will go to the foyer for a few moments," said 
the marquis, " and give you a chance to say that the 
commander — the man of stone — resembles me." 
And he passed out of the box. 

The little marquise stared an instant at the velvet 
ledge of the balcony, and then murmured, "Not a 
man of stone, a man of wood." Newman had taken 
her husband's empty chair. She made no protest, 
and then she turned suddenly and laid her closed 
fan upon his arm. "I am very glad you came in," 
she said. "I want to ask you a favor. I wanted to 
do so on Thursday, at my mother-in-law's ball, but 
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you would give me no chance. You were in such 
very good spirits that I thought you might grant my 
little favor then; not that you look particularly dole- 
ful now. It is something you must promise me; 
now is the time to take you; after you are married 
you will be good for nothing. Come, promise!" 

"I never sign a paper without reading it first," 
said Newman. "Show me your document." 

"No, you must sign with your eyes shut; I will 
hold your hand. Come, before you put your head 
into the noose. You ought to be thankful to me 
for giving you a chance to do something amusing." 

"If it is so amusing," said Newman, "it will be 
m even better season after I am married." 

"In other words," cried Madame de Bellegarde, 
"you will not do it at all. You will be afraid of 
your wife." 

"Oh, if the thing is intrinsically improper," said 
Newman, "I won't go into it. If it is not, I will do 
it after my marriage." 

"You talk Hke a treatise on logic, and English 
logic into the bargain!" exclaimed Madame de Belle- 
garde. "Promise, then, after you are married. After 
all, I shall enjoy keeping you to it" 

"Well, then, after I am married," said Newman 
serenely. 

The Httle marquise hesitated a moment, looking 
at him, and he wondered what was coming. "I sup- 
pose you know what my life is," she presently said. 
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"I have no pleasure, I see nothing, I do nothing. I 
live in Paris as I might Hve at Poitiers. My mother- 
in-law calls me — ^what is the pretty word? — a gad- 
about? accuses me of going to unheard-of places, 
and thinks it ought to be joy enough for me to sit 
at home and count over my ancestors on my fingers. 
But why should I bother about my ancestors? I am 
sure they never bothered about me. I don't pro- 
pose to Hve with a green shade on my eyes; I hold 
that things were made to look at. My husband, you 
know, has principles, and the first on the list is that 
the Tuileries are dreadfully vulgar. If the Tuileries 
are vulgar, his principles are tiresome. If I chose I 
might have principles quite as well as he. If they 
grew on one's family tree I should only have to give 
mine a shake to bring down a shower of the finest. 
At any rate, I prefer clever Bonapartes to stupid 
Bourbons." 

"Oh, I see; you want to go to court," said New- 
man, vaguely conjecturing that she might wish him 
to appeal to the United States legation to smooth 
her way to the imperial halls. 

The marquise gave a little sharp laugh. "You 
are a thousand miles away. I will take care of the 
Tuileries myself; the day I decide to go they will be 
very glad to have me. Sooner or later I shall dance 
in an imperial quadrille. I know what you are gping 
to say: *How will you dare?" But I shall dare. I 
am afraid of my husband; he is soft, smooth, irre- 
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proachable, everything that you know; but I am 
afraid of him — horribly afraid of him. And yet I 
shall arrive at the Tuileries. But that will not be 
this winter, nor perhaps next, and meantime 1 must 
live. For the moment, I want to go somewhere 
else; it's my dream. I want to go to the Bal BuUier." 

"To the Bal Bulher?" repeated Newman, for 
whom the words at first meant nothing. 

"The ball in the Latin Quarter, where the stu- 
dents dance with their mistresses. Don't tell me 
you have not heard of it." 

"Oh yes," said Newman; "I have heard of it; 
I remember now. I have even been there. And 
you want to go there?" 

"It is silly, it is low, it is anything you please. 
But I want to go. Some of my friends have been, and 
they say it is awfully drdle. My friends go every- 
where; it is only I who sit moping at home." 

"It seems to me you are not at home now," said 
Newman, "and I shouldn't exactly say you were 
moping." 

"I am bored to death. I have been to the opera 
twice a week for the last eight years. Whenever I 
ask for anything my mouth is stopped with that: 
Pray, madam, haven't you an opera box? Could a 
woman of taste want more? In the first place, my 
opera box was down in my contrat; they have to 
give it to me. To-night, for instance, I should have 
preferred a thousand times to go to the Palais 
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Royal But my husband won't go to the Palais 
Royal because the ladies of the court go there so 
much. You may imagine, then, whether he would 
take me to BuUier's; he says it is a mere imitation 
— and a bad one — of what they do at the Princess 
Kleinfuss's. But as I don't go to the Princess Klein- 
fuss's, the next best thing is to go to BulHer's. It is 
my dream, at any rate; it's a fixed idea. All I ask 
of you is to give me your arm; you are less com- 
promising than any one else. I don't know why, 
but you are. I can arrange it. I shall risk some- 
thing, but that is my own affair. Besides, fortune 
favors the bold. Don't refuse me; it is my dream!" 

Newman gave a loud laugh. It seemed to him 
hardly worth while to be the wife of the Marquis de 
Bellegarde, a daughter of the crusaders, heiress of 
six centuries of glories and traditions, to have cen- 
tred one's aspirations upon the sight of a couple of 
hundred young ladies kicking off young men's hats. 
It struck him as a theme for the moralist; but he 
had no time to moralize upon it. The curtain rose 
again; M. de Bellegarde returned, and Newman went 
back to his seat. 

He observed that Valentin de Bellegarde had 
taken his place in the baignoire of Mademoiselle 
Nioche, behind this young lady and her companion, 
where he was visible only if one carefully looked 
for him. In the next act Newman met him in the 
lobby and asked him if he had reflected upon pos- 
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sible emigration. "If you really meant to meditate," 
he said, "you might have chosen a better place 
for it." 

"Oh, the place was not bad," said Valentin. "I 
was not thinking of that girl. I listened to the 
music, and, without thinking of the play or looking 
at the stage, I turned over your proposal. At first it 
seemed quite fantastic. And then a certain fiddle 
in the orchestra — I could distinguish it — began to 
say as it scraped away, *Why not, why not?' And 
then, in that rapid movement, all the fiddles took it 
up and the conductor's stick seemed to beat it in 
the air: *Why not, why not?' Fm sure I can't sayl 
I don't see why not. I don't see why I shouldn't do 
something. It appears to me really a very bright 
idea. This sort of thing is certainly very stale. And 
then I could come back with a trunk full of dollars. 
Besides, I might possibly find it amusing. They call 
me a raffini; who knows but that I might discover 
an unsuspected charm in shop-keeping? It would 
really have a certain romantic, picturesque side; it 
would look well in my biography. It would look 
as if I were a strong man, a first-rate man, a man 
who dominated circumstances." 

"Never mind how it would look," said Newman. 
"It always looks well to have half a million of dol- 
lars. There is no reason why you shouldn't have 
them if you will mind what I tell you — I alone — 
and not talk to other parties." He passed his arm 
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into that of his companion, and the two walked for 
some time up and down one of the less frequented 
corridors. Newman's imagination began to glow with 
the idea of converting his bright, impracticable friend 
into a first-class man of business. He felt for the 
moment a sort of spiritual zeal, the zeal of the pro- 
pagandist. Its ardor was in part the result of that 
general discomfort which the sight of all uninvested 
capital produced in him; so fine an intelligence as 
Bellegarde's ought to be dedicated to high uses. The 
highest uses known to Newman's experience were 
certain transcendent sagacities in the handling of rail- 
way stock. And then his zeal was quickened by his 
personal kindness for Valentin; he had a sort of pity 
for him which he was well aware he never could have 
made the Comte de Bellegarde understand. He never 
lost a sense of its being pitiable that Valentin should 
think it a large life to revolve in varnished boots be- 
tween the Rue d'Anjou and the Rue de I'Universit^, 
taking the Boulevard des Italiens on the way, when 
over there in America one's promenade was a conti- 
nent, and one's Boulevard stretched from New York 
to San Francisco. It mortified him, moreover, to 
think that Valentin lacked money; there was a pain- 
ful grotesqueness in it. It affected him as the igno- 
rance of a companion, otherwise without reproach, 
touching some rudimentary branch of learning would 
have done. There were things that one knew about 
as a matter of course, he would have said in such ^ 
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case. Just so, if one pretended to be easy in the 
world, one had money as a matter of course; one 
had made it! There was something ahnost ridicu- 
lously anomalous to Newman in the sight of Hvely 
pretensions unaccompanied by large investments in 
railroads; though I may add that he would not have 
maintained that such investments were in them- 
selves a proper ground for pretensions. "I will make 
you do something," he said to Valentin; "I will put 
you through. I know half a dozen things in which 
we can make a place for you. You will see some 
lively work. It will take you a little while to get 
used to the life, but you will work in before long, 
and at the end of six months — after you have done 
a thing or two on your own account — you will like 
it. And then it will be very pleasant for you, having 
your sister over there. It will be pleasant for her to 
have you, too. Yes, Valentin," continued Newman, 
pressing his friend's arm genially, "I think I see 
just the opening for you. Keep quiet and FU push 
you right in." 

Newman pursued this favoring strain for some 
time longer. The two men strolled about for a 
quarter of an hour. Valentin listened and ques- 
tioned, many of his questions making Newman laugh 
loud at the naivet6 of his ignorance of the vulgar 
processes of money-getting; smiling himself, too, half 
ironical and half curious. And yet he was serious; 
he was fascinated by Newman's plain prose version 
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of the legend of El Dorado. It is true, however^ 
that though to accept an ** opening" in an American 
mercantile house might be a bold, original, and in 
its consequences extremely agreeable thing to do, he 
did not quite see himself objectively doing it. So 
that when the bell rang to indicate the close of the 
entr'acte, there was a certain mock-heroism in his 
saying, with his brilliant smile, "Well, then, put me 
through; push me in! I make myself over to you.. 
Dip me into the pot and turn me into gold." 

They had passed into the corridor which encircled 
the row of baignoires, and Valentin stopped in front 
of the dusky little box in which Mademoiselle Nioche 
had bestowed herself, laying his hand on the door- 
knob. "Oh, come, are you going back there?" 
asked Newman. 

"Mon Dieu, oui," said Valentin. 

"Haven't you another place?" 

"Yes, I have my usual place, in the stalls." 

"You had better go and occupy it, then." 

"I see her very well from there, too," added Va- 
lentin, serenely; "and to-night she is worth seeing. 
But," he added in a moment, "I have a particular 
reason for going back just now." 

"Oh, I give you up," said Newman, "You are 
infatuated!" 

"No, it is only this. There is a young man in 
the box whom I shall annoy by going in, and I want 
to annoy him." 
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"I am sorry to hear it," said Newman. "Can't 
you leave the poor fellow alone?" 

"No, he has given me cause. The box is not 
his; Noemie came in alone and installed herself. I 
went and spoke to her, and in a few moments she 
asked me to go and get her fan from the pocket of 
her cloak, which the ouvreuse had carried off. In my 
absence this gentleman came in and took the chair 
beside No6mie in which I had been sitting. My 
reappearance disgusted him, and he had the gross- 
ness to show it. He came within an ace of being 
impertinent. I don't know who he is; he is some 
vulgar wretch. I can't think where she picks up 
such acquaintances. He has been drinking, too, but 
he knows what he is about. Just now, in the second 
act, he was unmannerly again. I shall put in an- 
other appearance for ten minutes — time enough to 
give him an opportunity to commit himself, if he 
feels inclined. I really can't let the brute suppose 
that he is keeping me out of the box." 

"My dear fellow," said Newman, remonstrantly, 
"what child's play! You are not going to^ pick a 
quarrel about that girl, I hope." 

"That girl has nothing to do with it, and I have 
no intention of picking a quarrel. I am not a bully 
nor a fire-eater. I simply wish to make a point that 
a gentleman must." 

"Oh, damn your point!" said Newman. "That 
is the trouble with you Frenchmen; you must be 
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always making points. Well," he added, "be short 
But if you are going in for this kind of thing, we 
must ship you off to America in advance." 

"Very good," Valentin answered, "whenever you 
please. But if I go to America, I must not let this 
gentleman suppose that it is to run away from him." 

And they separated. At the end of the act New- 
man observed that Valentin was still in the baignoire. 
He strolled into the corridor again, expecting to 
meet him, and when he was within a few yards of 
Mademoiselle Nioche's box saw his friend pass out, 
accompanied by the young man who had been seated 
beside its fair occupant. The two gentlemen walked 
with some quickness of step to a distant part of the 
lobby, where Newman perceived them stop and stand 
talking. The manner of each was perfectly quiet, 
but the stranger, who looked flushed, had begun to 
wipe his face very emphatically with his pocket- 
handkerchief. By this time Newman was abreast of 
the baignoire; the door had been left ajar, and he 
could see a pink dress inside. He immediately went 
in. Ma^demoiselle Nioche turned and greeted him 
with a brilliant smile. 

"Ah, you have at last decided to come and see 
me?" she exclaimed. "You just save your polite- 
ness. You find me in a fine moment. Sit down." 
There was a very becoming little flush in her cheek, 
and her eye had a noticeable spark. You would have 
said that she had received some very good news. 
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"Something has happened here!" said Newman, 
without sitting down. 

"You find me in a very fine moment," she re- 
peated. "Two gentlemen — one of them is M. de 
Bellegarde, the pleasure of whose acquaintance I owe 
to you — have just had words about your humble 
servant. Very big words too. They can't come off 
without crossing swords. A duel — that will give me 
a push!" cried Mademoiselle No^mie, clapping her 
little hands. "Cest 5a qui pose une femme!" 

"You don't mean to say that Bellegarde is going 
to fight about you!^* exclaimed Newman, dis- 
gustedly. 

"Nothing less!" and she looked at him with a 
hard little smile. "No, no, you are not galantl 
And if you prevent this affair I shall owe you a 
grudge — and pay my debt!" 

Newman uttered an imprecation which, though 
brief — it consisted simply of the interjection "Oh!" 
followed by a geographical, or more correctly, per- 
haps, a theological noun in four letters — had better 
not be transferred to these pag^s. He turned his 
back without more ceremony upon the pink dress 
and went out of the box. In the corridor he found 
Valentin and his companion walking towards him. 
The latter was thrusting a card into his waistcoat 
pocket. Mademoiselle No^mie's jealous votary was 
a tall, robust young man with a thick nose, a promi- 
nent blue eye, a Germanic physiognomy, and a 
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massive watch-chain. When they reached the box, 
Valentin with an emphasized bow made way for 
him to pass in first. Newman touched Valentin's 
arm as a sign that he wished to speak with him, 
and Bellegarde answered that he would be with him 
in an instant. Valentin entered the box after the 
robust young man, but a couple of minutes after^ 
wards he reappeared, largely smihng. 

"She is immensely tickled," he said. "She says 
we will make her fortune. I don't want to be fatur 
ous, but I think it is very possible." 

"So you are going to fight?" said Newman. 

"My dear fellow, don't look so mortally dis^ 
gusted. It was not my own choice. The thing is 
all arranged." 

"I told you so!" groaned Newman. 

"I told him so," said Valentin, smiling. 

"AVhat did he do to you?" 

"My good friend, it doesn't matter what. He 
used an expression — ^I took it up." 

"But I insist upon knowing; I can't, as your elder 
brother, have you rushing into this sort of non- 
sense." 

"I am very much obliged to you," said Valentin. 
"I have nothing to conceal, but I can't go into par- 
ticulars now and here." 

"We will leave this place, then. You can tell 
me outside." 

"Oh no, I can't leave this place; why should I 
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hurry away? I will go to my orchestra-stall and sit 
out the opera." 

"You will not enjoy it; you will be preoccupied." 

Valentin looked at him a moment, colored a 
little, smiled, and patted him on the arm. "You 
are delightfully simple! Before an affair a man is 
quiet The quietest thing I can do is to go straight 
to my place." 

"Ah," said Newman, "you want her to see you 
there — you and your quietness. I am not so simple! 
It is a poor business." 

Valentin remained, and the two men, in their 
respective places, sat out the rest of the performance, 
which was also enjoyed by Mademoiselle Nioche 
and her truculent admirer. At the end Newman 
joined Valentin again, and they went into the street 
together. Valentin shook his head at his friend's 
proposal that he should get into Newman's own 
vehicle, and stopped on the edge of the pavement. 
"I must go off alone," he said; "I must look up 
a couple of friends who will take charge of this 
matter." 

"I will take charge of it," Newman declared. 
"Put it into my hands*" 

"You are very kind, but that is hardly possible. 
In the first place, you are, as you said just now, 
almost my brother; you are about to marry my 
sister. That alone disqualifies you; it casts doubts 
en your impartiality. And if it didn't, it would be 
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enough for me that I strongly suspect you of dis- 
approving of the affair. You would try to prevent a 
meeting." 

"Of course I should," said Newman. ."Whoever 
your friends are, I hope they will do that." 

"Unquestionably they will. They will urge that 
excuses be made, proper excuses. But you would be 
too good-natured. You won't do." 

Newman was silent a moment. He was keenly 
annoyed, but he saw it was useless to attempt inter- 
ference. "When is this precious performance to 
come off?" he asked. 

"The sooner the better," said Valentin. "The 
day after to-morrow, I hope." 

"Well," said Newman, "I have certainly a claim 
to know the facts. I can't consent to shut my eyes 
to the matter." 

"I shall be most happy to tell you the facts," 
said Valentin. "They are very simple, and it will 
be quickly done. But now everything depends on 
my putting my hands on my friends without delay. 
I will jump into a cab; you had better drive to my 
room and wait for me there. I will turn up at the 
end of an hour." 

Newman assented protestingly, let his friend go, 
and then betook himself to the picturesque little 
apartment in the Rue d'Anjou. It was more than 
an hour before Valentin returned, but when he did 
so he was able to announce that he had found one 
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of his desired friends, and that this gentleman had 
taken upon himself the care of securing an associate, 
Newman had been sitting without lights by Valentin's 
faded fire, upon which he had thrown a log; the blaze 
played over the richly-encumbered little sitting-room 
and produced fantastic gleams and shadows. He 
Hstened in silence to Valentin's account of what had 
passed between him and the gentleman whose card 
he had in his pocket — M. Stanislas Kapp, of Stras- 
bourg — after his return to Mademoiselle Nioche's 
box. This hospitable young lady had espied an ac- 
quaintance on the other side of the house, and had 
expressed her displeasiu-e at his not having the civility 
to come and pay her a visit. "Oh, let him alone!" 
M. Stanislas Kapp had hereupon exclaimed. "There 
are too many people in the box already." And he 
had fixed his eyes with a demonstrative stare upon M. 
de Bellegarde. Valentin had promptly retorted that 
if there were too many people in the box it was easy 
for M. Kapp to diminish the number. "I shall be 
most happy to open the door for you/" M. Kapp ex- 
claimed. "I shall be delighted to fling you into the 
pit!" Valentin had answered. "Oh, do make a rum- 
pus and get into the papers!" MissNo^mie had glee- 
fully ejaculated. "M. Kapp, turn him out; or, M. 
de Bellegarde, pitch him into the pit, into the orches- 
tra — anywhere! I don't care who does which, so 
long as you make a scene." Valentin answered that 
they would make no scene, but that the gentleman 
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would be so good as to step into the corridor with 
him. In the corridor, after a brief further exchange 
of words, there had been an exchange of cards. M.. 
Stanislas Kapp was very stiff. He evidently meant 
to force his offence home. 

"The man, no doubt, was insolent," Newman said; 
"but if you hadn't gone back into the box the thing 
wouldn't have happened." 

"Why, don't you see," Valentin replied, "that the 
event proves the extreme propriety of my going back 
into the box? M. Kapp wished to provoke me; he 
was awaiting his chance. In such a case — that is, 
when he has been, so to speak, notified — a man must 
be on hand to receive the provocation. My not re- 
turning would simply have been tantamount to my 
saying to M. Stanislas Kapp, 'Oh, if you are going 
to be disagreeable'" — 

" * You must manage it by yourself; damned if I'll 
help you!' That would have been a thoroughly sen- 
sible thing to say. The only attraction for you seems 
to have been the prospect of M. Kapp's impertinence," 
Newman went on. "You told me you were not 
going back for that girl." 

"Oh, don't mention that girl any more," mur- 
mured Valentin. "She's a bore." 

"With all my heart. But if that is the way you 
feel about her, why couldn't you let her alone?" 

Valentin shook his head with a fine smile. "I 
don't think you quite understand, and I don't be- 
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lieve I can make you. She understood the situa- 
tion; she knew what was in the air; she was watch- 
ing us." 

*'A cat may look at a king! What difference does 
that make?*' 

"Why, a man can't back down before a woman." 

"I don't call her a woman. You said yourself 
she was a stone," cried Newman. 

"Well," Valentin rejoined, "there is no disputing 
about tastes. It's a matter of feehng; it's measured 
by one's sense of honor." 

"Oh, confound your sense of honor!" cried New- 
man. 

"It is vain talking," said Valentin; "words have 
passed, and the thing is settled." 

Newman turned away, taking his hat. Then 
pausing with his hand on the door, "What are you 
going to use?" he asked. 

"That is for M. Stanislas Kapp, as the challenged 
party, to decide. My own choice would be a short, 
light sword. I handle it well. I'm an indifferent 
shot;" 

Newman had put on his hat; he pushed it back, 
gently scratching his forehead, high up. "I wish it 
were pistols," he said. "I could show you how to 
lodge a bullet!" 

Valentin broke into a laugh. "What is it some 
English poet says about consistency? It's a flower, 
or a star, or a jewel. Yours has the beauty of all 
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three!" But he agreed to see Newman again on the 
morrow, after the details of his meeting with M. 
Stanislas Kapp should have been arranged. 

In the course of the day Newman received three 
lines from him, saying that it had been decided that 
he should cross the frontier, with his adversary, and 
that he was to take the night express to Geneva. 
He should have time, however, to dine with Newman. 
In the afternoon Newman called upon Madame de 
Cintr6, but his visit was brief. She was as gracious 
and sympathetic as he had ever found her, but she 
was sad, and she confessed, on Newman's charging 
her with her red eyes, that she had been crying. 
Valentin had been with her a couple of hours before, 
and his visit had left her with a painful impression. 
He had laughed and gossiped, he had brought her 
no bad news, he had only been, in his manner, 
rather more affectionate than usual. His fraternal 
tenderness had touched her, and on his departure 
she had burst into tears. She had felt as if some- 
thing strange and sad were going to happen; she 
had tried to reason away the fancy, and the effort 
had only given her a headache. Newman, of course, was 
perforce tongue-tied about Valentin's projected duel, 
and his dramatic talent was not equal to satirizing 
Madame de Cintr^'s presentiment as pointedly as 
perfect seciuity demanded. Before he went away 
he asked Madame de Cintr^ whether Valentin had 
seen his mother, 
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"Yes," she said, "but he didn't make her cry." 
It was in Newman's own apartment that Valen- 
tin dined, having brought his portmanteau, so that 
he might adjourn directly to the railway. M. Stan- 
islas Kapp had positively declined to make excuses, 
and he, on his side, obviously, had none to offer. 
Valentin had found out with whom he was dealing. 
M. Stanislas Kapp was the son and heir of a rich 
brewer of Strasbourg, a youth of a sanguineous — and 
sanguinary — temperament. He was making ducks 
and drakes of the paternal brewery, and although he 
passed in a general way for a good fellow, he had 
already been observed to be quarrelsome after din- 
ner. "Que voulez-vous?" said Valentin. "Brought 
up on beer, he can't stand champagne." He had 
chosen pistols. Valentin, at dinner, had an excellent 
appetite; he made a point, in view of his long jour- 
ney, of eating more than usual. He took the Uberty 
of suggesting to Newman a sUght modification in the 
composition of a certain fish-sauce; he thought it 
would be worth mentioning to the cook. But New- 
man had no thoughts for fish-sauce; he felt thorougly 
discontented. As he sat and watched his amiable and 
clever companion going through his excellent repast 
with the delicate deUberation of hereditary epicurism, 
the folly of so charming a fellow travelling off to ex- 
pose his agreeable young hfe for the sake of M. 
Stanislas and Mademoiselle No^mie struck him with 
intolerable force. He had grown fond of Valentin, 
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he felt now how fond; and his sense of helpl^saess 
only increased his irritation. 

"Well, this sort of thing may be all very well/' 
he cried at last, "but I declare I don't see it. I 
can't stop you, perhaps, but at least I can protest. I 
do protest, violently." 

"My dear fellow, don't make a scene," said Va- 
lentin. "Scenes in these cases are in very bad 
taste." 

"Your duel itself is a scene," said Newman; 
"that's all it is! It's a wretched theatrical affair. 
Why don't you take a band of music with you out- 
right? It's d — d barbarous and it's d — d corrupt, 
both." 

"Oh, I can't begin, at this time of day, to defend 
the theory of dueling," said Valentin. "It is our 
custom, and I think it is a good thing. Quite apart 
from the goodness of the cause in which a duel may 
be fought, it has a kind of picturesque charm which 
in this age of vile prose seems to me greatly to re- 
commend it. It's a remnant of a higher-tempered 
time; one ought to cling to it. Depend upon it, a 
duel is never amiss." 

"I don't know what you mean by a higher-tem- 
pered time," said Newman. "Because your great- 
grandfather was an ass, is that any reason why you 
should be? For my part I think we had better let 
our temper take care of itself; it generally seems to 
me quite high enough; I am not afraid of being too 
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meek. If your great-grandfather were to make him- 
self unpleasant to me, I think I could manage him, 
yet." 

"My dear friend," said Valentin, smiling, "you 
can't invent anything that will take the place of 
satisfaction for an insult. To demand it and to give 
it are equally excellent arrangements. 

"Do you call this sort of thing satisfaction?" 
Newman asked. "Does it satisfy you to receive a 
present of the carcass of that coarse fop? does it 
gratify you to make him a present of yours? If a 
man hits you, hit him back; if a man libels you, 
haul him up." 

"Haul him up, into court? Oh, that is very 
nasty!" said Valentin. 

"The nastiness is his — not yours. And for that 
matter, what you are doing is not particularly nice. 
You are too good for it. I don't say you are the 
most useful man in the world, or the cleverest, or 
the most amiable. But you are too good to go and 
get your throat cut for a prostitute." 

Valentin flushed a little, but he laughed. "I 
shan't get my throat cut if I can help it. Moreover, 
one's honor hasn't two different measures. It only 
knows that it is hurt; it doesn't ask when, or how, 
or where." 

"The more fool it is!" said Newman. 

Valentin ceased to laugh; he looked grave. "I 
beg you not to say any more," he said. "If you do 
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I shall almost fancy you don't care about — about" 
— and he paused. 

"About what?" 

"About that matter — about one's honor." 

"Fancy what you please," said Newman. "Fancy 
while you are at it that I care about you — though 
you are not worth it. But come back without dam- 
age," he added in a moment, "and I will forgive you. 
And then," he continued, as Valentin was going, "I 
will ship you straight off to America." 

"Well," answered Valentin, "if I am to turn over 
a new page, this may figure as a tail-piece to the 
old." And then he lit another cigar and departed. 

"Blast that girl!" said Newman as the door 
closed upon Valentin. 



CHAPTER V. 

Newman went the next morning to see Madame 
de Cintr6, timing his visit so as to arrive after the 
noonday breakfast. In the court of the MUi, before 
the portico, stood Madame de Bellegarde's old square 
carriage. The servant who opened the door an- 
swered Newman's inquiry with a slightly embarrassed 
Aid hesitating murmur, and at the same moment 
Mrs. Bread appeared in the background, dim-visaged 
as usual, and wearing a large black bonnet and 
shawl. 
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"What is the matter?" asked Newman. Is Ma- 
dame la Comtesse at home, or not?" 

Mrs. Bread advanced, fixing her eyes upon him; 
he observed that she held a sealed letter, very deli- 
cately, in her fingers. "The countess has left a mes- 
sage for you, sir; she has left this," said Mrs. Bread, 
holding out the letter, which Newman took. 

"Left it? Is she out? Is she gone away?" 

"She is going away, sir; she is leaving town," 
said Mrs. Bread. 

"Leaving town!" exclaimed Newman. "What 
has happened?" 

"It is not for me to say, sir," said Mrs. Bread, 
with her eyes on the ground. "But I thought it 
would come." 

"What would come, pray?" Newman demanded. 
He had broken the seal of the letter, but he still 
questioned. "She is in the house? She is visible?" 

"I don't think she expected you this morning," 
the old waiting-woman replied. "She was to leave 
immediately." 

"Where is she going?" 

"To Fleuri^res." 

"To Fleuri^res? But surely I can see her?" 

Mrs. Bread hesitated a moment, and then clasping 
together her two hands, "I will take you!" she said. 
And she led the way up-stairs. At the top of the 
staircase she paused and fixed her dry, sad eyes 
upon Newman. "Be very easy with her," she said; 
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"she is most unhappy!" Then she went on to Ma- 
dame de Cintrd's apartment; Newman, perplexed 
and alarmed, followed her rapidly. Mrs. Bread 
threw open the door, and Newman pushed back the 
curtain at the farther side of its deep embrasure. In 
the middle of the room stood Madame de Cintre; 
her face was pale and she was dressed for traveling. 
Behind her, before the fire-place, stood Urbain de 
Bellegarde, looking at his finger-nails; near the 
marquis sat his mother, buried in an arm-chair, and 
with her eyes immediately fixing themselves upon 
Newman. He felt, as soon as he entered the room, 
that he was in the presence of something evil; he 
was startled and pained, as he would have been by 
a threatening cry in the stillness of the night. He 
walked straight to Madame de Cintr6 and seized her 
by the hand. 

"What is the matter?" he asked, commandingly; 
"what is happening?" 

Urbain de Bellegarde stared, then left his place 
and came and leaned upon his mother's chair, be- 
hind. Newman's sudden irruption had evidently 
• discomposed both mother and son. Madame de 
Cintr6 stood silent, with her eyes resting upon New- 
man's. She had often looked at him with all her 
soul, as it seemed to him; but in this present gaze 
there was a sort of bottomless depth. She was in 
distress; it was the most touching thing he had ever 
seen. His heart rose into his throat, and he was on 
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the point of turning to her companions, with an 
angry challenge; but she checked him, pressing the 
hand that held her own. 

"Something very grave has happened," she said. 
"I cannot marry you." 

Newman dropped her hand and stood staring, 
first at her and then at the others. "Why not?" he 
asked, as quietly as possible. 

Madame de Cintr^ almost smiled, but the at- 
tempt was strange. "You must ask my mother, you 
must ask my brother." 

"Why can't she marry me?" said Newman, look- 
ing at them. 

Madame de Bellegarde did not move in her place, 
but she was as pale as her daughter. The marquis 
looked down at her. She said nothing for some 
moments, but she kept her keen, clear eyes upon 
Newman, bravely. The marquis drew himself up 
and looked at the ceihng. "It's impossible!" he said 



"It's improper," said Madame de Bellegarde. 

Newman began to laugh. "Oh, you are fooling!" 
he exclaimed. 

"My sister, you have no time; you are losing 
your train," said the marquis. 

"Come, is he mad?" asked Newman. 

"No; don't think that," said Madame de Cintr^. 
"But I am going away." 

"Where are you going?" 
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"To the country, to Fleuriires; to be alone." 

"To leave me?" said Newman, slowly. 

"I can't see you, now," said Madame de Cintrc. 

''^Now — ^why not?" 

"I am ashamed," said Madame de Cintre, simply. 

Newman turned toward the marquis. "What have 
you done to her — what does it mean?" he asked 
with the same eflfort at calmness, the fruit of his 
constant practice in taking things easily. He was 
excited, but excitement with him was only an in- 
tenser dehberateness; it was the swimmer stripped. 

"It means that I have given you up," said Ma- 
dame de Cintr6. "It means that." 

Her face was too charged with tragic expression 
not fully to confirm her words. Newman was pro- 
foundly shocked, but he felt as yet no resentment 
against her. He was amazed, bewildered, and the 
presence of the old marquise and her son seemed to 
smite his eyes like the glare of a watchman's lantern. 
"Can't I see you alone?" he asked. 

"It would be only more painful. I hoped I should 
not see you — I should escape. I wrote to you. 
Good-by." And she put out her hand again. 

Newman put both his own into his pockets. "I 
will go with you," he said. 

She laid her two hands on his arm. "Will you 
grant me a last request?" and as she looked at him, 
urging this, her eyes filled with tears. "Let me go 
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alone — let me go in peace. I can't call it peace — 
if s death. But let me bury myself. So — good-by." 

Newman passed his hand into his hair and stood 
slowly rubbing his head and looking through his 
keenly-narrowed eyes from one to the other of the 
three persons before him. His lips were compressed, 
and the two lines which had formed themselves be- 
side his mouth might have made it appear at a first 
glance that he was smiling. I have said that his 
excitement was an intenscr deliberateness, and now 
he looked grimly deliberate. "It seems very much 
as if you had interfered, marquis," he said slowly. 
**I thought you said you wouldn't interfere. I know 
you don't like me; but that doesn't make any dif- 
ference. I thought you promised me you wouldn't 
interfere. I thought you swore on your honor that 
you wouldn't interfere. Don't you remember, mar- 
quis?" 

The marquis lifted his eyebrows; but he was 
apparently determined to be even more urbane than 
usual. He rested his two hands upon the back of 
his mother's chair and bent forward, as if he were 
leaning over the edge of a pulpit or a lecture-desk. 
He did not smile, but he looked softly grave. "Ex- 
cuse me, sir," he said, *♦! assured you that I would 
not influence my sister's decision. I adhered, to 
the letter, to my engagement Did I not, sister?" 

"Don't appeal, my son," said the marquise, "your 
word is sufficient" 
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"Yes — she accepted me," said Newman. "That 
is very true, I can't deny that. At least," he added, 
in a different tone, turning to Madame de Cintre, 
**you did accept me?" 

Something in the tone seemed to move her 
strongly. She turned away, burying her face in her 
hands. 

"But you have interfered now, haven't you?" in- 
quired Newman of the marquis. 

"Neither then nor now have I attempted to in- 
fluence my sister. I used no persuasion then, I have 
used no persuasion to-day." 

"And what have you used?" 

"We have used authority," said Madame de 
Bellegarde in a rich, bell-like voice. 

"Ah, you have used authority," Newman ex- 
claimed. "They have used authority," he went on, 
turning to Madame de Cintr6. "What is it? how 
did they use it?" 

"My mother commanded," said Madame de 
Cintr6. 

"Commanded you to give me up — I see. And 
you obey — ^I see. But why do you obey?" asked 
Newman. 

Madame de Cintr6 looked across at the old mar- 
quise; her eyes slowly measured her from head to 
foot. "I am afraid of my mother," she said. 

Madame de Bellegarde rose with a certain quick- 
ness, crying, "This is a most indecent scene!" 
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"I have no wish to prolong it," said Madame de 
Cintr6; and turning to the door she put out her 
hand again. "If you can pity me a little, let me go 
alone." 

Newman shook her hand quietly and firmly. 
"Ill come down there," he said. The portiere 
dropped behind her, and Newman sank with a long 
breath into the nearest chair. He leaned back in 
it, resting his hands on the knobs of the arms and 
looking at Madame de Bellegarde and Urbain. 
There was a long silence. They stood side by side, 
with their heads high and their handsome eyebrows 
arched. 

"So you make a distinction?" Newman said at 
last. "You make a distinction between persuading 
and commanding? It's very neat. But the distinc- 
tion is in favor of commanding. That rather spoils 
it." 

"We have not the least objection to defining our 
position," said M. de Bellegarde. "We understand 
that it should not at first appear to you quite clear. 
We rather expect, indeed, that you should not do 
us justice." 

"Oh, ril do you justice," said Newman. "Don't 
be afraid. Please proceed." 

The marquise laid her hand on her son's arm, 
as if to deprecate the attempt to define their posi- 
tion. "It is quite useless," she said, "to try and 
arrange this matter so as to make it agreeable to 
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you. It can never be agreeable to you. It is a dis- 
appointment, and disappointments are unpleasant. 
I thought it over carefully and tried to arrange it 
better; but I only gave myself a headache and lost 
my sleep. Say what we will, you will think yourself 
ill-treated, and you will publish your wrongs among 
your friends. But we are not afraid of that. Be- 
sides, your friends are not our friends, and it will 
not matter. Think of us as you please. I only beg 
you not to be violent. I have never in my life been 
present at a violent scene of any kind, and at my 
age I can't be expected to begin." 

"Is that all you have got to say?" asked New- 
man, slowly rising out of his chair. "That's a poor 
show for a clever lady like you, marquise. Come, 
try again." 

"My mother goes to the point, with her usual 
honesty and intrepidity," said the marquis, toying 
with his watch-guard. "But it is perhaps well to 
say a little more. We of course quite repudiate the 
charge of having broken faith with you. We left 
you entirely at liberty to make yourself agreeable to 
my sister. We left her quite at liberty to entertain 
your proposal. When she accepted you we said no- 
thing. We therefore quite observed our promise. It 
was only at a later stage of the affair, and on quite 
a different basis, as it were, that we determined to 
speak. It would have been better, perhaps, if we 
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liad spoken before. But really, you see, noUung has 
yet been done." 

"Nothing has yet been done?" Newman repeated 
the words, unconscious of their comical effect. He 
had lost the sense of what the marquis was saying; 
M. de Bellegarde's superior style was a mere hum- 
ming in his ears. All that he understood, in his 
deep and simple indignation, was that the matter 
was not a violent joke, and that the people before 
him were perfectly serious. "Do you suppose I can 
take this?" he asked. "Do you suppose it can 
matter to me what you say? Do you suppose I can 
seriously listen to you? You are simply crazy!" 

Madame de Bellegarde gave a rap with her fan 
in the palm of her hand. "If you don't take it you 
can leave it, sir. It matters very little what you do. 
My daughter has given you up." 

"She doesn't mean it," Newman declared after a 
moment. 

"I think I can assure you that she does," said 
the marquis. 

"Poor woman, what damnable thing have you 
done to her?" cried Newman. 

"Gently, gently!" murmured M. de Bellegarde. 

"She told you," said the old lady. "I com- 
manded her." 

Newman shook his head, heavily. "This sort of 
thing can't be, you know," he said. A man can't 
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be used in this fashion. You have got no right; 
you have got no power/' 

"My power," said Madame de Bellegarde, "is in 
my children's obedience." 

"In their fear, your daughter said. There is 
something very strange in it. Why should your 
daughter be afraid of you?" added Newman, after 
looking a moment at the old lady. "There is some 
foul play." 

The marquise met his gaze without flinching, 
and as if she did not hear or heed what he said. 
"I did .my best," she said, quietly. "I could endure 
it no longer." 

"It was a bold experiment!" said the marquis. 

Newman felt disposed to walk to him, clutch his 
neck with his fingers and press his windpipe with his 
thumb. "I needn't tell you how you strike me," he 
said; "of course you know that. But I should think 
you would be afraid of your friends — all those 
people you introduced me to the other night. There 
were some very nice people among them; you may 
depend upon it there were some honest men and 
women." 

"Our friends approve us," said M. de Bellegarde; 
"there is not a family among them that would have 
acted otherwise. And however that may be, we take 
the cue from no one. The Bellegardes have been 
used to set the example, not to wait for it." 

"You would have waited long before any one 
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would have set you such an example as this," ex- 
claimed Newman. "Have I done anything wrong?" 
he demanded. "Have I given you reason to change 
your opinion? Have you found out anything against 
me? I can't imagine." 

"Our opinion," said Madame de Bellegarde, "is 
quite the same as at first — exactly. We have no 
ill-will towards yourself; we are very far from ac- 
cusing you of misconduct. Since your relations with 
us began you have been, I frankly confess, less — less 
peculiar than I expected. It is not your disposition 
that we object to, it is your antecedents. We really 
cannot reconcile ourselves to a commercial person. 
We fancied in an evil hour that we could; it was a 
great misfortune. We determined to persevere to the 
end, and to give you every advantage. I was resolved 
that you should have no reason to accuse me of a want 
of loyalty. We let the thing certainly go very far; 
we introduced you to our friends. To tell the truth, 
it was that, I think, that broke me down. I suc- 
cumbed to the scene that took place on Thursday 
night in these rooms. You must excuse me if what I 
say is dis^eeable to you, but we cannot release our- 
selves without an explanation." 

"There can be no better proof of our good faith," 
said the marquis, "than our committing ourselves to 
you in the eyes of the world the other evening. We 
endeavored to bind ourselves — to tie our hands, as 
it were." 
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"But it was that," added his mother, "that opened 
our eyes and broke our bonds. We should have been 
most uncomfortable! You know," she added in a 
moment, "that you were forewarned. I told you we 
were very proud." 

Newman took up his hat and began mechanically 
to smooth it; the very fierceness of his scorn kept 
him from speaking. "You are not proud enough," 
he observed at last. 

"In all this matter," said the marquis, smiling, 
"I really see nothing but our humility." 

"Let us have no more discussion than is ne- 
cessary," resumed Madame de Bellegarde. "My 
daughter told you everything when she said she gave 
you up." 

"I am not satisfied about your daughter," said 
Newman; "I want to know what you did to her. 
It is all very easy talking about authority and saying 
you commanded her. She didn't accept me blindly, 
and she wouldn't have given me up blindly. Not 
that I believe yet she has really given me up; she 
will talk it over with me. But you have frightened 
her, you have bullied her, you have hurt her. What 
was it you did to her?" 

"I did very little!" said Madame de Bellegarde, 
in a tone which gave Newman a chill when he after- 
wards remembered it 

"Let me remind you that we offered you these 
explanations," the marquis observed, "with the ex- 
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press understanding • that you should abstain from 
violence of language." 

"I am not violent," Newman answered, "it is you 
who are violent! But I don't know that I have 
much more to say to you. What you expect of me, 
apparently, is to go my way, thanking you for favors 
received, and promising never to trouble you again." 

"We expect of you to act hke a clever man," 
said Madame de Bellegarde. "You have shown 
yourself that already, and what we have done is 
altogether based upon your being so. When one 
must submit, one must. Since my daughter abso- 
lutely withdraws, what will be the use of your making 
a noise?" 

"It remains to be seen whether your daughter 
absolutely withdraws. Your daughter and I are still 
very good friends; nothing is changed in that. As I 
say, I will talk it over with her." 

"That will be of no use," said the old lady. "I 
know my daughter well enough to know that words 
spoken as she just now spoke to you are final. Be- 
sides, she has promised me." 

"I have no doubt her promise is worth a great deal 
more than your own," said Newman; "nevertheless 
I don't give her up." 

"Just as you please! But if she won't even see 
you,— ^and she won't, — your constancy must remain 
purely Platonic." 

Poor Newman was feigning a greater confidence 

The Antfrican, II, o 
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than he feltr Madame de Cintr6*s strange intensity 
had in fact struck a chill to his heart; her face, still 
impressed upon his vision, had been a terribly vivid 
image of renunciation. He felt sick, and suddenly 
helpless. He turned away and stood for a moment 
with his hand on the door; then he faced about and 
after the briefest hesitation broke out with a different 
accent. "Come, think of what this must be to me, 
and let her alone! Why should you object to me so 
— ^what's the matter with me? I can't hurt you, I 
wouldn't if I could. Fm the most imobjectionable 
fellow in the world. What if I am a commercial 
person? What under the sim do you mean? A com* 
mercial person? I will be any sort of a person you 
want. I never talked to you about business. Let 
her go, and I will ask no questions. I will take her 
away, and you shall never see me or hear of me again. 
I will stay in America if you like. Fll sign a paper 
promising never to come back to Europe! All I want 
is not to lose her!" 

Madame de Bellegarde and her son exchanged a 
glance of lucid irony, and Urbain said, "My dear 
sir, what you propose is hardly an improvement We 
have not the slightest objection to seeing you, as an 
amiable foreigner, and we have every reason for not 
wishing to be eternally separated from my sister. 
We object to the marriage; and in that way,*' and 
M. de Bellegarde gave a small, thin laugh, "she 
would be more married than ever." 
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"Well, then," said Newman, "where is this place 
of yours — Fleuri^res? I know it is near some old 
city on a hill." 

"Precisely. Poitiers is on a hill," said Madame 
de Bellegarde. "I don't know how old it is. We 
are not afraid to tell you." 

"It is Poitiers, is it? Very good," said New- 
man. "I shall immediately follow Madame de 
Cintr^." 

"The trains after this hour won't serve you," said 
Urbain. 

"I shall hire a special train!" 

"That will be a very silly waste of money," said 
Madame de Bellegarde. 

"It will be time enough to talk about waste 
three days hence," Newman answered; and clapping 
his hat on his head, he departed. 

He did not immediately start for Fleuri^res; he 
was too stunned and wounded for consecutive 
action. He simply walked; he walked straight be- 
fore him, following the river, till he got out of the 
enceinte of Paris. He had a burning, tingling sense 
of personal outrage. He had never in his life re- 
ceived so absolute a check; he had never been 
pulled up, or, as he would have said, "let down," 
so short; and he found the sensation intolerable; he 
strode along, tapping the trees and lamp-posts 
fiercely with his stick and inwardly raging. To lose 
Madame de Cintre after he had taken such jubilant 
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and triumphant possession of her was as great an 
affront to his pride as it was an injury to his happi- 
ness. And to lose her by the interference and the 
dictation of others, by an impudent old woman and 
a pretentious fop stepping in with their "authority"! 
It was too preposterous, it was too pitiful. Upon 
what he deemed the unblushing treachery of the 
Bellegardes Newman wasted little thought; he con- 
signed it, once for all, to eternal perdition. But the 
treachery of Madame de Cintr6 herself amazed and 
confounded him; there was a key to the mystery, of 
course, but he groped for it in vain. Only three 
days had elapsed since she stood beside him in the 
starlight, beautiful and tranquil as the trust with 
which he had inspired her, and told him that she 
was happy in the prospect of their marriage. What 
was the meaning of the change? of what infernal 
potion had she tasted? Poor Newman had a ter- 
rible apprehension that she had really changed. His 
very admiration for her attached the idea of force 
and weight to her rupture. But he did not rail at 
her as false, for he was sure she was unhappy. In 
his walk he had crossed one of the bridges of the 
Seine, and he still followed, unheedingly, the long, 
unbroken quay. He had left Paris behind him, and 
he was almost in the country; he was in the pleasant 
suburb of Auteuil. He stopped at last, looked 
around him without seeing or caring for its pleasant- 
ness, and then slowly turned and at a slower pace 
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retraced his steps. When he came abreast of the 
fantastic embankment known as the Trocadero, he 
reflected, through his throbbing pain, that he was 
near Mrs. Tristram's dwelHng, and that Mrs. Tris- 
tram, on particular occasions, had much of a wo- 
man's kindness in her utterance. He felt that he 
needed to pour out his ire, and he took the road to 
her house. Mrs. Tristram was at home and alone, 
and as soon as she had looked at him, on his enter- 
ing the room, she told him that she knew what he 
had come for. Newman sat down heavily, in silence, 
looking at her. 

"They have backed out!" she said. "Well, you 
may think it strange, but I felt something the other 
night in the air." Presently he told her his story; 
she Hstened, with her eyes fixed on him. When he 
had finished she said quietly, "They want her to 
marry Lord Deepmere." Newman stared. He did 
not know that she knew anything about Lord Deep- 
mere. "But I don't think she will," Mrs. Tristram 
added. 

^^She marry that poor little cub!" cried Newman. 
"Oh, Lord! And yet, why did she refuse me?" 

"But that isn't the only thing," said Mrs. Tris- 
tram. "They really couldn't endure you any longer. 
They had overrated their courage. I must say, to 
give the devil his due, that there is something 
rather fine in that. It was your commercial quality 
in the abstract they couldn't swallow. That is really 
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aristocratic. They wanted your money, but they 
have given you up for an idea." 

Newman frowned most ruefully, and took up his 
hat again. "I thought you would encourage me!" 
he said, with almost childlike sadness. 

"Excuse me,*' she answered very gently. "I feel 
none the less sorry for you, especially as I am at the 
bottom of your troubles. I have not forgotten that 
I suggested the marriage to you. I don't believe 
that Madame de Cintr^ has any intention of marry- 
ing Lord Deepmere. It is true he is not younger 
than she, as he looks. He is thirty-three years old; 
I looked in the Peerage. But no — I can't believe 
her so horribly, cruelly false." 

"Please say nothing against her," said Newman. 

"Poor woman, she is cruel. But of course you 
will go after her and you will plead powerfully. Do 
you know that as you are now," Mrs. Tristram pur- 
sued, with characteristic audacity of comment, "you 
are extremely eloquent, even without speaking? To 
resist you a woman must have a very fixed idea in 
her head. I wish I had done you a wrong, that you 
might come to me in that fine fashion! But go to 
Madame de Cintr6 at any rate, and tell her that she 
is a puzzle even to me. I am very curious to see 
how far family discipline will go." 

Newman sat a while longer, leaning his elbows 
on his knees and his head in his hands, and Mrs. 
Tristram continued to temper charity with philo- 
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sophy and compassion with criticism. At last she 
inquired, "And what does the Count Valentin say to 
it?" Newman started; he had not thought of Valentin 
and his errand on the Swiss frontier since the morn- 
ing. The reflection made him restless again, and 
he took his leave. He went straight to his apart- 
ment, where, upon the table of the vestibule, he 
found a telegram. It ran (with the date and place) 
as follows: "I am seriously ill; please to come to me 
as soon as possible. V. B." Newman groaned at 
this miserable news, and at the necessity of de- 
ferring his journey to the Chiteau de Fleuriires. 
But he wrote to Madame de Cintr^ these few lines; 
they were all he had time for: — 

"I don't give you up, and I don't really believe 
you give me up. I don't understand it, but we shall 
clear it up together. I can't follow you to-day, as I 
am called to see a friend at a distance who is very 
ill, perhaps dying. But I shall come to you as soon 
as I can leave my friend. Why shouldn't I say that 
he is your brother? C. N." 

After this he had only time to catch the night 
express to Geneva. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Newman possessed a remarkable talent for sitting 
still when it was necessary, and he had an opportu- 
nity to use it on his journey to Switzerland. The 
successive hours of the night brought him no sleep; 
but he sat motionless in his comer of the railway- 
carriage, with his eyes closed, and the most obser- 
vant of his fellow-travelers might have envied him 
his apparent slumber. Toward morning slumber 
really came, as an effect of mental rather than of 
physical fatigue. He slept for a couple of hours, 
and at last, waking, found his eyes resting upon one 
of the snow-powdered peaks of the Jura, behind 
which the sky was just reddening with the dawn. 
But he saw neither the cold mountain nor the warm 
sky; his consciousness began to throb again, on the 
very instant, with a sense of his wrong. He got 
out of the train half an hour before it reached 
Geneva, in the cold morning twilight, at the station 
indicated in Valentin's telegram. A drowsy station- 
master was on the platform with a lantern, and the 
hood of his overcoat over his head, and near him 
stood a gentleman who advanced to meet Newman. 
This personage was a man of forty, with a tall, lean 
figure, a sallow face, a dark eye, a neat mustache, 
and a pair of fresh gloves. He took off his hat, 
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looking very grave, and pronounced Newman's name. 
Our hero assented and said, "You are M. de Belle- 
garde's friend?" 

"I unite with you in claiming that sad honor," 
said the gentleman. "I had placed myself at M. de 
Bellegarde's service in this melancholy affair, together 
with M. de Grosjoyaux, who is now at his bedside. 
M. de Grosjoyaux, I believe, has had the honor of 
meeting you in Paris, but as he is a better nurse 
than I he remained with our poor friend. Bellegarde 
has been eagerly expecting you." 

"And how is Bellegarde?" said Newman. "He 
was badly hit?" 

"The doctor has condemned him; we brought a 
surgeon with us. But he will die in the best senti- 
ments. I sent last evening for the cur6 of the near- 
est French village, who spent an hour with him. The 
cure was quite satisfied." 

"Heaven forgive us!" groaned Newman. "I 
would rather the doctor were satisfied! And can he 
3ee riae — shall he know me?" 

"When I left him, half an hour ago, he had 
fallen asleep, after a feverish, wakeful night. But 
we shall see." And Newman's companion proceeded 
to lead the way out of the station to the village, ex- 
plaining as he went that the little party was lodged 
in the humblest of Swiss inns, where, however, they 
had succeeded in making M. de Bellegarde much 
more comfortable than could at first have been ex^ 
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pected. "We are old companions in arms," said 
Valentin'k second; "it is not the first time that one 
of us has helped the other to lie easily. It is a very 
nasty wound, and the nastiest thing about it is that 
Bellegarde's adversary was no shot. He put his 
bullet where he could. It took it into its head to 
walk straight into Bellegarde's left side, just below 
the heart." 

As they picked their way in the gray, deceptive 
dawn, between the manure-heaps of the village street, 
Newman's new acquaintance narrated the particulars 
of the duel. The conditions of the meeting had 
been that if the first exchange of shots should fail 
to satisfy one of the two gentlemen, a second should 
take place. Valentin's first bullet had done exactly 
what Newman's companion was convinced he had 
intended it to do; it had grazed the arm of M. 
Stanislas Kapp, just scratching the flesh. M. Kapp's 
own projectile, meanwhile, had passed at ten good 
inches from the person of Valentin. The represen- 
tatives of M. Stanislas had demanded another shot, 
which was granted. Valentin had then fired aside 
and the young Alsatian had done effective execution. 
"I saw, when we met him on the ground," said 
Newman's informant, "that he was not going to be 
commode. It is a kind of bovine temperament" 
Valentin had immediately been installed at the inn, 
and M. Stanislas and his friends had withdrawn to 
regions unknown. The police authorities of the can* 
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ton had waited upon the party at the inn, had been 
extremely majestic, and had drawn up a long pro- 
dS'Verbal; but it was probable that they would wink 
at so very gentlemanly a bit of bloodshed. Newman 
asked whether a message had not been sent to 
Valentin's family, and learned that up to a late hour 
on the preceding evening Valentin had opposed it. 
He had refused to believe his wound was dangerous. 
But after his interview with the cur^ he had con- 
sented, and a telegram had been dispatched to his 
mother. "But the marquise had better hurry!" said 
Newman's conductor. 

"Well, it's an abominable aifair!" said Newman. 
"That's all I have got to say!" To say this, at 
least, in a tone of infinite disgust, was an irresistible 
need. 

"Ah, you don't approve?" questioned his con- 
ductor, with curious urbanity. 

"Approve?" cried Newman. "I wish that when 
I had him there, night before last, I had locked him 
up in my cabinet de toilette!*^ 

Valentin's late second opened his eyes, and shook 
his head up and down two or three times, gravely, 
with a little flute-Uke whistle. But they had reached 
the inn, and a stout maid-servant in a night-cap was 
at the door with a lantern, to take Newman's travel- 
ing-bag from the porter who trudged behind him. 
Valentin was lodged on the ground-floor at the back 
pf the house, and Newman's companion went alcHig 
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a Stone-faced passage and softly opened a door. 
Then he beckoned to Newman, who advanced and 
looked into the room, which was lighted by a single 
shaded candle. Beside the fire sat M. de Gros^ 
joyaux asleep in his dressing-gown — a Kttle plump, 
fair man whom Newman had seen several times in 
Valentin's company. On the bed lay Valentin, pale 
and still, with his eyes closed — a figure very shock- 
ing to Newman, who had seen it hitherto awake to 
its finger tips. M. de Grosjoyaux's colleague pointed 
to an open door beyond, and whispered that the 
doctor was within, keeping guard. So long as Valen- 
tin slept, or seemed to sleep, of course Newman 
could not approach him; so our hero withdrew for 
the present, committing himself to the care of the 
half-waked hohne. She took him to a room above- 
stairs, and introduced him to a bed on which a 
magnified bolster, in yellow caHco, figured as a 
counterpane. Newman lay down, and, in spite of 
his counterpane, slept for three or four hours. When 
he awoke, the morning was advanced and the sun 
was filling his window, and he heard, outside of it, 
the clucking of hens. While he was dressing there 
came to his door a messenger from M. de Gros- 
joyaux and his companion proposing that he should 
breakfast with them. Presently he went down-stairs 
to the little stone-paved dining-room, where the 
maid-servant, who had taken off her nightcap, was 
serving the repast. M. de Grosjoyaux was there, 
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surprisingly fresh for a gentleman who had been 
pla)ang sick-nurse half the night, nibbing his hands 
and watching the breakfast table attentively. New- 
man renewed acquaintance with him, and learned 
that Valentin was still sleeping; the surgeon,, who 
had had a fairly tranquil night, was at present sitting 
with him. Before M. de Grosjoyaux's associate 
reappeared, Newman learned that his name was M. 
Ledoux, and that Bellegarde's acquaintance with 
him dated from the days when they served together 
in the Pontifical Zouaves. M. Ledoux was the 
nephew of a distinguished Ultramontane bishop. At 
last the bishop's nephew came in with a toilet in 
which an ingenious attempt at harmony with the 
peculiar situation was visible, and with a gravity 
tempered by a decent deference to the best break- 
fast that the Croix Helv^tique had ever set forth. 
Valentin's servant, who was allowed only in scanty 
measure the honor of watching with his master, had 
been lending a light Parisian hand in the kitchen. 
The two Frenchmen did their best to prove that if 
circumstances might overshadow, they could not 
really obscure, the national talent for conversation, 
and M. Ledoux delivered a neat little eulogy on 
poor Bellegarde, whom he pronounced the most 
charming Englishman he had ever known. 

"Do you call him an Englishman?" Newman 
asked. 

M. Ledoux smiled a moment and then made an 
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epigram. "C'est plus qu'un Anglais — c'est un Anglo- 
mane!" Newman said soberly that he had never 
noticed it; and M. de Grosjoyaux remarked that it 
was really too soon to deliver a funeral oration upon 
poor Bellegarde. "Evidently," said M. Ledoux. 
"But I couldn't help observing this morning to Mr. 
Newman that when a man has taken such excellent 
measures for his salvation as our dear friend did 
last evening, it seems almost a pity he should put 
it in peril again by returning to the world." M. 
Ledoux was a great Catholic, and Newman thought 
him a queer mixture. His countenance, by daylight, 
had a sort of amiably saturnine cast; he had a very 
large thin nose, and looked like a Spanish picture. 
He appeared to think dueling a very perfect ar- 
rangement, provided, if one should get hit, one 
could promptly see the priest. He seemed to take 
a great satisfaction in Valentin's interview with the 
cur6, and yet his conversation did not at all indicate 
a sanctimonious habit of mind. M. Ledoux had 
evidently a high sense of the becoming, and was 
prepared to be urbane and tasteful on all points. 
He was always furnished with a smile (which pushed 
his mustache up under his nose) and an explana- 
tion. Savoir-vivre — knowing how to live — was his 
specialty, in which he included knowing how to 
die; but, as Newman reflected, with a good deal of 
dumb irritation, he seemed disposed to delegate to 
others the application of his learning on this latter 
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point. M. de Grosjoyaux was of quite another com- 
plexion, and appeared to regard his friend's theo- 
logical unction as the sign of an inaccessibly superior 
mind. He was evidently doing his utmost, with a 
kind of jovial tenderness, to make Ufe agreeable to 
Valentin to the last, and help him as little as pos- 
sible to miss the Boulevard des Italiens; but what 
chiefly occupied his mind was the mystery of a 
bungling brewer's son making so neat a shot. He 
himself could snuff a candle, etc., and yet he con- 
fessed that he could not have done better than this. 
He hastened to add that on the present occasion he 
would have made a point of not doing so well. It 
was not an occasion for that sort of murderous work, 
que diahlel He would have picked out some quiet 
fleshy spot and just tapped it with a harmless ball. 
M. Stanislas Kapp had been deplorably heavy- 
handed; but really, when the world had come to that 
pass that one granted a meeting to a brewer's son! 
.... This was M. de Grosjoyaux's nearest approach 
to a generalization. He kept looking through the 
window, over the shoulder of M. Ledoux, at a 
slender tree which stood at the end of a lane, op- 
posite to the inn, and seemed to be measuring its 
distance from his extended arm and secretly wish- 
ing that, since the subject had been introduced, 
propriety did not forbid a little speculative pistol- 
practice. 

Newman was in no humor to enjoy good com- 
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pany. He could neither eat nor talk; his soul was 
sore with grief and anger, and the weight of his 
double sorrow was intolerable. He sat with his eyes 
fixed upon his plate, counting the minutes, wishing 
at one moment that Valentin would see him and 
leave him free to go in quest of Madame de Cintre 
and his lost happiness, and mentally calling himself 
a vile brute the next, for the impatient egotism of 
the wish. He was very poor company, himself, and 
even his acute preoccupation and his general lack 
of the habit of pondering the impression he pro- 
duced did not prevent him from reflecting that his 
companions must be puzzled to see how poor Belle- 
garde came to take such a fancy to this taciturn 
Yankee that he must needs have him at his death- 
bed. After breakfast he strolled forth alone into the 
village and looked at the fountain, the geese, the 
open bam doors, the brown, bent old women, show- 
ing their hugely darned stocking-heels at the ends 
of their slowly-clicking sabots, and the beautiful view 
of snowy Alp and purple Jura at either end of the 
little street. The day. was brilliant; early spring 
was in the air and in the sunshine, and the winter's 
damp was triclding out of the cottage eaves. It 
was birth and brightness for all nature, even for 
chirping chickens and waddhng goslings, and it was 
to be death and burial for poor, foolish, generous, 
delightful Bellegarde. Newman walked as far as the 
village church, and went into the small grave-yard 
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beside it, where he sat down and looked at the awk- 
ward tablets which were planted around. They were 
all sordid and hideous, and Newman could feel no- 
thing but the hardness and coldness of death. He 
got up and came back to the inn, where he found 
M. Ledoux having coffee and a cigarette at a little 
green table which he had caused to be carried into 
the small garden. Newman, learning that the doc- 
tor was still sitting with Valentin, asked M. Ledoux 
if he might not be allowed to relieve him; he had a 
great desire to be useful to his poor friend. This 
was easily arranged; the doctor was very glad to go 
to bed. He was a youthful and rather jaunty practi- 
tioner, but he had a clever face, and the ribbon of 
the Legion of Honor in his button-hole; Newman 
listened attentively to the instructions he gave him 
before retiring, and took mechanically from his hand 
a small volume which the surgeon recommended as 
a help to wakefulness, and which turned out to be 
an old copy of "Faublas.'' Valentin was still lying 
with his eyes closed, and there was no visible 
change in his condition. Newman sat down near 
him, and for a long time narrowly watched him. 
Then his eyes wandered away with his thoughts 
upon his own situation, and rested upon the chain 
of the Alps, disclosed by the drawing of the scant 
white cotton curtain of the window, through which 
the sunshine passed and lay in squares upon the 
red-tiled floor. He tried to interweave his reflec- 
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tions With hope, but he only half succeeded. What 
had happened to him seemed to have, in its violence 
and audacity, the force of a real calamity — the 
strength and insolence of Destiny herself. It was 
unnatural and monstrous, and he had no arms against 
it. At last a sound struck upon the stillness, and he 
heard Valentin's voice. 

"It can't be about me you are pulling that long 
face!" He found, when he turned, that Valentin 
was lying in the same position; but his eyes were 
open, and he was even trying to smile. It was with 
a very slender strength that he returned the pressure 
of Newman's hand. "I have been watching you for 
a quarter of an hour," Valentin went on; "you have 
been looking as black as thunder. You are greatly 
disgusted with me, I see. Well, of course! So 
am I!" 

"Oh, I shall not scold you," said Newman. "I 
feel too badly. And how are you getting on?" 

"Oh, Fm getting off! They have quite settled 
that; haven't they?" 

"That's for you to settle; you can get well if 
you try," said Newman, with resolute cheerfulness. 

"My dear fellow, how can I try? Trying is vio- 
lent exercise, and that sort of thing isn't in order 
for a man with a hole in his side as big as your 
hat, that begins to bleed if he moves a hair's-breadth. 
I knew you would come," he continued; "I knew I 
should wake up and find you here; so I'm not sur* 
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prised. IBut last night I was very impatient. I 
didn't see how I could keep still until you came. It 
was a matter of keeping still, just like this; as still 
as a mummy in his case. You talk about trying; 
I tried that! Well, here I am yet — these twenty 
hours. It seems like twenty days." Bellegarde 
talked slowly and feebly, but distinctly enough. It 
was visible, however, that he was in extreme pain, 
and at last he closed his eyes. Newman begged 
him to remain silent and spare himself; the doctor 
had left urgent !orders. "Oh," said Valentin, "let 
us eat and drink, for to-morrow — ^to-morrow" — and 
he paused again. "No, not to-morrow, perhaps, but 
to-day. I can't eat and drink, but I can talk. 
What's to be gained, at this pass, by renun — renun- 
ciation? I mustn't use such big words. I was 
always a chatterer; Lord, how I have talked in my 
day!" 

"That's a reason for keeping quiet now," said 
Newman. "We know how well you talk, you 
know." 

But Valentin, without heeding him, went on in 
the same weak, dying drawl. "I wanted to see you 
because you have seen my sister. Does she know — 
will she come?" 

Newman was embarrassed. "Yes, by this time 
she must know." 

"Didn't you tell her?" Valentin asked. And 
then, in a moment, "Didn't you bring me any mes- 

9* 
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sage from her?" His eyes rested upon Newman's 
with a certain soft keenness. 

"I didn't see her ^fter I got your telegram," said 
Newman. "I wrote to her." 

"And she sent you no answer?" 

Newman was obliged to reply that Madame de 
Cintr6 had left Paris. "She went yesterday to 
Fleuri^res." 

"Yesterday — to Fleuri^res? Why did she go to 
Fleuri^res? What day is this? What day was 
yesterday? Ah, then I shan't see her," said Valentin, 
sadly. "Fleuri^res is too far!" And then he closed 
his eyes again. Newman sat silent, summoning 
pious invention to his aid, but he was relieved at 
finding that Valentin was app^irently too weak to 
reason or to be curious. BcUegwde, however, pre- 
sently went on. "And ray mother — and my brother 
— will they come? Are they at Fleuri^res?" 

"They were in Paris, but I didn't sec them, 
either," Newman answered. "If they received your 
telegram in time, they will have started this morn- 
ing. Otherwise they will be obliged to wait for the 
night-express, and tiiey will arrive at the same hour 
as I did." 

"They won't thank me— they won't thank me," 
Valentin murmured. *<They will pass an atrocious 
night, and Urbain doesn't like the early morning air. 
I don't remember ever in my life to have seen him 
before noon — .before Inreakfast. No one ever saw 
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him. We don't know how he is then. Peiiiaps 
he's different. Who knows? Posterity, perhaps, will 
know. That's the time he w^orks, in his cabinet , at 
the history of the Princesses. But I had to send 
for them — hadn't I? And then I want to see my 
mother sit there where you sit, and say good-by to 
her. Perhaps, after all, I don't know her, and she 
will have some surprise for me. Don't think you 
know her yet, yourself; perhaps she may surprise 
you. But if I can't see Claire, I don't care for any- 
thing. I have been thinking of it — and in my 
dreams, too. Why did she go to Fleuri^res to-day? 
She never told me. What has happened? Ah, she 
ought to have guessed I was here — this way. It is 
the [first time in her life she ever disappointed me. 
Poor Claire!" 

"You know we are not man and wife quite yet, 
— your sister and I," said Newman. "She doesn't 
yet account to me for all her actions." And, after 
a fashion, he smiled. 

Valentin looked at him a moment. "Have you 
quarreled?" 

"Never, never, never!" Newman exclaimed. 

"How happily you say that!" said Valentin. 
"You are going to be happy — va!^* In answer to 
this stroke of irony, none the less powerful for being 
so unconscious, all poor Newman could do was to 
give a helpless and transparent stare. Valentin 
continued to fix him with his own rather over-bright 
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gaze, and presently he said, "But something is the 
matter with you. I watched you just now; you 
haven't a bridegroom's face." 

"My dear fellow," said Newman, " how can I 
show you a bridegroom's face? If you think I enjoy 
seeing you lie there and not being able to help 
you" — 

"Why, you are just the man to be cheerful; 
don't forfeit your rights! I'm a proof of your wisdom. 
When was a man ever gloomy when he could say, 
*I told you so?' You told me so, you know. You 
did what you could about it. You said some very 
good things; I have thought them over. But, my 
dear friend, I was right, all the same. This is the 
jegular way." 

"I didn't do what I ought," said Newman. "I 
ought to have done something else." 

"For instance?" 

"Oh, something or other. I ought to have treated 
you as a small boy." 

"Well, I'm a very small boy, now," said Valentin. 
"I'm rather less than an infant. An infant is help- 
less, but it's generally voted promising. I'm not 
promising, eh? Society can't lose a less valuable 
member." 

Newman was strongly moved. He got up and 
turned his back upon his friend and walked away 
to the window, where he stood looking out, but only 
vaguely seeing. "No, I don't like the look of your 
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back," Valentin continued. "I have always been an 
observer of backs; yours is quite out of sorts." 

Newman returned to his bedside and begged 
him to be quiet. "Be quiet and get well," he said. 
"That's what you must do. Get well and help me." 

"I told you you were in trouble! How can I help 
you?" Valentin asked. 

"Fll let you know when you are better. You 
were always curious; there is something to get well 
for!" Newman answered, with resolute animation. 

Valentin closed his eyes and lay a long time 
without speaking. He seemed even to have fallen 
asleep. But at the end of half an hour he began to 
talk again. "I am rather sorry about that place in 
the bank. Who knows but that I might have be- 
come another Rothschild? But I wasn't meant for a 
banker; bankers are not so easy to kill. Don't you 
think I have been very easy to kill? It's not like a 
serious man. It's really very mortifying. It's like 
telling your hostess you must go, when you count 
upon her begging you to stay, and then finding she 
does no such thing. *Really — so soon? You've only 
just come!' Life doesn't make me any such polite 
little speech." 

Newman for some time said nothing, but at last 
he broke out. "It's a bad case — it's a bad case — 
it's the worst case I ever met. I don't want to say 
anything impleasant, but I can't help it. I've seen 
men dying before — and I've seen men shot. But it 
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always seemed more natural; they were not so clever 
as you. Damnation — damnation! You might have 
done something better than this. It's about the 
meanest winding-up of a man's affairs that I can 
imagine!" 

Valentin feebly waved his hand to and fro. "Don't 
insist — don't insist! It is mean — decidedly mean. 
For you see at the bottom — down at the bottom, in 
a little place as small as the end of a wine-funnel— 
I agree with you!" 

A few moments after this the doctor put his head 
through the half-opened door and, perceiving that 
Valentin was awake, came in and felt his pulse. He 
shook his head and declared that he had talked too 
much — ten times too much. "Nonsense!" said 
Valentin; "a man sentenced to death can never talk 
too much. Have you never read an account of an 
execution in a newspaper? Don't they always set a 
lot of people at the prisoner — lawyers, reporters, 
priests — to make him talk? But it's not Mr. New- 
man's fault; he sits there as mum as a death's-head." 

The doctor observed that it was time his patient's 
wound should be dressed again; MM. de Grosjoyaux 
and Ledoux, who had already witnessed this delicate 
operation, taking Newman's place as assistants. New- 
man withdrew and learned from his fellow-watchers 
that they had received a telegram from Urbain de 
Bellegarde to the effect that their message had been 
delivered in the Rue de I'Universit^ too late to allow 
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him to take the morning train, but that he would 
start with his mother in the evening. Newman wan- 
dered away into the village again, and walked about 
restlessly for two or three hours. The day seemed 
terribly long. At dusk he came back and dined 
with the doctor and M. Ledoux. The dressing of 
Valentin's wound had been a very critical opera- 
tion; the doctor didn't really see how he was to en- 
dure a repetition of it. He then declared that he 
must beg of Mr. Newman to deny himself for the 
present the satisfaction of sitting with M. de Belle- 
garde; more than any one else, apparently, he had 
the flattering but inconvenient privilege of exciting 
him. M. Ledoux, at this, swallowed a glass of wine 
in silence; he must have been wondering what the 
deuce Bellegarde found so exciting in the American. 

Newman, after dinner, went up to his room, where 
he sat for a long time staring at his lighted candle, 
and thinking that Valentin was dying down-stairs. 
Late, when the candle had burnt low, there came a 
soft tap at his door. The doctor stood there with a 
candlestick and a shrug. 

"He must amuse himself, still!" said Valentin's 
medical adviser. "He insists upon seeing you, and I 
am afraid you must come. I think, at this rate, that 
he will hardly outlast the night." 

Newman went back to Valentin's room, which 
he found lighted by a taper on the hearth. Valentin 
begged him to light a candle. "I want to see your 
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face," he said. "They say you excite me," he went 
on, as Newman complied with this request, "and I 
confess I do feel excited. But it isn't you — it's my 
own thoughts. I have been thinking — thinking. Sit 
down there, and let me look at you again." New- 
man seated himself, folded his arms, and bent a 
heavy gaze upon his friend. He seemed to be play- 
ing a part, mechanically, in a lugubrious comedy. 
Valentin looked at him for some time. "Yes, this 
morning I was right; you have something on your 
mind heavier than Valentin de Bellegarde. Come, 
I'm a dying man and it's indecent to deceive me. 
Something happened after I left Paris. It was not 
for nothing that my sister started off at this season 
of the year for Fleuri^res. Why was it? It sticks 
in my crop. I have been thinking it over, and if 
you don't tell me I shall guess." 

"I had better not tell you," said Newman. "It 
won't do you any good." 

"If you think it will do me any good not to tell 
me, you are very much mistaken. There is trouble 
about your marriage." 

"Yes," said Newman. "There is trouble about 
my marriage." 

"Good!" And Valentin was silent again. "They 
have stopped it." 

"They have stopped it," said Newman. Now 
that he had spoken out, he found a satisfaction in it 
which deepened as he went on. "Your mother and 
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brother have broken faith. They have decided that 
it can't take place. They have decided that I am 
not good enough, after all. They have taken back 
their word. Since you insist, there it is!" 

Valentin gave a sort of groan, Hfted his hands a 
moment, and then let them drop. 

"I am sorry not to have anything better to tell 
you about them,'* Newman pursued. "But it's not 
my fault. I was, indeed, very unhappy when your 
telegram reached me; I was quite upside down. You 
may imagine whether I feel any better n6w." 

Valentin moaned gaspingly, as if his wound were 
throbbing. "Broken faith, broken faith!" he mur- 
mured. "And my sister — my sister?" 

"Your sister is very unhappy; she has consented 
to give me up. I don't know why. I don't know 
what they have done to her; it must be something 
pretty bad. In justice to her you ought to know it. 
They have made her suffer. I haven't seen her 
alone, but only before them! We had an interview 
yesterday morning. They came out, flat, in so many 
words. They told me to go about my business. It 
seems to me a very bad case. I'm angry, I'm sore, 
I'm sick." 

Valentin lay there staring, with his eyes more 
brilliantly lighted, his lips soundlessly parted, and a 
flush of color in his pale face. Newman had never 
before uttered so many words in the plaintive key, 
but now, in speaking to Valentin in the poor fellow's 
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extremity, he had a feeling that he was making his 
complaint somewhere within the presence of the 
power that men pray to in trouble; he felt his out- 
gush of resentment as a sort of spiritual privilege. 

"And Claire,"— said Bellegarde,— "Qaire? She 
has given you up?" 

"I don't really believe it," said Newman. 

"No, don't believe it, don't believe it. She is 
gaining time; excuse her." 

"I pity her!" said Newman. 

"Poor Claire!" murmured Valentin. "But they 
— but they" — and he paused again. "You saw 
them; they dismissed you, face to face?" 

"Face to face. They were very explicit." 

"What did they say?" 

"They said they couldn't stand a commercial 
person." 

Valentin put out his hand and laid it upon New- 
man's arm. "And about their promise — their en- 
gagement with you?" 

"They made a distinction. They said it was to 
hold good only until Madame de Cintr^ accepted 
me." 

Valentin lay staring a while, and his flush died 
away. "Don't tell me any more," he said at last; 
"Tm ashamed." 

"You? You are the soul of honor," said Newman, 
simply. 

Valentin groaned and turned away his head, For 
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some time nothing more was said. Then Valentin 
turned back again and found a certain force to press 
Newman's arm. "It^s very bad — very bad. When 
ray people — when my race — come to that, it is time 
for me to withdraw. I believe in my sister; she will 
explain. Excuse her. If she can*t — if she can't, 
forgive her. She has suffered. But for the others 
it is very bad— ^ very bad. You take it very hard? 
Nq, it's a shame to make you say so." He closed 
his eyes and again there was a silence. Newman 
felt alipost awed; he had evoked a more solemn 
spirit th^n he expected. Presently Valentin looked 
(It him again, removing his hand from his arm. "I 
apologize," he said. "Do you understand? Here on 
my death-bed. I apologize for my family. For my 
mother. For my brother. For the ancient house of 
Bellegarde. Veild!'' he added, softly. 

Newman for all answer took his hand and pressed 
it with a world of kindness. Valentin remained quiet, 
and at the end of half an hour the doctor softly 
came in. Behind him, through the half-open door, 
Newman saw the two questioning faces of MM. de 
Grosjoyaux and Ledoux. The doctor laid his hand 
on Valentin's wrist and sat looking at him. He gave 
no sign and the two gentlemen came in, M. Ledoux 
having first beckoned to some one outside. This 
was M. le cure, who carried in his hand an object 
unknown to Newman, and covered with -a white nap- 
kin. M. le cur6 was short, round, and red: he ad- 
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vanced, pulling off his little black cap to Newman, 
and deposited his burden on the table; and then he 
sat down in the best arm-chair, with his hands folded 
across his person. The other gentlemen had ex- 
changed glances which expressed unanimity as to 
the timeliness of their presence. But for a long 
time Valentin neither spoke nor moved. It was 
Newman's belief, afterwards, that M. le cure went to 
sleep. At last, abruptly, Valentin pronounced New- 
man's name. His friend went to him, and he said 
in French, "You are not alone. I want to speak to 
you alone." Newman looked at the doctor, and the 
doctor looked at the cur^, who looked back at him; 
and then the doctor and the cur^, together, gave a 
shrug. "Alone — for five minutes," Valentin repeated* 
"Please leave us." 

The cur^ took up his burden again and led the 
way out, followed by his companions. Newman closed 
the door behind them and came back to Valentin's 
bedside. Bellegarde had watched all this intently. 

"It's very bad, it's very bad," he said, after New^ 
man had seated himself close to him. "The more I 
think of it the worse it is." 

"Oh, don't think of it," said Newman. 

But Valentin went on, without heeding him. 
"Even if they should come round again, the shame 
— the baseness — is there." 

"Oh, they won't come round 1" said Newman. 

"Well, you can make them." 
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"Make them?" 

"I can tell you something — a great secret — an 
immense secret You can use it against them — 
frighten them, force them." 

"A secret!" Newman repeated. The idea of let- 
ting Valentin, on his death-bed, confide him an "im- 
mense secret" shocked him, for the moment, and 
made him draw back. It seemed an iUicit way of 
arriving at information, and even had a vague ana- 
logy with listening at a key-hole. Then, suddenly, 
the thought of "forcing" Madame deBellegarde and 
her son became attractive, and Newman bent his 
head closer to Valentin's lips. For some time, how^ 
ever, the dying man said nothing more. He only 
lay and looked at his friend with his kindled, ex- 
panded, troubled eye, and Newman began to be- 
lieve that he had spoken in delirium. But at last 
he said, — 

"There was something done — something done at 
Fleuri^res. It was foul play. My father— ^something 
happened to him. I don't know; I have been ashamed 
— afraid to know. But I know there is something. 
My mother knows — Urbain knows." 

"Something happened to your father?" said New- 
man, urgently. 

Valentin looked at him, still more wide-eyed. 
"He didn't get well." 

"Get well of what?" 

But the immense effort which Valentin had made. 
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first to decide to utter these words and then to bring 
them out, appeared to have taken his last strength. 
He lapsed again into silence, and Newman sat watch- 
ing him. "Do you understand?" he began again, 
presently. "At Fleuri^res. You can find out. Mrs. 
Bread knows. Tell her I begged you to ask her. 
Then tell them that, and see. It may help you. If 
not, tell every one. It will — it will" — here Valen- 
tin's voice sank to the feeblest murmur — "it will 
avenge youl" 

The words died away in a long, soft groan. New- 
man stood up, deeply impressed, not knowing what 
to say; his heart was beating violently. "Thank 
you," he said at last. "I am much obliged." But 
Valentin seemed not to hear him; he remained 
silent, and his silence continued. At last Newman 
went and opened the door. M. le cure re&itered, 
bearing his sacred vessel and followed by the three 
gentlemen and by Valentin's servant. It was almost 
processional. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Valentin de Bellegarde died, tranquilly, just 
as the cold, faint March dawn began to illumine the 
faces of the little knot of friends gathered about his 
bedside. An hour afterwards Newman left the inn 
^d drove to Geneva; he was naturally unwilling to 
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be present at the arrival of Madame de Bellegarde 
and her first-born. At Geneva, for the moment, he 
remained. He was Uke a man who has had a fall 
and wants to sit still and count his bruises. He in- 
stantly wrote to Madame de Cintr6, relating to her 
the circumstances of her brother's death — with cer- 
tain exceptions — and asking her what was the earhest 
moment at which he might hope that she would con- 
sent to see him. M. Ledoux had told him that he 
had reason to know that Valentin's will — Bellegarde 
had a great deal of elegant personal property to dis- 
pose of — contained a request that he should be 
buried near his father in the church-yard of Fleu- 
riferes, and Newman intended that the state of his 
own relations with the family should not deprive 
him of the satisfaction of helping to pay the last 
earthly honors to the best fellow in the world. He 
reflected that Valentin's friendship was older than 
Urbain's enmity, and that at a funeral it was easy 
to escape notice. Madame de Cintr^'s answer to 
his letter enabled him to time his arrival at Fleu- 
ri^res. This answer was very brief; it ran as fol- 
lows: — 

**I thank you for your letter, and for your being 
with Valentin. It is a most inexpressible sorrow to 
nw that I was not. To see you will be nothing but 
a distress to me; there is no need, therefore, to wait 
for what you call brighter days. It is all one now, 
and I shall have no brighter days. Come when you 

Th* American, II, 10 
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please; only notify me first. My brother is to ht 
buried here on Friday, and my family is to remain 
here. C. de C." 

As soon as he received this letter Newman went 
straight to Paris and to Poitiers. The journey took 
him far southward, through green Touraine and 
across the far-shining Loire, into a country where 
the early spring deepened about him as he went. 
But he had never made a journey during which he 
heeded less what he would have called the lay of 
the land. He obtained lodging at the inn at Poi- 
tiers, and the next morning drove in a couple of 
hours to the village of Fleuri^res. But here, pre- 
occupied though he was, he could not fail to notice 
the picturesqueness of the place. It was what the 
French call a pe^it hourg; it lay at the base of a 
sort of huge mound on the summit of which stood 
the crumbling ruins of a feudal castle, much of 
whose sturdy material, as well as that of the wall 
which dropped along the hill to inclose the clustered 
houses defensively, had been absorbed into the very 
substance of the village. The church was simply 
the former chapel of the castle, fronting upon its 
grass-grown court, which, however, was of generous 
enough width to have given up its quaintest corner 
to a little graveyard. Here the very headstones 
themselves seemed to sleep, as they slanted into the 
grass; the patient elbow of the rampart held them 
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together on one side, and in front, far beneath their 
mossy lids, the green plains and blue distances 
stretched away. The way to church, up the hill, 
was impracticable to vehicles. It was lined with 
peasants, twQ or three rows deep, who stood watch- 
ing old Madame de Bellegarde slowly ascend it, on 
the arm of her elder son, behind the pall-bearers of 
the other. Newman chose to lurk among the com- 
mon mourners who murmured "Madame la Comtesse" 
as a tall figure veiled in black passed before them. 
He stood in the dusky little church while the service 
was going forward, but at the dismal tomb-side he 
turned away and walked down the hill. He went 
back to Poitiers, and spent two days in which 
patience and impatience were singularly commingled. 
On the third day he sent Madame de Cintre a note, 
saying that he would call upon her in the afternoon, 
and in accordance with this he again took his way 
to Fleuri^res. He left his vehicle at the tavern in 
the village street, and obeyed the simple instructions 
which were given him for finding the chateau. 

"It is just beyond there," said the landlord, and 
pointed to the tree-tops of the park, above the oppo- 
site houses. Newman followed the first cross-road 
to the right — it was bordered with mouldy cottages 
— and in a few moments saw before him the peaked 
roofs of the towers. Advancing farther, he found 
himself before a vast iron gate, rusty and closed; 
here he paused a moment, looking through the bars, 

10* 
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The chateau was near the road; this was at once its 
merit and its defect; but its aspect was extremely 
impressive. Newman learned afterwards, from a 
guide-book of the province, that it dated from the 
time of Henry IV. It presented to the wide, paved 
area which preceded it and which was edged with 
shabby farm-buildings an immense fajade of dark, 
time-stained brick, flanked by two low wings, each of 
which terminated in a little Dutch-looking paviUon 
capped with a fantastic roof. Two towers rose be- 
hind, and behind the towers was a mass of elms and 
beeches, now just faintly green. But the great feature 
was a wide, green river which washed the founda- 
tions of the chiteau. The building rose from an 
island in the circling stream, so that this formed a 
perfect moat spanned by a two-arched bridge with- 
out a parapet. The dull brick walls, which here and 
there made a grand, straight sweep; the ugly little 
cupolas of the wings, the deep-set windows, the long, 
steep pinnacles of mossy slate, all mirrored them- 
selves in the tranquil river. Newman rang at the 
gate, and was almost frightened at the tone with 
which a big rusty bell above his head replied to him. 
An old woman came out from the gate-house and 
opened the creaking portal just wide enough for him 
to pass, and he went in, across the dry, bare court 
and the little cracked white slabs of the causeway 
on the moat. At the door of the chllteau he waited 
for some moments, and this gave him a chance to 
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observe that Fleuriires was not "kept up," and to 
reflect that it was a melancholy place of residence. 
"It looks," said Newman to himself — and I give the 
comparison for what it is worth — "like a Chinese 
penitentiary." At last the door was opened by a 
servant whom he remembered to have seen in the 
Rue de TUniversit^. The man*s dull face brightened 
as he perceived our hero, for Newman, for inde- 
finable reasons, enjoyed the confidence of the liveried 
gentry. The footman led the way across a great 
central vestibule, with a pyramid of plants in tubs 
in the middle and glass doors all around, to what 
appeared to be the principal drawing-room of the 
chiteau. Newman crossed the threshold of a room 
of superb proportions, which made him feel at first 
like a tourist with a guide-book and a cicerone 
awaiting a fee. But when his guide had left him 
alone, with the observation that he would call Ma- 
dame la Comtesse, Newman perceived that the salon 
contained little that was remarkable save a dark 
ceiling with curiously carved rafters, some curtains 
of elaborate, antiquated tapestry, and a dark oaken 
floor, polished like a mirror. He waited some minutes, 
walking up and down; but at length, as he turned 
at the end of the room, he saw that Madame de 
Cintr^ had come in by a distant door. She wore a black 
dress, and she stood looking at him. As the length of 
the immense room lay between them he had time 
to look at her before they met in the middle of it. 
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He was dismayed at the change in her appearance. 
Pale, heavy-browed, almost haggard, with a sort of 
monastic rigidity in her dress, she had httle but her 
pure features in common with the woman whose 
radiant good grace he had hitherto admired. She 
let her eyes rest on his own, and she let him take 
her hand; but her eyes looked like two rainy autumn 
moons, and her touch was portentously lifeless. , 

"I was at your brother's funeral," Newman said. 
"Then I waited three days. But I could wait no 
longer." 

"Nothing can be lost or gained by waiting," said 
Madame de Cintr6. "But it was very considerate of 
you to wait, wronged as you have been." 

"Fm glad you think I have been wronged," said 
Newman, with that oddly humorous accent with 
which he often uttered words of the gravest meaning. 

"Do I need to say so?" she asked. "I don't 
think I have wronged, seriously, many persons; cer- 
tainly not consciously. To you, to whom I have 
done this hard and cruel thing, the only reparation 
I can make is to say, *I know it, I feel it!' The 
reparation is pitifully small!" 

"Oh, it's a great step forward!" said Newman, 
with a gracious smile of encouragement. He pushed 
a chair towards her and held it, looking at her 
urgently. She sat down, mechanically, and he seated 
himself near her; but in a moment he got up, rest- 
lessly, and stood before her. She remained seated, 
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like a troubled creature who had passed through the 
stage of restlessness. 

"I say nothing is to be gained by my seeing 
you/' she went on, "and yet I am very glad you 
came. Now I can tell you what I feel. It is a selfish 
pleasure, but it is one of the last I shall have." 
And she paused, with her great misty eyes fixed 
upon him. "I know how I have deceived and in- 
jured you; I know how cruel and cowardly I have 
been. I see it as vividly as you do — I feel it to the 
ends of my fingers." And she unclasped her hands, 
which were locked together in her lap, lifted them, 
and dropped them at her side. "Anything that you 
may have said of me in your angriest passion is 
nothing to what I have said to myself." 

"In my angriest passion," said Newman, "I have 
said nothing hard of you. The very worst thing I 
have said of you yet is that you are the loveliest of 
women." And he seated himself before her again, 
abruptly. 

She flushed a little, but even her flush was pale. 
"That is because you think I will come back. But 
I will not come back. It is in that hope you have 
come here, I know; I am very sorry for you. I would 
do almost anything for you. To say that, after what 
I have done, seems simply impudent; but what can 
I say that will not seem impudent? To wrong you 
and apologize — that is easy enough. I should not 
have wronged you." She stopped a moment, looking 
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at him, and motioned him to let her go on. "I 
ought never to have listened to you at first; that was 
the wrong. No good could come of it. I felt it, 
and yet I listened; that was your fault. I liked you 
too much; I believed in you." 

"And don't you believe in me now?" 

"More than ever. But now it doesn't matter. 
I have given you up." 

Newman gave a powerful thump with his clenched 
fist upon his knee. "Why, why, why?" he cried. 
"Give me a reason — a decent reason. You are not 
a child — you are not a minor, nor an idiot. You 
are not obliged to drop me because your mother told 
you to. Such a reason isn't worthy of you." 

"I know that; it's not worthy of me. But it's 
the only one I have to give. After all," said Ma- 
dame de Cintre, throwing out her hands, "think me 
an idiot and forget me! That will be the simplest 
way." 

Newman got up and walked away with a crush- 
ing sense that his cause was lost, and yet with an 
equal inability to give up fighting. He went to one 
of the great windows, and looked out at the stiffly 
embanked river and the formal gardens which lay 
beyond it. When he turned round, Madame de 
Cintre had risen; she stood there silent and passive, 
"You are not frank," said Newman; "you are not 
honest. Instead of saying that you are imbecile, you 
should say that other people are wicked. Your 
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mother and your brother have been false and cruel; 
they have been so to me, and I am sure they have 
been so to you. Why do you try to shield them? 
Why do you sacrifice me to them? Fm not false; 
I'm not cruel. You don't know what you give up; 
I can tell you that — you don't. They bully you and 
plot about you; and I — ^I" — And he paused, holding 
out his hands. She turned away and began to leave 
him. "You told me the other day that you were 
afraid of your mother," he said, following her, 
"What did you mean?" 

Madame de Cintr6 shook her head. "I remem- 
ber; I was sorry afterwards." 

"You were sorry when she came down and put 
on the thumb-screws. In God's name what ts it she 
does to you?" 

"Nothing. Nothing that you can understand. 
And now that I have given you up, I must not com- 
plain of her to you." 

"That's no reasoning!" cried Newman. "Com- 
plain of her, on the contrary. Tell me all about it, 
frankly and trustfully, as you ought, and we will' 
talk it over so satisfactorily that you won't give 
me up." 

Madame de Cintr^ looked down some moments, 
fixedly; and then, raising her eyes, she said, "One 
good at least has come of this: I have made you 
judge me more fairly. You thought of me in a way 
that did me great honor; I don't know why you bad 
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taken it into your head. But it left me no loop- 
hole for escape — no chance to be the common, weak 
creature I am. It was not my faultj I warned you 
from the first. But I ought to have warned you 
more. I ought to have convinced you that I was 
doomed to disappoint you. But I was^ in a way, 
too proud. You see what my superiority amounts 
to, I hope!" she went on, raising her voice with a 
tremor which even then and there Newman thought 
beautiful. "I am too proud to be honest, I am 
not too proud to be faithless. I am timid and 
cold and selfish. I am afraid of being uncomfort- 
able." 

"And you call marrying me uncomfortable!" said 
Newman, staring. 

Madame de Cintre blushed a little and seemed 
to say that if begging his pardon in words was im- 
pudent, she might at least thus mutely express her 
perfect comprehension of his finding her conduct 
odious. "It is not marrying you; it is doing all that 
would go with it. It's the rupture, the defiance, the 
insisting upon being happy in my own way. What 
right have I to be happy when — when" — And she 
paused. 

"When what?" said Newman. 

"When others have been most unhappy!" 

"What others?" Newman asked. "What have 
you to do with any others but me? Besides you said 
}ust now that you wanted happiness, and that you 
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should find it by obeying your mother. You con- 
tradict yourself." 

"Yes, I contradict myself; that shows you that I 
am not even intelligent." 

"You are laughing at me!" cried Newman. "You 
are mocking me!" 

She looked at him intently, and an observer might 
have said that she was asking herself whether she 
might not most quickly end their common pain by 
confession that she was mocking him. "No; I am 
not," she presently said. 

"Granting that you are not intelligent," he went 
on, "that you are weak, that you are common, that 
you are nothing that I have believed you were — 
what I ask of you is not a heroic effort, it is a very 
common effort. There is a great deal on my side 
to make it easy. The simple truth is that you don't 
care enough about me to make it." 

"I am cold," said Madame de Cintr6. "I am as 
cold as that flowing river." 

Newman gave a great rap on the floor with his 
stick, and a long, grim laugh. "Good, good!" he 
cried. "You go altogether too far — ^you overshoot 
the mark. There isn't a woman in the world as 
bad as you would make yourself out. I see your 
game; it's what I said. You are blackening yourself 
to whiten others. You don't want to give me up, 
at all; you like me — you like me. I know you do; 
you have shown it, and I have felt it. After that 
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you may be as cold as you please! They have 
bullied you, I say; they have tortured you. It's an 
outrage, and I insist upon saving you from the extra- 
vagance of your own generosity. Would you chop 
off your hand if your mother requested it?" 

Madame de Cintre looked a little frightened. "I 
spoke of my mother too blindly, the other day. I 
am my own mistress, by law and by her approval. 
She can do nothing to me; she has done nothing. 
She has never alluded to those hard words I used 
about her." 

"She has made you feel them, Fll promise you!" 
said Newman. 

"It's my conscience that makes me feel them." 

"Your conscience seems to me to be rather 
mixed!" exclaimed Newman, passionately. 

"It has been in great trouble, but now it is very 
clear," said Madame de Cintr6. "I don't give you 
up for any worldly advantage or for any worldly 
happiness." 

"Oh, you don't give me up for Lord Deepmere, 
I know," said Newman. "I won't pretend, even to 
provoke you, that I think that But that's what 
your mother and your brother wanted, and your 
mother, at that villainous ball of hers — I liked it at 
the time, but the very thought of it now makes me 
rabid — tried to push him on to make up to you." 

"Who told you this?" said Madame de Cmtre, 
softly. 
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"Not Valentin. I observed it. I guessed it. I 
didn't know at the time that I was observing it, but 
it stuck in my memory. And afterwards, you recol- 
lect, I saw Lord Deepmere with you in the con- 
servatory. You said then that you would tell me at 
another time what he had said to you." 

"That was before — before M/>," said Madame de 
Cintre. 

"It doesn't matter," said Newman; "and, be- 
sides, I think I know. He's an honest little Eng- 
lishman. He came and told you what your mother 
was up to — that she wanted him to supplant me; 
not being a commercial person. If he would make 
you an offer she would undertake to bring you over 
and give me the slip. Lord Deepmere isn't very in- 
tellectual, so she had to spell it out to him. He 
said he admired you *no end,' and that he wanted 
you to know it; but he didn't like being mixed up 
with that sort of underhand work, and he came to 
you and told tales. That was about the amount of 
it, wasn't it? And then you said you were perfectly 
happy." 

"I don't see why we should talk of Lord Deep- 
mere," said Madame de Cintr^. "It was not for 
that you came here. And about my mother, it doesn't 
matter what you suspect and what you know. When 
once my mind has been made up, as it is now, I 
should not discuss these things. Discussing any- 
thing, now, is very idle. We must try and live each 
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as we can. I believe you will be happy again; even, 
sometimes, when you think of me. When you do 
so, think this — that it was not easy, and that I did 
the best I could, i have things to reckon with that 
you don't know. I mean I have feeHngs. I must 
do as they force me — I must, I must. They would 
haunt me otherwise," she cried, with vehemence; 
"they would kill me!" 

"I know what your feelings are: they are super- 
stitions! They are the feeling that, after all, though 
1 am a. good fellow, I have been in business; the 
feeling that your mother's looks are law and your 
brother's words are gospel; that you all hang to- 
gether, and that it's a part of the everlasting pro- 
prieties that they should have a hand in everything 
you do. It makes my blood boil. That is cold; 
you are right. And what I feel here," and Newman 
struck his heart and became more poetical than he 
knew, "is a glowing fire!" 

A spectator less preoccupied than Madame de 
Cintr^'s distracted wooer would have felt sure from 
the first that her appealing calm of manner was the 
result of violent effort, in spite of which the tide of 
agitation was rapidly rising. On these last words of 
Newman's it overflowed, though at first she spoke 
low, for fear of her voice betraying her. "No, I was 
not right — I am not cold! I believe that if I am 
doing what seems so bad, it is not mere weakness 
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and falseness. Mr. Newman, it's like a religion. I 
can't 4ell you — I can't! It's cruel of you to insist, 
I don't see why I shouldn't ask you to believe me — 
and pity me. It's like a religion. There's a curse 
upon the house; I don't know what — I don't know 
why — don't ask me. We must all bear it. I have 
been too selfish; I wanted to escape from it. You 
offered me a great chance — besides my liking you. 
It seemed good to change completely, to break, to 
go away. And then I admired you. But I can't — 
it has overtaken and come back to me." Her self- 
control had now completely abandoned her, and her 
words were broken with long sobs. "Why do such 
dreadful things happen to us — why is my brother 
Valentin killed, like a beast, in the midst of his 
youth and his gayety and his brightness and all that 
we loved him for? Why are there things I can't 
ask about — that I am afraid to know? Why are 
there places I can't look at, sounds I can't hear? Why 
is it given to me to choose, to decide, in a case so 
hard and so terrible as this? I am not meant for that 
— I am not made for boldness and defiance. I was 
made to be happy in a quiet, natural way." At this 
Newman gave a most expressive groan, but Madame 
de Cintre went on. "I was made to do gladly and 
gratefully what is expected of me. My mother has 
always been very good to me; that's all I can say. 
I must not judge her; I must not criticise her. If I 
did, it would come back to me. I can't change!" 
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"No," said Newman, bitterly; "/ must change— 
if I break in two in the effort!" 

"You are different. You are a man; you will 
get over it. You have all kinds of consolation. You 
were born — you were trained, to changes. Besides 
— besides, I shall always think of you." 

"I don't care for that!" cried Newman. "You 
are cruel — you are terribly cruel. God forgive youl 
You may have the best reasons and the finest feel- 
ings in the world; that makes no difference. You 
are a mystery to me; I don't see how such hardness 
can go with such loveliness." 

Madame de Cintre fixed him a moment with her 
swimming eyes. "You believe I am hard, then?" 

Newman answered her look, and then broke out, 
"You are a perfect, faultless creature! Stay by me!" 

"Of course I am hard," she went on. "When- 
ever we give pain we are hard. And we must give 
pain; that's the world, — the hateful, miserable world! 
Ah!" and she gave a long, deep sigh, "I can't even 
say I am glad to have known you — ^though I am. 
That too is to wrong you. I can say nothing that 
is not cruel. Therefore let us part, without more of 
this. Good-by!" And she put out her hand. 

Newman stood and looked at it without tak- 
ing it, and then raised his eyes to her face. He 
felt, himself, like shedding tears of rage. "What 
are you going to do?" he asked. "Where are you 
going?" 
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"Where I shall give no more pain and suspect 
no more evil. I am going out of the world." 

"Out of the world?" 

"I am going into a convent." 

"Into a convent!" Newman repeated the words 
with the deepest dismay; it was as if she had said 
she was going into an hospital. "Into a convent — 
your 

"I told you that it was not for my worldly advan- 
tage or pleasure I was leaving you." 

But still Newman hardly understood. "You are 
going to be a nun," he went on, "in a cell — for life 
— with a gown and white veil?" 

"A nun — a Carmelite nun," said Madame de 
Cintr^. "For life, with God's leave." 

The idea struck Newman as too dark and 
horrible for belief, and made him feel as he would 
have done if she' had told him that she was going 
to mutilate her beautiful face, or drink some potion 
that would make her mad. He clasped his hands 
and began to tremble, visibly. 

"Madame de Cintre, don't, don't!" he said. "I 
beseech you ! On my knees, if you Hke, I'll beseech 
you." 

She laid her hand upon his arm, with a tender, 
pitying, almost reassuring gesture. "You don't un- 
derstand," she said. "You have wrong ideas. It's 
nothing horrible. It is only peace and safety. It is 
to be out of the world, where such troubles as this 
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come to the innocent, to the best. And for life— 
that's the blessing of it! They can't begin again." 

Newman dropped into a chair and sat looking 
at her with a long, inarticulate murmur. That this 
superb woman, in whom he had seen all human 
grace and household force, should turn from him 
and all the brightness that he offered her — him and 
his future and his fortune and his fidelity — to muffle 
herself in ascetic rags and entomb herself in a cell, 
was a confounding combination of the inexorable 
and the grotesque. As the image deepened before 
him the grotesque seemed to expand and overspread 
it; it was a reduction to the absurd of the trial to 
which he was subjected. "You — you a nun!" he 
exclaimed; "you with your beauty defaced — you 
behind locks and bars! Never, never, if I can pre- 
vent it!" And he sprang to his feet with a violent 
laugh. 

"You can't prevent it," said Madame de Cintr6, 
"and it ought — a little — to satisfy you. Do you 
suppose I will go on living in the world, still beside 
you, and yet not with you? It is all arranged. 
Good-by, good-by." 

This time he took her hand, took it in both his 
own. "Forever?" he said. Her lips made an in- 
audible movement and his own uttered a deep im- 
precation. She closed her eyes, as if with the pain 
of hearing it; then he drew her towards him and 
clasped her to his breast. He kissed her white 
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face; for an instant she resisted and for a moment 
she submitted; then, with force, she disengaged her- 
self and hurried away over the long shining floor. 
The next moment the door closed behind her. 
Newman made his way out as he could. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

There is a pretty public walk at Poitiers, laid 
out upon the crest of the high hill around which the 
little city clusters, planted with thick trees and look- 
ing down upon the fertile fields in which the old 
English princes fought for their right and held it. 
Newman paced up and down this quiet promenade 
for the greater part of the next day and let his eyes 
wander over the historic prospect; but he would 
have been sadly at a loss to tell you afterwards 
whether the latter was made up of coal-fields or of 
vineyards. He was wholly given up to his griev- 
ance, of which reflection by no means diminished 
the weight. He feared that Madame de Cintre was 
irretrievably lost; and yet, as he would have said 
himself, he didn't see his way clear to giving her 
up. He found it impossible to turn his back upon 
Fleuri^res and its inhabitants; it seemed to him that 
some germ of hope or reparation must lurk there 
somewhere, if he could only stretch his arm out far 
enough to pluck it. It was as if he had his hand 
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on a door-knob and were closing liis clenched fist 
upon it: he had thumped, he had called, he had 
pressed the door with his powerful knee and shaken 
it with all his strength, and dead, damning silence 
had answered him. And yet something held him 
there — something hardened the gi;asp of his fingen. 
Newman's satisfaction had been\oo intense, his 
whole plan too deliberate and mature, his prospect 
of happiness too rich and comprehensive, for this 
fine moral fabric to crumble at a stroke. The very 
foundation seemed fatally injured, and yet he felt a 
stubborn desire still to try to save the edifice. He 
was filled with a sorer sense of wrong than he had 
ever known, or than he had supposed it possible he 
should know. To accept his injury and walk away 
without looking behind him was a stretch of good- 
nature of which he found himself incapable. He 
looked behind him intently and continually, and 
what he saw there did not assuage his resentment. 
He saw himself trustful, generous, liberal, patient, 
easy, pocketing frequent irritation and furnishing 
unlimited modesty. To have eaten humble pie, to 
have been snubbed and patronized and satirized 
and have consented to take it as one of the condi- 
tions of the bargain — to have done this, and done 
it all for nothing, surely gave one a right to protest. 
And to be turned off because one was a commercial 
person ! As if he had ever talked or dreamt of the 
commercial since his connection with the Bellegarde^ 
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began — as if he had made the least circumstance of 
the commercial — as if he would not have consented 
to confound the commercial fifty times a day, if it 
might have increased by a hair's breadth the chance 
of the Bellegardes' not playing him a trick! Granted 
that being commercial was fair ground for having a 
trick played upon one, how little they knew about 
the class so designated and its enterprising way of 
not standing upon trifles ! It was in the light of his 
injury that the weight of Newman's past endurance 
seemed so heavy; his actual irritation had not been 
so great, merged as it was in his vision of the cloud- 
less blue that over-arched his immediate wooing. 
But now his sense of outrage was deep, rancorous, 
and ever present; he felt that he was a good fellow 
Wronged. As for Madame de Cintre's conduct, it 
struck him with a kind of awe, and the fact that he 
was powerless to understand it or feel the reality of 
its motives only deepened the force with which he 
had attached himself to her. He had never let the 
fact of her Catholicism trouble him; Catholicism to 
him was nothing but a name, and to express a 
mistrust of the form in which her religious feelings 
had moulded themselves would have seemed to him 
on hi3 own part a rather pretentious affectation of 
Protestant zeal. If such superb white flowers as that 
could bloom in CathoHc soil, the soil was not in- 
salubrious. But it was one thing to be a Catholic, 
and another to turn nun — on your hands! There 
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was something lugubriously comical in the way New- 
man's thoroughly contemporaneous optimism was 
confronted with this dusky old-world expedient. To 
see a woman made for him and for motherhood to 
his children juggled away in this tragic travesty — it 
was a thing to rub one's eyes over, a nightmare, an 
illusion, a hoax. But the hours passed away with- 
out disproving the thing, and leaving him only the 
after-sense of the vehemence with which he had 
embraced Madame de Cintr^. He remembered her 
words and her looks; he turned them over and tried 
to shake the mystery out of them and to infuse 
them with an endurable meaning. What had she 
meant by her feeling being a kind of religion? It 
was the religion simply of the family laws, the re- 
ligion of which her implacable little mother was the 
high priestess. Twist the thing about as her gener- 
osity would, the one certain fact was that they had 
used force against her. Her generosity had tried to 
screen them, but Newman's heart rose into his throat 
at the thought that they should go scot-free. 

The twenty-four hours wore themselves away, an4 
the next morning Newman sprang to his. feet with 
the resolution to return to Fleuri^res and demand 
another interview with Madame de Bellegarde and 
her son. He lost no time in putting it into practice. 
As he rolled swiftly over the excellent road in the 
httle caliche furnished him at the inn at Poitiers, he 
drew forth, as it were, from the very safe place in hi^ 
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mind to which he had consigned it, the last informa- 
tion given him by poor Valentin. Valentin had told 
him he could do something with it, and Newman 
thought it would be well to have it at hand, lliis 
was of course not the first time, lately, that Newman 
had given it his attention. It was information in 
the rough, — it was dark and puzzling; but Newman 
was neither helpless nor afraid. Valentin had evi- 
dently meant to put him in possession of a powerful 
instrument, though he could not be said to have placed 
the handle very securely within his grasp. But if he 
had not really told him the secret, he had at least 
given him the clew to it — a clew of which that queer 
old Mrs. Bread held the other end. Mrs. Bread had 
always looked to Newman as if she knew secrets; 
and as he apparently enjoyed her esteem, he sus- 
pected she might be induced to share her knowledge 
with him. So long as there was only Mrs. Bread to 
deal with, he felt easy. As to what there was to find 
out, he had only one fear — that it might not be bad 
enough. Then, when the image of the marquise and 
her son rose before him again, standing side by side, 
the old woman's hand in Urbain's arm, and the same 
cold, unsociable fixedness in the eyes of each, he cried 
out to himself that the fear was groundless. There 
was blood in the secret at the very least! He arrived 
at Fleuri^res almost in a state of elation; he had satis- 
fied himself, logically, that in the presence of his 
threat of exposure they would, as he mentally phrased 
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it, rattle down like unwound buckets. He remem- 
bered indeed that he must first catch his hare — first 
ascertain what there was to expose; but after that, 
why shouldn't his happiness be as good as new again? 
Mother and son would drop their lovely victim in ter- 
ror and take to hiding, and Madame de Cintr6, left 
to herself, would surely come back to him. Give her 
a chance and she would rise to the surface, return 
to the Hght. How could she fail to perceive that 
his house would be much the most comfortable sort 
of convent? 

Newman, as he had done before, left his convey- 
ance at the inn and walked the short remaining dis- 
tance to the chiteau. When he reached the gate, 
however, a singular feeling took possession of him — 
a feeling which, strange as it may seem, had its 
source in its unfathomable good nature. He stood 
there a while, looking through the bars at the large, 
time-stained face of the edifice, and wondering to 
what crime it was that the dark old house, with its 
flowery name, had given convenient occasion. It had 
given occasion, first and last, to tyrannies and suffer- 
ings enough, Newman said to himself; it was an evil- 
looking place to live in. Then, suddenly, came the 
reflection — What a horrible rubbish-heap of iniquity 
to fumble in! The attitude of inquisitor turned its 
ignobler face, and with the same movement Newman 
declared that the Bellegardes should have another 
chance. He would appeal once more directly to their 
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sense of fairness, and not to their fear; and if they 
should be accessible to reason, he need know nothing 
worse about them than what he already knew. That 
was bad enough. 

The gate-keeper let him in through the same stiff 
crevice as before, and he passed through the court and 
over the little rustic bridge on the moat. The door 
was opened before he had reached it, and, as if to 
put his clemency to rout with the suggestion of a 
richer opportunity, Mrs. Bread stood there awaiting 
him. Her face, as usual, looked as hopelessly blank 
as the tide-smoothed sea-sand, and her black gar- 
ments seemed of an intenser sable. Newman had 
already learned that her strange inexpressiveness 
could be a vehicle for emotion, and he was not sur- 
prised at the muffled vivacity with which she whis- 
pered, "I thought you would try again, sir. I was 
looking out for you." 

"I am glad to see you," said Newman; "I think 
you are my friend." 

Mrs. Bread looked at him opaquely. "I wish you 
well, sir; but it's vain wishing now." 

"You know, then, how they have treated me?" 

"Oh, sir," said Mrs. Bread, dryly, "I know every- 
thing." 

Newman hesitated a moment. "Everything?" 

Mrs. Bread gave him a glance somewhat more 
lucent. "I know at least too much, sir." 

"One can never know too much. I congratulate 
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you. I have come to see Madame de Bellegarde and 
her son," Newman added. "Are they at home? If 
they are not, I will wait." 

"My lady is always at home," Mrs. Bread re- 
plied, "and the marquis is mostly with her." 

"Please then tell them — one or the other, or 
both — that I am here and that I desire to see 
them." 

Mrs. Bread hesitated. "May I take a great liberty, 
sir?" 

"You have never taken a liberty but you have 
justified it," said Newman, with diplomatic ur- 
banity. 

Mrs. Bread dropped her wrinkled eyelids as if she 
were curtseying; but the curtsey stopped there; the 
occasion was too grave. "You have come to plead 
with them again, sir? Perhaps you don't know 
this — that Madame de Cintr6 returned this morn- 
ing to Paris." 

"Ah, she's gone!" And Newman, groaning, smote 
the pavement with his stick. 

"She has gone straight to the convent — the Car- 
melites they call it. I see you know, sir. My lady 
and the marquis take it very ill. It was only last 
night she told them." 

"Ah, she had kept it back, then?" cried New- 
man. "Good, good! And they are very fierce?" 

"They are not pleased," said Mrs. Bread. "But 
they may well dislike it. They tell me it's most 
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dreadful, sir; of all the nuns in Christendom the 
Carmelites are the worst. You may say they are 
really not human, sir; they make you give up every- 
thing — forever. And to think of her there! If I 
was one that cried, sir, I could cry." 

Newman looked at her an instant. "We mustn't 
cry, Mrs. Bread; we must act Go and call them!" 
And he made a movement to enter farther. 

But Mrs. Bread gently checked him. "May I 
take another liberty? I am told you were with my 
dearest Mr. Valentin, in his last hours. If you would 
tell me a word about him ! The poor count was my 
own boy, sir; for the first year of his life he was 
hardly out of my arms; I taught him to speak. And 
the count spoke so well, sir! He always spoke well 
to his poor old Bread. When he grew up and took 
his pleasure he always had a kind word for me. 
And to die in that wild way! They have a story that 
he fought with a wine-merchant. I can't believe 
that, sir! And was he in great pain?" 

"You are a wise, kind old woman, Mrs. Bread," 
said Newman. "I hoped I might see you with my 
own children in your arms. Perhaps I shall, yet." 
And he put out his hand. Mrs. Bread looked for a 
moment at his open palm, and then, as if fascinated 
by the novelty of the gesture, extended her own lady- 
Uke fingers. Newman held her hand firmly and 
deliberately, fixing his eyes upon her. "You want 
to know all about Mr. Vdentin?" he said. 
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"It would be a sad pleasure, sir." 

"I can tell you everything. Can you sometimes 
leave this place?" 

"The chateau, sir? I really don't know. I never 
tried." 

"Try, then; try hard. Try this evening, at dusk. 
Come to me in the old ruin there on the hill, in the 
court before the church. I will wait for you there; 
I have something very important to tell you. An 
old woman like you can do as she pleases." 

Mrs. Bread stared, wondering, with parted lips. 
"Is it from the count, sir?" she asked. 

"From the count — from his death-bed," said 
Newman. 

"I will come, then. I will be bold, for once, for 

She led Newman into the great drawing-room 
with which he had already made acquaintance, and 
retired to execute his commands. Newman waited 
a long time; at last he was on the point of ringing 
and repeating his request. He was looking round 
him for a bell when the marquis came in with his 
mother on his arm. It will be seen that Newman 
had a logical mind when I say that he declared to 
himself, in perfect good faith, as a result of Valentin's 
dark hints, that his adversaries looked grossly wicked. 
"There is no mistake about it now," he said to him- 
self as they advanced. "They're a bad lot; they 
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have pulled off tlie mask." Madame de Bellegarde 
and her son certainly bore in their faces the signs 
of extreme perturbation; they looked like people 
who had passed a sleepless night. Confronted, 
moreover, with an annoyance which they hoped they 
had disposed of, it was not natural that they should 
have any very tender glances to bestow upon New- 
man. He stood before them, and such eye-beams 
as they found available they leveled at him; New- 
man feeling as if the door of a sepulchre had sud- 
denly been opened, and the damp darkness were 
being exhaled. 

"You see I have come back," he said. "I have 
come to try again." 

"I would be ridiculous," said M. de Bellegarde, 
"to pretend that we are glad to see you or that we 
don't question the taste of your visit." 

"Oh, don't talk about taste," said Newman, with 
a laugh, "or that will bring us round to yours! If I 
consulted my taste I certainly shouldn't come to see 
you. Besides, I will make as short work as you 
please. Promise me to raise the blockade — to set 
Madame de Cintr^ at liberty — and I will retire in-: 
stantly." 

"We hesitated as to whether we would see you," 
said Madame de Bellegarde; "and we were on th^ 
point of declining the honor. But it seemed to me 
that we should act with civility, as we have always 
done, and I wished to have the satisfaction of in- 
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forming you that there are certain weaknesses that 
people of our way of feeling can be guilty of but 
once/' 

"You may be weak but once, but you will be 
audacious many times, madam," Newman answered. 
"I didn't come, however, for conversational pur- 
poses. I came to say this, simply: that if you will 
write immediately to your daughter that you with- 
draw your opposition to her marriage, I will take 
care of the rest. You don't want her to turn nun 
— you know more about the horrors of it than I do. 
Marrying a commercial person is better than that. 
Give me a letter to her, signed and sealed, saying 
you retract and that she may marry me with your 
blessing, and I will take it to her at the convent 
and bring her out There's your chance — I call 
those easy terms." 

"We look at the matter otherwise, you know. 
We call them very hard terms," said Urbain de 
Bellegarde. They had all remained standing rigidly 
in the middle of the room. "I think my mother 
will tell you that she would rather her daughter 
should become Soeur Catherine than Mrs. Newman." 

But the old lady, with the serenity of supreme 
power, let her son make her epigrams for her. She 
only smiled, almost sweetly, shaking her head and 
repeating, "But once, Mr. Newman; but once!" 

Nothing that Newman had ever seen or heard 
gave him such a sense of marble hardness as this 
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movement and the tone that accompanied it. "Could 
anything compel you?" he asked. "Do you know 
of anything that would force you?" 

"This language, sir," said the marquis, "ad- 
dressed to people in bereavement and grief is beyond 
all qualification." 

"In most cases," Newman answered, "your ob- 
jection would have some weight, even admitting that 
Madame de Cintr6's present intentions make time 
precious. But I have thought of what you speak of, 
and I have come here to-day without scruple simply 
because I consider your brother and you two very 
different parties. I see no connection between you. 
Your brother was ashamed of you. Lying there 
wounded and dying, the poor fellow apologized to 
me for your conduct He apologized to me for that 
of his mother." 

For a moment the effect of these words was as 
if Newman had struck a physical blow. A quick 
flush leaped into the faces of Madame de Bellegarde 
and her son, and they exchanged a glance like a 
twinkle of steel. Urbain uttered two words which 
Newman but half heard, but of which the sense 
came to him as it were in the reverberation of the 
sound, "Le miserable!" 

"You show little respect for the living," said Ma- 
dame de Bellegarde, "but at least respect the dead. 
Don't profane — don't insult — the memory of my in- 
nocent son." 
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"I speak the simple truth," Newman declared^ 
"and I speak it for a pmpose. I repeat it — dis- 
tinctly. Your son was utterly disgusted — your son 
apologized." 

Urbain de Bellegarde was frowning portentously, 
and Newman supposed he was frowning at poor 
Valentin's invidious image. Taken by surprise, his 
scant affection for his brother had made a momentary 
concession to dishonor. But not for an appreciable 
instant did his mother lower her flag. "You are 
immensely mistaken, sir," she said. "My son was 
sometimes light, but he was never indecent He 
died faithful to his name." 

"You simply misimderstood him," said the mar- 
quis, beginning to rally. "You affirm the impos- 
sible!" 

"Oh, I don't care for poor Valentin's apology," 
said Newman. "It was far more painful than plea- 
sant to me. This atrocious thing was not his fault; 
he never hurt me, or any one else; he was the soul 
of honor. But it shows how he took it." 

"If you wish to prove that my poor brother, in 
his last moments, was out of his head, we can only 
say that under the melancholy circumstances nothing 
was more possible. But confine yourself to that." 

"He was -quite in his right mind," said Newman, 
with gentle but dangerous doggedness; "I have 
never seen him so bright and clever. It was terrible 
to see that witty, capable fellow dying such a death. 
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You know I was very fond of your brother. And 
I have further proof of his sanity," Newman con- 
cluded. 

The marquise gathered herself together majestic- 
ally. "This is too gross!" she cried. "We decline 
to accept your story, sir — we repudiate it. Urbain, 
open the door." She turned away, with an im- 
perious motion to her son, and passed rapidly down 
the length of the room. The marquis went with 
her and held the door open. Newman was left 
standing. 

He lifted his finger, as a sign to M. de Belle- 
garde, who closed the door behind his mother and 
stood waiting. Newman slowly advanced, more 
silent, for the moment, than life. The two men 
stood face to face. Then Newman had a singular 
sensation; he felt his sense of injury almost brimming 
over into jocularity. "Come," he said, "you don't 
treat me well; at least admit that." 

M. de Bellegarde looked at him from head to 
foot, and then, in the most delicate, best-bred voice, 
"I detest you, personally," he said. 

"That's the way I feel to you, but for politeness' 
sake I don't say it," said Newman. "It's singular I 
should want so much to be your brother-in-law, but 
I can't give it up. Let me try once more." And 
he paused a moment. "You have a secret — you have 
a skeleton in the closet" M. de Bellegarde continued 
to look at him hard, but Newman could not see 
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whether his eyes betrayed anything; the look of his 
eyes was always so strange. Newman paused again, 
and then went on. "You and your mother have 
committed a crime." At this M. de Bellegarde's eyes 
certainly did change; they seemed to flicker, like 
blown candles. Newman could see that he was pro- 
foundly startled; but there was something admirable 
in his self-control. 

"Continue," said M. de Bellegarde. 

Newman lifted a finger and made it waver a 
little in the air. "Need I continue? You are 
trembling." 

"Pray where did you obtain this interesting in- 
formation?" M. de Bellegarde asked, very softly. 

"I shall be strictly accurate," said Newman. "I 
won't pretend to know more than I do. At present 
that is all I know. You have done something that 
you must hide, something that would damn you if it 
were known, something that would disgrace the 
name you are so proud of. I don't know what it 
is, but I can find out. Persist in your present 
course and I wt'II find out. Change it, let your 
sister go in peace, and I will leave you alone. It's 
a bargain?" 

The marquis almost succeeded in looking un- 
troubled; the breaking up of the ice in his hand- 
some countenance was an operation that was ne- 
cessarily gradual. But Newman's mildly-syllabled 
argumentation seemed to press, and press, and pre- 
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sently he averted his eyes. He stood some moments, 
reflecting. 

"My brother told you this," he said, looking up. 

Newman hesitated a moment. ** Yes, your brother 
told me." 

The marquis smiled, handsomely. Didn't I say 
that he was out of his mind?" 

"He was out of his mind if I don't find out. He 
was very much in it if I do." 

M. de Bellegarde gave a shrug. "Eh, sir, find 
out or not, as you please." 

"I don't frighten you?" demanded Newman. 

"That's for you to judge." 

"No, it's for you to judge, at your leisure. Think 
it over, feel yourself all round. I will give you an 
hour or two. I can't give you more, for how do we 
know how fast they may be making Madame de 
Cintr^ a nun? Talk it over with your mother; let 
her judge whether she is frightened. I don't believe 
she is as easily fiightened, in general, as you; but 
you will see. I will go and wait in the village, at 
the inn, and I beg you to let me know as soon as 
possible. Say by three o'clock. A simple yes or no 
on paper will do. Only, you know, in case of a yes 
I shall expect you, this time, to stick to your bar- 
gain." And with this Newman opened the door and 
let himself out. The marquis did not move, and 
Newman, retiring, gave him another look. "At the 
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inn, in the village," he repeated. Then he turned 
away altogether and passed out of the house. 

He was extremely excited by what he had been 
doing, for it was inevitable that there should be a 
certain emotion in calling up the spectre of dishonor 
before a family a thousand years old. But he went 
back to the inn and contrived to wait there, ^ deli- 
berately, for the next two hours. He thought it 
more than probable that Urbain de Bellegarde would 
give no sign; for an answer to his challenge, in 
either sense, would be a confession of guilt. What 
he most expected was silence — in other words de- 
fiance. But he prayed that, as he imaged it, his 
shot might bring them down. It did bring, by three 
o'clock, a note, delivered by a footman; a note ad- 
dressed in Urbain de Bellegarde's handsome English 
hand. It ran as follows: — 

"I cannot deny myself the satisfaction of letting 
you know that I return to Paris, to-morrow, with 
my mpther, in order that we may see my sister and 
confirm her in the resolution which is the most 
effectual reply to your audacious pertinacity. 

"Henri-Urbain de Bellegarde." 

Newman put the letter into his pocket, and con- 
tinued his walk up and down the inn-parlour. He 
had spent most of his time, for the past week, in 
walking up and down. He continued to measure 
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the length of the Httle salle of the Armes de France 
until the day began to wane, when he went out to 
keep his rendezvous with Mrs. Bread. The path 
which led up the hill to the ruin was easy to find, 
and Newman in a short time had followed it to the 
top. He passed beneath the rugged arch of the 
castle wall, and looked about him in the early dusk 
for an old woman in black. The castle yard was 
empty, but the door of the church was open. New- 
man went into the little nave and of course found a 
deeper dusk than without. A couple of tapers, how- 
ever, twinkled on the altar and just enabled him to 
perceive a figure seated by one of the pillars. Closer 
inspection helped him to recognize Mrs. Bread, in 
spite of the fact that she was dressed with unwonted 
splendor. She wore a large black silk bonnet, with 
imposing bows of crape, and an old black satin dress 
disposed itself in vaguely lustrous folds about her 
person. She had judged it proper to the occasion 
to appear in her stateliest apparel. She had been 
sitting with her eyes fixed upon the ground, but 
when Newman passed before her she looked up at 
him, and then she rose. 

"Are you a Catholic, Mrs. Bread?" he asked. 

"No, sir; I'm a good Church-of-England woman, 
very Low," she answered. "But I thought I should 
be safer in here than outside. I was never out in 
the evening before, sir." 

"We shall be safer," said Newman, "where no 
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one can hear us." And he led the way back into 
the castle court and then followed a path beside the 
church, which he was sure must lead into another 
part of the ruin. He was not deceived. It wandered 
along the crest of the hill and terminated before a 
fragment of wall pierced by a rough aperture which 
had once been a door. Through tliis aperture New- 
man passed and found himself in a nook peculiarly 
favorable to quiet conversation, as probably many an 
earnest couple, otherwise assorted than our friends, 
had assured themselves. The hill sloped abruptly 
away, and on the remnant of its crest were scattered 
two or three fragments of stone. Beneath, over the 
plain, lay the gathered twilight, through which, in 
the near distance, gleamed two or three lights from 
the chateau. Mrs. Bread rustled slowly after her 
guide, and Newman, satisfying himself that one of the 
fallen stones was steady, proposed to her to sit upon 
it. She cautiously compUed, and he placed himself 
upon another, near her. 



CHAPTER IX. 

"I AM very much obliged to you for coming," 
Newman said. "I hope it won't gk you into 
trouble.'' 

"I don't think I shall be missed. My lady, in 
these days, is not fond of having me about her." 
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This was said with a certain fluttered eagerness 
which increased Newman's sense of having inspired 
the old woman with confidence. 

"From the first, you know," he answered, "you 
took an interest in my prospects. You were on my 
side. That gratified me, I assure you. And now 
that you know what they have done to me, I am 
sure you are with me all the more." 

"They have not done well — I must say it," said 
Mrs. Bread. "But you mustn't blame the poor 
countess; they pressed her hard." 

"I would give a million of dollars to know what 
they did to her!" cried Newman. 

Mrs. Bread sat with a dull, oblique gaze fixed 
upon the lights of the chateau. "They worked on 
her feelings; they knew that was the way. She is a 
delicate creature. They made her feel wicked. She 
is only too good." 

"Ah, they made her feel wicked," said Newman, 
slowly; and then he repeated it. "They made her 
feel wicked, — they made her feel wicked." The 
words seemed to him for the moment a vivid de- 
scription of infernal ingenuity. 

"It was because she was so good that she gave 
up — poor sweet lady!" added Mrs. Bread. 

"But she was better to them than to me," said 
Newman. 

"She was afraid," said Mrs. Bread, very confi- 
dently; "she has always been afraid, or at least for 
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a long time. That was the real trouble, sir. She 
was like a fair peach, I may say, with just one little 
speck. She had one little sad spot. You pushed 
her into the sunshine, sir, and it almost disappeared. 
Then they pulled her back into the shade and in a 
moment it began to spread. Before we knew it she 
was gone. She was a delicate creature." 

This singular attestation of Madame de Cintre's 
delicacy, for all its singularity, set Newman's wound 
aching afresh. "I see," he presently said; "she knew 
something bad about her mother." 

"No, sir, she knew nothing," said Mrs. Bread, 
holding her head very stiff and keeping her eyes 
fixed upon the gUmmering windows of the chateau. 

"She guessed something, then, or suspected iC 

"She was afiraid to know," said Mrs. Bread. 

"But^(?w know, at any rate," said Newman. 

She slowly turned her vague eyes upon Newman, 
squeezing her hands together in her lap. "You are 
not quite faithful, sir. I thought it was to tell me 
about Mr. Valentin you asked me to come here." 

"Oh, the more we talk of Mr. Valentin the bet- 
ter," said Newman. "That's exactly what I want 
I was with him, as I told you, in his last hour. He 
was in a great deal of pain, but he was quite him- 
self. You know what that means; he was bright and 
lively and clever." 

"Oh, he would always be clever, sir," said Mrs. 
Bread. "And did he know of your trouble?" 
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"Yes, he guessed it of himself." 

"And what did he say to it?" 
"He said it was a disgrace to his name — but it 
was not the first." 

"Lord, Lord!" murmured Mrs. Bread. 

"He said that his mother and his brother had 
once put their heads together and invented some- 
thing even worse." 

"You shouldn't have listened to that, sir." 

"Perhaps not. But I did listen, and I don't for- 
get it. Now I want to know what it is they did." . 

Mrs. Bread gave a soft moan. "And you have 
enticed me up into this strange place to tell you?" 

"Don't be alarmed," said Newman. "I won't 
say a word that shall be disagreeable to you. Tell 
me as it suits you, and when it suits you. Only re- 
member that it was Mr. Valentin's last wish that 
you should." 

"Did he say that?" 

"He said it with his last breath — 'Tell Mrs. 
Bread I told you to ask her.' " 

"Why didn't he tell you himself?" 

"It was too long a story for a dying man; he had 
no breath left in his body. He could only say that 
he wanted me to know — that, wronged as I was, it 
was my right to know." 

"But how will it help you, sir?" said Mrs. Bread. 

"That's for me to decide. Mr. Valentin believed 
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it would, and that's why he told me. Your name 
was almost the last word he spoke." 

Mrs. Bread was evidently awe-struck by this state- 
ment; she shook her clasped hands slowly up and 
down. "Excuse me, sir," she said, "if I take a great 
Uberty. Is it the solemn truth you are speaking? I 
must ask you that; must I not, sir?" 

"There's no offense. It is the solemn truth; I 
solemnly swear it. Mr. Valentin himself would cer- 
tainly have told me more if he had been able." 

"Oh, sir, if he knew more!" 

"Don't you suppose he did?" 

"There's no saying what he knew about any- 
thing," said Mrs. Bread, with a mild head-shake. 
"He was so mightily clever. He could make you 
believe he knew things that he didn't, and that 
he did'nt know others that he had better not have 
known." 

"I suspect he knew something about his brother 
that kept the marquis civil to him," Newman pro- 
pounded; "he made the marquis feel him. What 
he wanted now was to put me in his place; he 
wanted to give me a chance to make the marquis 
feel w^." 

"Mercy on us!" cried the old waiting-woman, 
"how wicked we all are!" 

"I don't know," said Newman; "some of us are 
wicked, certainly. I am very angry, I am very sore, 
and I am very bitter, but I don't know that I am 
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wicked. I have been cruelly injured. They have 
hurt me, and I want to hurt them. I don't deny 
that; on the contrary, I tell you plainly that that is 
the use I want to make of your secret." 

Mrs. Bread seemed to hold her breath. "You want 
to publish them — you want to shame them?" 

"I want to bring them down, — down, down, down! 
I want to turn the tables upon them — ^I want to mor- 
tify them as they mortified me. They took me up 
into a high place and made me stand there for all 
the world to see me, and then they stole behind me 
and pushed me into this bottomless pit, where I lie 
howling and gnashing my teeth! I made a fool of 
myself before all their friends ; but I shall make 
something worse of them." 

This passionate sally, which Newman uttered with 
the greater fervor that it was the first time he had 
had a chance to say all this aloud, kindled two 
small sparks in Mrs. Bread's fixed eyes. "I sup- 
pose you have a right to your anger, sir; but think 
of the dishonor you will draw down on Madame 
de Cintr^." 

"Madame de Cintr6 is buried alive," cried New- 
man. "What are honor or dishonor to her? The 
door of the tomb is at this moment closing behind 
her." 

"Yes, it's most awful," moaned Mrs. Bread. 

"She has moved off, like her brother Valentin, to 
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give me room to work. It's as if it were done on 
purpose." 

"Surely," said Mrs. Bread, apparently impressed 
by the ingenuity of this reflection. She was silent 
for some moments; then she added, "And would you 
bring my lady before the courts?" 

"The courts care nothing for my lady," Newman 
replied. "If she has committed a crime, she will be 
nothing for the courts but a wicked old woman." 

"And will they hang her, sir?" 

"That depends upon what she has done." And 
Newman eyed Mrs. Bread intently. 

"It would break up the family most terribly, 
sir!" 

"It's time such a family should be broken up!" 
said Newman, with a laugh. 

"And me at my age out of place, sir!" sighed 
Mrs. Bread. 

"Oh, I will take care of you! You shall come 
and live with me. You shall be my housekeeper, 
or anything you like. I will pension you for life." 

"Dear, dear, sir, you think of everything." And 
she seemed to fall a-brooding. 

Newman watched her a while, and then he said 
suddenly, "Ah, Mrs. Bread, you are too fond of my 
lady!" 

She looked at him as quickly. "I wouldn't have 
you say that, sir. I don't think it any part of my 
duty to be fond of my lady. I have served her 
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faithfully this many a year; but if she were to die 
to-morrow, I believe, before Heaven, I shouldn't shed 
a tear for her/' Then, after a pause, "I have no 
reason to love her!" Mrs. Bread added. "The most 
she has done for me has been not to turn me out 
of the house." Newman felt that decidedly his com- 
panion was more and more confidential — that if 
luxury is corrupting, Mrs. Bread's conservative habits 
were already relaxed by the spiritual comfort of this 
preconcerted interview, in a remarkable locaUty, with 
a free-spoken millionaire. All his native shrewdness 
admonished him that his part was simply to let her 
take her time — let the charm of the occasion work. 
So he said nothing; he only looked at her kindly. 
Mrs. Bread sat nursing her lean elbows. "My lady 
once did me a great wrong," she went on at last. 
"She has a terrible tongue when she is vexed. It 
was many a year ago, but I have never forgotten it. 
I have never mentioned it to a human creature; I 
have kept my grudge to myself. I dare* say I have 
been wicked, but my grudge has grown old with me. 
It has grown good for nothing, too, I dare say; but 
it has lived along, as I have lived. It will die when 
I die,— not before!" 

"And what is your grudge?" Newman asked. 

Mrs. Bread dropped her eyes and hesitated. "If 
I were a foreigner, sir, I should make less of telling 
you; it comes harder to a decent EngHshwoman. 
But I sometimes think I . have picked up too many 
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foreign ways. What I was telling you belongs to a 
time when I was much younger and very different 
looking to what I am now. I had a very high color, 
sir, if you can believe it; indeed I was a very smart 
lass. My lady was younger, too, and the late mar- 
quis was youngest of all — I mean in the way he 
went on, sir; he had a very high spirit; he was a 
magnificent man. He was fond of his pleasure, like 
most foreigners, and it must be owned that he some- 
times went rather below him to take it. My lady 
was often jealous, and, if you'll beheve it, sir, she 
did me the honor to be jealous of me. One day I 
had a red ribbon in my cap, and my lady flew out 
at me and ordered me to take it off. She accused 
me of putting it on to make the marquis look at me. 
I don't know that I was impertinent, but I spoke up 
Uke an honest girl and didn't count my words. A 
red ribbon indeed! As if it was my ribbons the 
marquis looked at! My lady knew afterwards that I 
was perfectly respectable, but she never said a word 
to show that she believed it. But the marquis did!" 
Mrs. Bread presently added, "I took off my red rib- 
bon and put it away in a drawer, where I have kept 
it to this day. It's faded now, it's a very pale pink; 
but there it lies. My grudge has faded, too; the red 
has all gone out of it; but it lies here yet." And 
Mrs. Bread stroked her black satin bodice. 

Newman listened with interest to this decent 
narrative, which seemed to have opened up the deeps 
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of memory to his companion. Then, as she re- 
mained silent, and seemed to be losing herself in 
retrospective meditation upon her perfect respec- 
tability, he ventured upon a short cut to his goal. 
"So Madame de Bellegarde was jealous; I see. And 
M. de Bellegarde admired pretty women, without 
distinction of class. I suppose one mustn't be hard 
upon him, for they probably didn't all behave so 
properly as you. But years afterwards it could 
hardly have been jealousy that turned Madame de 
Bellegarde into a criminal." 

Mrs. Bread gave a weary sigh. "We are using 
dreadful words, sir, but I don't care now. I see you 
have your idea, and I have no will of my own. My 
will was tke will of my children, as I called them; 
but I have lost my children now. They are dead — 
I may say it of both of them; and what should I 
care for the Hving? What is any one in the house to 
me now — what am I to them? My lady objects to 
me — she has objected to me these thirty years. I 
should have been glad to be something to young 
Madame de Bellegarde, though I never was nurse to 
the present marquis. When he was a baby I was 
too young; they wouldn't trust me with him. But 
his wife told her own maid, Mamselle Clarisse, the 
opinion she had of me. Perhaps you would like to 
hear it, sir." 

"Oh, immensely," said Newman. 

"She said that if I would sit in her children's 
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school-room I should do very well for a penwiper! 
When things have come to that I don't think I need 
stand upon ceremony." 

"Decidedly not," said Newman. "Go on, Mrs. 
Bread." 

Mrs. Bread, however, relapsed again into troubled 
dumbness, and all Newman could do was to fold 
his arms and wait. But at last she appeared to 
have set her memories in order. "It was when the 
late marquis was an old man and his eldest son had 
been two years married. It was when the time came 
on for marrying Mademoiselle Qaire; that's the way 
they talk of it here, you know, sir. The marquis's 
health was bad; he was very much broken down. 
My lady had picked out M. de Cintr^, for no good 
reason that I could see. But there are reasons, I 
very well know, that are beyond me, and you must 
be high in the world to understand them. Old M. 
de Cintr^ was very high, and my lady thought him 
almost as good as herself; that's sajdng a good deal. 
Mr. Urbain took sides with his mother, as he always 
did. The trouble, I believe, was that my lady would 
give very little money, and all the other gentlemen 
asked more. It was only M. de Cintr6 that was 
satisfied. The Lord willed it he should have that 
one soft spot; it was the only one he had. He may 
have been very grand in his birth, and he certainly 
was very grand in his bows and speeches; but that 
was all the grandeur he had. I think he was like 
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what I have heard of comedians; not that I have 
ever seen one. But I know he painted his face. 
He might paint it all he would; he could never 
make me like it! The marquis couldn't abide him, 
and declared that sooner than take such a husband 
as that Mademoiselle Claire should take none at all. 
He and my lady had a great scene; it came even 
to our ears in the servants' hall. It was not their 
first quarrel, if the truth must be told. They were 
not a loving couple, but they didnH often come to 
words, because, I think, neither of them thought the 
other*s doings worth the trouble. . My lady had long 
ago got over her jealousy, and she had taken to in- 
difference. In this, I must say, they were well 
matched. The marquis was very easy-going; he had 
a most gentlemanly temper. He got angry only once 
a year, but then it was very bad. He always took 
to bed directly afterwards. This time I speak of 
he took to bed as usual, but he never got up again. 
Tm afraid the poor gentleman was pa5dng for his 
dissipation; isn't it true they mostly do, sir, when 
they get old? My lady and Mr. Urbain kept quiet, 
but I know my lady wrote letters to M. de Cintr6. 
The marquis got worse and the doctors gave him 
up. My lady, she gave him up too, and if the truth 
must be told, she gave him up gladly. When once 
he was out of the way she could do what she pleased 
with her daughter, and it was all arranged tliat my 
poor innocent child should be handed over to M. de 
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Cintr^. You don't know what Mademoiselle was in 
those days, sir; she was the sweetest young creature 
in France, and knew as little of what was going on 
around her as the lamb does of the butcher. I 
used to nurse the marquis, and I was always in his 
room. It was here at Fleuri^res, in the autumn. 
We had a doctor from Paris, who came anxi stayed 
two or three weeks in the house. Then there came 
two others, and there was a consultation, and these 
two others, as I said, declared that the marquis 
couldn't be saved. After this they went off, pocket- 
ing their fees, but the other one stayed and did 
what he could. The marquis himself kept crying 
out that he wouldn't die, that he didn*t want to die, 
that he would live and look after his daughter. 
Mademoiselle Claire and the viscount — that was Mr. 
Valentin, you know — were both in the house. The 
doctor was a clever man, — ^that I could see myself, 
— and I think he believed that the marquis might 
get well. We took good care of him, he and I, be- 
tween us, and one day, when my lady had almost 
ordered her mourning, my patient suddenly began 
to mend. He got better and better, till the doctor 
said he was out of danger. What was killing him 
was the dreadful fits of pain in his stomach. But 
little by little they stopped, and the poor marquis 
began to make his jokes again. The doctor found 
something that gave him great comfort — some white 
stuff that we kept in a great bottle on the chimney- 
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piece. I used to give it to the marquis through a 
glass tube; it always made him easier. Then the 
doctor went away, after telling me to keep on giving 
him the mixture whenever he was bad. After that 
there was a little doctor from Poitiers, who came 
every day. So we were alone in the house — my 
lady and her poor husband and their three children. 
Young Madame de Bellegarde had gone away, with 
her little girl, to her mother's. You know she is 
very Hvely, and her maid told me that she didn't 
Hke to be where people were dying." Mrs. Bread 
paused a moment, and then she went on with the 
same quiet consistency. "I think you have guessed, 
sir, that when the marquis began to turn my lady 
was disappointed." And she paused again, bending 
upon Newman a face which seemed to grow whiter 
as the darkness settled down upon them. 

Newman had listened eagerly — with an eagerness 
greater even than that with which he had bent his 
ear to Valentin de Bellegarde's last words. Every 
now and then, as his companion looked up at him, 
she reminded him of an ancient tabby cat, protract- 
ing the enjoyment of a dish of milk. Even her triumph 
was measured and decorous; the faculty of exultation 
had been chilled by disuse. She presently continued. 
"Late one night I was sitting by the marquis in his 
room, the great red room in the west tower. He 
had been complaining a little, and I gave him a spoon- 
ful of the doctor's dose. My lady had been there in 
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the early part of the evening; she sat for more than 
an hour by his bed. Then she went away aad left 
me alone. After midnight she came back, and her 
eldest son was with her. They went to the bed and 
looked at the marquis, and my lady took hold of his 
hand. Then she turned to me and said be was not 
so well; I remember how the marquis, without saying 
anything, lay staring at her. I can see his white face, 
at this moment, in the great black square between 
the bed-curtains. I said I didn't think he was very 
bad; and she told me to go to bed — she would sit 
a while with him. When the marquis saw me going 
he gave a sort of groan, and called out to me not to 
leave him; but Mr. Urbain opened the door for me 
and pointed the way out. The present marquis— 
perhaps you have noticed, sir — has a very proud way 
of giving orders, and I was there to take orders. I 
went to my room, but I wasn't easy; I couldn't tell 
you why. I didn't undress; I sat there waiting and 
listening. For what, would you have said, sir? I 
couldn't have told you; for surely a poc» gentleman 
might be comfortable with his wife and his son. It 
was as if I expected to hear the marquis moaning 
after me again. I Kstened, but I heard nothing. It 
was a very still night; I never knew a night so still. 
At last the very stillness itself seemed to frighten me, 
and I came out of my room and went very softly 
down-stairs. In the anteroom, outside of the mar- 
quis's chamber, I found Mr. Urbain walking up and 
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down. He asked me what I wanted, and I said I 
came back to relieve my lady. He said ke would re- 
lieve my lady, and ordered me back to bed; but as I 
stood there, unwilling to turn away, the door of the 
room opened and my lady came out. I noticed she 
was very pale; she was very strange. She looked a 
moment at the count and at me, and then she held 
out her arms to the count. He went to her, and she 
fell upon him and hid her face. I went quickly past 
her into the room and to the marquis's bed. He was 
lying there, very white, with his eyes shut, hke a 
corpse. I took hold of his hand and spc^ to him, 
and he felt to me like a dead man. Then I turned 
round; my lady and Mr. Urbain were there. *My 
poor Bread,' said my lady, *M. le Marquis is gone.' 
Mr. Urbain knelt down by the bed and said softly, 
*Mon p^re, mon p6re.' I thought it wonderful 
strange, and asked my lady what in the world had 
happened, and why she hadn't called me. She said 
nothing had happened; that she had only been sitting 
there with the marquis, very quiet She had dosed 
her eyes, thinking she might sleep, and she had slept, 
she didn't know how Iwig. When she woke up he 
was dead. 'It's death, my son, it's dealli,' she said 
to the count. Mr. Urbain said they must have the 
doctor, immediately, from Poitiers, and that he would 
ride off and fetch him. He kissed his father's face, 
and then he kissed his aiaother and went away. My 
lady and I stood there at the bedside. As I looked 
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at the poor marquis it came into my head that he 
was not dead, that he was in a kind of swoon. And 
then my lady repeated, *My poor Bread, it's death, 
it's death;' and I said, *Yes, my lady, it's certainly 
death.' I said just the opposite to what I believed; 
it was my notion. Then my lady said we must wait 
for the doctor, and we sat there and waited. It was 
a long time; the poor marquis neither stirred nor 
changed. *I have seen death before,' said my lady, 
*and it's terribly like this.'. *Yes please, my lady/ 
said I; and I kept thinking. The night wore away 
without the count's coming back, and my lady began 
to be frightened. She was afraid he had had an 
accident in the dark, or met with some wild people. 
At last she got so restless that she went below to 
watch in the court for her son's return. I sat there 
alone and the marquis never stirred." 

Here Mrs. Bread paused again, and the most 
artistic of romancers could not have been more 
effective. Newman made a movement as if he were 
turning over the page of a novel. "So he was dead!" 
he exclaimed. 

"Three days afterwards he was in his grave," 
said Mrs. Bread, sententiously. "In a little while I 
went away to the front of the house and looked out 
into the court, and there, before long, I saw Mr. 
Urbain ride in alone. I waited a bit, to hear him 
come upstairs with his mother, but they stayed be- 
low, and I went back to the marquis's room. I 
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went to the bed and held up the light to him, but 
I don't know why I didn't let the candlestick fall. 
The marquis's eyes were open — open wide! they 
were staring at me. I knelt down beside him and 
took his hands, and begged him to tell me, in the 
name of wonder, whether he was alive or dead. 
Still he looked at me a long time, and then he 
made me a sign to put my ear close to him: *I am 
dead,' he said, *I am dead. The marquise has 
killed me." I was all in a tremble; I didn't under- 
stand him. I didn't know what had become of 
him. He seemed both a man and a corpse, if you 
can fancy, sir. *But you'll get well now, sir,' I said. 
And then he whispered again, ever so weak: 'I 
wouldn't get well for a kingdom. I wouldn't be 
that woman's husband again.' And then he said 
more; he said she had murdered him. I asked him 
what she had done to him, but he only repUed, 
*Murder, murder. And she'll kill my daughter,' he 
said; 'my poor unhappy child.' And he begged me 
to prevent that, and then he said that he was dying, 
that he was dead. I was afraid to move or to leave 
him; I was almost dead myself. All of a sudden 
he asked me to get a pencil and write for him; and 
then I had to tell him that I couldn't manage a 
pencil. . He asked me to hold him up in bed while 
he wrote himself, and I said he could never, never 
do such a thing. But he seemed to have a kind of 
terror that gave him strength. I found a; pencil in 
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the room and a piece of paper aod a book, and I 
put the paper on the book and the pencil into his 
hand, and naoved the candle near him. You will 
think all this very strange, sir; and very strange it 
was. The strangest part of it was that I believed 
he was djdng, and that I was eager to help him to 
write. I sat on the bed and put my arm round 
him, and held him up. I felt very strong; I beheve 
I could have lifted him and carried him. It was a 
wonder how he wrote, but he did write, in a big 
scratching hand; he almost covered one side of the 
paper. It seemed a long time; I suppose it was 
three or four minutes. He was groaning, terribly, all 
the while. Then he said it was ended, and I let 
him down upon his pillows, and he gave me the 
paper and told me to fold it, and hide it, and to 
give it to those who would act upon it *Whom do 
you mean?' I said. *Who are those who will act 
upon it?' But he only groaned, for an answer; he 
couldn't speak, for weakness. In a few minutes he 
told me to go and lock at the bottle on the chimney- 
piece. I know the bottle he meant; die white stuff 
that was good for his stomach, i went and looked 
at it, but it was empty. When I came back his 
eyes were open and he was staring at me; but 
soon he closed them and he said no more. I hid 
the paper in my dress; I didn't look at what was 
written upon it, though I can read very well, sir, if 
I haven't any handwriting. I sat down near the 
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bed, but it was nearly half an hour before my lady 
and the count came in. The marquis looked as he 
did when they left him, and I never said a word 
about his leaving been otherwise. Mr. Urbain said 
that the doctor had been called to a person in child- 
birth, but that he promised to set out for Fieuri^res 
immediately. In another half hour he arrived, and 
as soon as he had examined the marquis he said 
that we had had a false alarm. The poor gentle- 
man was very low, but he was still living. I watched 
my lady and her son when he said this, to see if 
they looked at each other, and I am obliged to 
admit that they didn't. The doctor said there was 
no reason he should die; he had been going on so 
well. And then he wanted to know how he had 
suddenly fallen off; he had left him so very hearty. 
My lady told her Httle story again — what she had 
told Mr. Urbain and me — and the doctor looked at 
her and said nothing. He stayed aH tbe next day 
at the chiteau, and hardly left the marquis. I was 
always there. Mademoiselle and Mr. Valentin came 
and looked at their father, but he never stirred. It 
was a strange, deathly stupor. My lady was always 
about; her face was as white as her husband's, and 
she looked very proud, as I had seen her look when 
her o^dexs or her wish/es had been disobeyed. It 
was as if 1§ie poor m^quis had defied her; and the 
way she took it made me afraid of her. The apo- 
thecary fijom Poitiers kept the marquis aiong through 
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the day, and we waited for the other doctor from 
Paris, who, as I told you, had been staying at 
Fleuri^res. They had telegraphed for him early in 
the morning, and in the evening he arrived. He 
talked a bit outside with the doctor from Poitiers, 
and then they came in to see the marquis together. 
I was with him, and so was Mr. Urbain. My lady 
had been to receive the doctor from Paris, and she 
didn't come back with him into the room. He sat 
down by the marquis; I can see him there now, 
with his hand on the marquis's wrist, and Mr. 
Urbain watching him with a little looking-glass in 
his hand. 'I'm sure he's better,' said the little doctor 
from Poitiers; *I'm sure he'll come back.' A few 
moments after he had said this the marquis opened 
his eyes, as if he were waking up, and looked at us, 
from one to the other. I saw him look at me, very 
softly, as you'd say. At the same moment my lady 
came in on tiptoe; she came up to the bed and put 
in her head between me and the count. The mar- 
quis saw her and gave a long, most wonderful 
moan. He said something we couldn't understand, 
and he seemed to have a kind of spasm. He shook 
all over and then closed his eyes, and the doctor 
jumped up and took hold of my lady. He held her 
for a moment a bit roughly. The marquis was 
stone dead! This time there were those there that 
knew." 

Newman felt as if he had been reading by stair 
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light the report of highly important evidence in a 
great murder case. "And the paper — the paper!" 
he said, excitedly. "What was written upon it?" 

"I can't tell you, sir," answered Mrs. Bread. 
"I couldn't read it; it was in French." 

"But could no one else read it?" 

"I never asked a human creature." 

"No one has ever seen it?" 

"If you see it you'll be the first." 

Newman seized the old woman's hand in both 
his own and pressed it vigorously. "I thank you 
ever so much for that," he cried. "I want to bQ 
the first; I want it to be my property and no one 
else's! You're the wisest old woman in Europe. 
And what did you do with the paper?" This in- 
formation had made him feel extraordinarily strong. 
"Give it to me quick!" 

Mrs. Bread got up with a certain majesty. "It 
is not so easy as that, sir. If you want the paper, 
you must wait." 

"But waiting is horrible, you know," urged New- 
man. 

"I am sure / have waited; I have waited these 
many years," said Mrs. Bread. 

"Tliat is very true. " You have waited for me. I 
won't forget it. And yet, how comes it you didn't 
do as M. de Bellegarde said, show the paper to some 
one?" 

"To whom should I show it?" answered Mrs. 
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Bread, mournfully. "It was not easy to know, aad 
many's the night I have lain awake thinkii^ of it 
Six months afterwards, when they married Made- 
moiselle to her vicious old husband, I was very near 
bringing it out. I thought it was my duty to do 
something with it, and yet I was mightily afraid. I 
didn't know what was written cm the paper or how 
bad it might be, and there was no one I could trust 
enough to ask. And it seemed to me a cmel kind- 
ness to do that sweet young creature, letting her 
know that her father had written her mother down 
so shamefully; for that's what he did, I suppose. I 
thought she would rather be unhappy with her hus- 
band than be unhappy that way. It was for her 
and for my dear Mr. Valentin I kept quiet. Quiet 
I call it, but for me it was a weary quietness. It 
worried me terribly, and it changed me altogether. 
But for others I held my tongue, and no one, to this 
hour, knows what passed between the poor marquis 
and me." 

"But evidently there were suspicions," said New- 
man. "Where did Mr. Valentin get his ideas?" 

"It was the little doctor from Poitiers. He was 
very ill-satisfied, and he made a great talk. He was 
a sharp Frenchman, and coining to the house, as he 
did, day after day, I suppose he saw more than he 
seemed to see. And indeed the way the poor mar- 
quis went off as soon as his eyes fell on my lady 
was a most shocking «ight for any one. Hie medical 
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gentleman &<pm Paris was much more accommodat- 
ing, and he hushed up the other. But for all he 
could do Mr. Valentin and Mademoiselle heard som^* 
thing; they knew their father's death was somehow 
against nature. Of course they couldn't accuse their 
mother, and, as I tell you, I was as dumb as that 
stone. Mr. Valentin used to look at me sometimes, 
and his eyes seemed to shine, as if he were thinking 
of asking me something. I was dreadfully afraid he 
woiild speak, and I always looked away and went 
about ray business. If I were to tell him, I was sure 
he would hate me afterwards, and that I could never 
have borne. Once I went up to him and took a 
great liberty; I kissed him, as I had kissed him 
when he was a child. "You oughtn't to look so sad^ 
sir,' I said; * believe your poor old Bread. Such a 
gallant, handsome young man can have nothing to 
be sad about.' And I think he understood me; he 
understood that I was begging off, and he made up 
his mind in his own way. He went about with his 
unasked question in his mind, as I did with my un- 
told tale; we were both afraid of bringing dishonor 
on a great house. And it was the same with Made- 
moiselle. She didn't know what had happened; she 
wouldn't know. My lady and Mr. Urbain asked me 
no questions because they had no reason. I was as 
still as a mouse. When I was younger my lady 
thought me a hussy, and now she thought me a fool. 
How should I have any ideas?" 
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"But you say the little doctor from Poitiers 
made a talk/' said Newman. "Did no one take it 
up?" 

"I heard nothing of it, sir. They are always 
talking scandal in these foreign countries — you may 
have noticed — and I suppose they shook their heads 
over Madame de Bellegarde. But after all, what 
could they say? The marquis had been ill, and the 
marquis had died; he had as good a right to die as 
any one. The doctor couldn't say he had not come 
honestly by his cramps. The next year the little 
doctor left the place and bought a practice in Bor- 
deaux, and if there has been any gossip it died out. 
And I don't think there could have been much gos- 
sip about my lady that any one would listen to. My 
lady is so very respectable." 

Newman, at this last affirmation, broke into an 
immense, resounding laugh. Mrs. Bread had begun 
to move away from the spot where they were sitting, 
and he helped her through the aperture in the wall 
and along the homeward path. "Yes," he said, "my 
lady's respectability is delicious; it will be a great 
crash!" They reached the empty space in front of 
the church, where they stopped a moment, looking 
at each other with something of an air of closer fel- 
lowship — like two sociable conspirators. "But what 
was it," said Newman, "what was it she did to her 
husband? She didn't stab him or poison him." 

"I don't know, sir; no one saw it," 
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"Unless it was Mr. Urbain. You say he was 
walking up and down, outside the room. Perhaps 
he looked through the keyhole. But no; I think 
that with his mother he would take it on trust." 

"You may be sure I have often thought of it," 
said Mrs. Bread. "I am sure she didn't touch him 
with her hands. I saw nothing on him, anywhere. 
I believe it was in this way. He had a fit of his 
great pain, and he asked her for his medicine. In- 
stead of giving it to him she went and poured it 
away, before his eyes. Then he saw what she meant, 
and, weak and helpless as he was, he was frightened, 
he was terrified. 'You want to kill me,' he said. 
*Yes, M. le Marquis, I want to kill you,' says my 
lady, and sits down and fixes her eyes upon him. 
You know my lady's eyes, I think, sir; it was with 
them she killed him; it was with the terrible strong 
will she put into them. It was like a frost on 
flowers." 

"Well, you are a very intelligent woman; you 
have shown great discretion," said Newman. "I 
shall value your services as housekeeper extremely." 

They had begun to descend the hill, and Mrs. 
Bread said nothing until they reached the foot. New- 
man strolled lightly beside her; his head was thrown 
back and he was gazing at all the stars; he seemed 
to himself to be riding his vengeance along the Milky 
Way. "So you are serious, sir, about that?" said 
Mrs. Bread, softly. 
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"About your living with me? Why of course I 
take care of you to the end of your days. You can't 
live with those people any longer. And you oughtn't 
to, you know, after this. You give me the paper, 
and you move away," 

"It seems very flighty in me to be taking a new 
place at this time of life," observed Mrs. Bread, lu- 
gubriously. "But if you are going to turn the house 
upside down, I would rather be out of it." 

"Oh," said Newman, in the cheerful tone of a 
man who feels rich in alternatives, "I don't think I 
shall bring in the constables, if that's what you 
mean. Whatever Madame de Bellegarde did, I am 
afraid the law can't take hold of it. But I am glad 
of that; it leaves it altogether to me!" 

"You are a mighty bold gentleman, sir," mur- 
mured Mrs. Bread, looking at him round the edge of 
her great bonnet. 

He walked with her back to the chateau; the 
curfew had tolled for the . laborious villagers of 
Fleuri^res^ and the street was unlighted and empty. 
She promised him that he should have the marquis's 
mantiscript in half an hour. Mrs. Bread choosing 
not to go in by the great gate, they passed round 
by a winding lane to a door in the wall of the park, 
of which she had the key, and which would enable 
her to enter the chMeau from behind. Newman 
arranged with her that he should await outside the 
wall her return with the coveted document. 
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She went in, and his half hour in the dusky 
lane seemed very long. But he had plenty to think 
about. At last the door in the wall opened and 
Mrs. Bread stood there, with one hand on the latch 
and the other holding out a scrap of white paper, 
folded small. In a moment he was master of it, and 
it had passed into his waistcoat pocket. " Come and 
see me in Paris," he said; "we are to settle your 
future, you know; and I will translate poor M. de 
Bellegarde's French to you." Never had he felt so 
grateful as at this moment for M. Nioche's instructions. 

Mrs. Bread's dull eyes had followed the disap- 
pearance of the paper, and she gave a heavy sigh. 
"Well, you have done what you would with me, sir, 
and I suppose you will do it again. You must take 
care of me now. You are a terribly positive gen- 
tleman." 

"Just now," said Newman, "I'm a terribly impa- 
tient gentleman!" And he bade her good-night and 
walked rapidly back to the inn. He ordered his 
vehicle to be prepared for his return to Poitiers, and 
then he shut the door of the common salle and 
strode toward the solitary lamp on the chimney- 
piece. He pulled out the paper and quickly un- 
folded it. It was covered with pencil-marks, which 
at first, in the feeble light, seemed indistinct. But 
Newman's fierce curiosity forced a meaning from 
the tremulous signs. The English of them was as 
follows: — 

Tke American II. 1 4 
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"My wife has tried to kill me, and she has done 
it; I am dying, dying horribly. It is to many my 
dear daughter to M. de Cintre. With all my soul 
I protest, — ^I forbid it. I am not insane, — ask the 

doctors, ask Mrs. B . It was alone with me 

here, to-night; she attacked me and put me to 
death. It is murder, if murder ever was. Ask the 
doctors. 

"Henri-Urbain de Bellegarde." 



CHAPTER X. 

Newman returned to Paris the second day after 
his interview with Mrs. Bread. The morrow he had 
spent at Poitiers, reading over and over again the 
little document which he had lodged in his pocket- 
book, and thinking what he would do in the circum- 
stances and how he would do it. He would not 
have said that Poitiers was an amusing place; yet the 
day seemed very short. Domiciled once more in the 
Boulevard Haussmann, he walked over to the Rue 
de rUniversit^ and inquired of Madame de Belle- 
garde's portress whether the marquise had come back. 
The portress told him that she had arrived, with 
M. le Marquis, on the preceding day, and further 
informed him that if he desired to enter, Madame 
de Bellegarde and her son were both at home. As 
she said these words the little white-faced old woma 
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who peered out of the dusky gate-house of the Hotel 
de Bellegarde gave a small wicked smile — a smile 
which seemed to Newman to mean, "Go in if you 
dare!" She was evidently versed in the current 
domestic history; she was placed where she could 
feel the pulse of the house. Newman stood a mo- 
ment, twisting his mustache and looking at her; then 
he abruptly turned away. But this was not because 
he was afraid to go in — though he doubted whether, 
if he did so, he should be able to make his way, 
unchallenged, into the presence of Madame de Cin- 
tre's relatives. Confidence — excessive confidence, 
perhaps — quite as much as timidity prompted his 
retreat. He was nursing his thunder-bolt; he loved 
it; he was unwilling to part with it. He seemed to 
be holding it aloft in the rumbling, vaguely-flashing 
air, directly over the heads of his victims, and he 
fancied he could see their pale, upturned faces. 
Few specimens of the human countenance had ever 
given him such pleasure as these, lighted in the 
lurid fashion I have hinted at, and he was disposed 
to sip the cup of contemplative revenge in a leisurely 
fashion. It must be added, too, that he was at a 
loss to see exactly how he could arrange to witness 
the operation of his thunder. To send in his card 
to Madame de Bellegarde would be a waste of cere- 
mony; she would certainly decline to receive him. 
On the other hand he could not force his way into 
her presence. It annoyed him keenly to think that 

14*' 
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he might be reduced to the bhnd satisfaction of 
writing her a letter; but he consoled himself in a 
measure with the reflection that a letter might lead 
to an interview. He went home, and feeling rather 
tired — nursing a vengeance was, it must be con- 
fessed, a rather fatiguing process; it took a good 
deal out of one — flung himself into one of his bro- 
caded fauteuils, stretched his legs, thrust his hands 
into his pockets, and, while he watched the reflected 
sunset fading from the ornate house-tops on the 
opposite side of the Boulevard, began mentally to 
compose a cool epistle to Madame de Bellegarde. 
While he was so occupied his servant threw open 
the door and announced ceremoniously, "Madame 
Brett!" 

Newman roused himself, expectantly, and in a 
few moments perceived upon his threshold the worthy 
woman with whom he had conversed to such good 
purpose on the starlit hill-top of Fleuri^res. Mrs. 
Bread had made for this visit the same toilet as for 
her former expedition. Newman was struck with 
her distinguished appearance. His lamp was not lit, 
and as her large, grave face gazed at him through 
the light dusk from under the shadow of her ample 
bonnet, he felt the incongruity of such a person 
presenting herself as a servant. He greeted her 
with high geniality and bade her come in and sit 
down and make herself comfortable. There was 
something which might have touched the springs 
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both of mirth and of melancholy in the ancient 
maidenliness with which Mrs. Bread endeavoured to 
comply with these directions. She was not playing 
at being fluttered, which would have been simply 
ridiculous; she was doing her best to carry herself 
as a person so humble that, for her, even embarrass- 
ment would have been pretentious; but evidently she 
had never dreamed of its being in her horoscope to 
pay a visit, at night-fall, to a friendly single gentle- 
man who Uved in theatrical-looking rooms on one of 
the new Boulevards. 

"I truly hope I am not forgetting my place, sir," 
she murmured. 

"Forgetting your place?" cried Newman. "Why, 
you are remembering it. This is your place, you 
know. You are aheady in my service; your wages, 
as housekeeper, began a fortnight ago. I can tell 
you my house wants keeping! Why don't you take 
off your bonnet and stay?" 

"Take off my bonnet?" said Mrs. Bread, with 
timid literalness. "Oh, sir, I haven't my cap. And 
with your leave, sir, I couldn't keep house in my best 
gown." 

"Never mind your gown," said Newman, cheer- 
fully. "You shall have a better gown than that." 

Mrs. Bread stared solemnly and then stretched 
her hands over her lustreless satin skirt, as if the 
perilous side of her situation were defining itself. 
"Oh, sir, I am fond of my own clothes," she murmured. 
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"I hope you have left those wicked people, at 
any rate," said Newman. 

"WeU, sir, here I am!" said Mrs. Bread. "That's 
all I can tell you. Here I sit, poor Catherine Bread. 
It's a strange place for me to be. I don't know my- 
self; I never supposed I was so bold. But indeed, 
sir, I have gone as far as my own strength will 
bear me." 

"Oh, come, Mrs. Bread," said Newman, almost 
carressingly, "don't make yourself uncomfortable. 
Now's the time to feel lively, you know." 

She began to speak again with a trembling voice. 
"I think it would be more respectable if I could— if 
I could" — and her voice trembled to a pause. 

"If you could give up this sort of thing alto- 
gether?" said Newman, kindly, trying to anticipate 
her meaning, which he supposed might be a wish to 
retire from service. 

"If I could give up everything, sir! All I should 
ask is a decent Protestant burial." 

"Burial!" cried Newman, with a burst of laugh- 
ter. "Why, to bury you now would be a sad piece 
of extravagance. It's only rascals who have to be 
buried to get respectable. Honest folks like you and 
me can live our time out — and live together. Come! 
did you bring your baggage?" 

"My box is locked and corded; but I haven't yet 
spoken to my lady." 
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"Speak to her, then, and have done with it. I 
should Hke to have your chance!" cried Newman. 

"I would gladly give it you, sir. I have passed 
some weary hours in my lady's dressing-room; but 
this will be one of the longest. She will tax me 
with ingratitude." 

"Well," said Newman, "so long as you can tax 
her with murder" — 

"Oh, sir, I can't; not I," sighed Mrs. Bread. 

"You don't mean to say an)rthing about it? So 
much the better. Leave that to me." 

"If she calls me a thankless old woman," said 
Mrs. Bread, "I shall have nothing to say. But it is 
better so," she softly added. "She shall be my lady 
to the last. That will be more respectable." 

"And then you will come to me and I shall be 
your gentleman," said Newman; "that will be more 
respectable still!" 

Mrs. Bread rose, with lowered eyes, and stood a 
moment; then, looking up, she rested her eyes upon 
Newman's face. The disordered proprieties were 
somehow settling to rest. She looked at Newman so 
long and so fixedly, with such a dull, intense de- 
votedness, that he himself might have had a pretext 
for embarrassment. At last she said gently, "You 
are not looking well, sir." 

"That's natural enough," said Newman. "I have 
nothing to feel well about To be very indifferent 
and very fierce, very dull and very jovial, very sick 
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and very lively, all at once, — why, it rather mixes 
one up." 

Mrs. Bread gave a noiseless sigh. "I can tell 
you something that will make you feel duller still, if 
you want to feel all one way. About Madame de 
Cintr6." 

"What can you tell me?" Newman demanded. 
"Not that you have seen her?" 

She shook her head. "No, indeed, sir, nor ever 
shall. That's the dullness of it. Nor my lady. Nor 
M de Bellegarde." 

"You mean that she is kept so close." 

"Close, close," said Mrs. Bread, very softly. 

These words, for an instant, seemed to check the 
beating of Newman's heart. He leaned back in 
his chair, staring up at the old woman. "They 
have tried to see her, and she wouldn't — she 
couldn't?" 

"She refused — forever! I had it from my lady's 
own maid," said Mrs. Bread, "who had it from my 
lady. To speak of it to such a person my lady must 
have felt the shock. Madame de Cintre won't see 
them now, and now is her only chance. A while 
hence she will have no chance." 

"You mean the other woman — the mothers, the 
daughters, the sisters; what is it they call them?— 
won't let her?" 

"It is what they call the rule of the house,— or 
of the order, I believe," said ^rs. Bread. "There 
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is no rule so strict as that of the Carmelites. The 
bad women in the reformatories are fine ladies to 
them. They wear old brown cloaks — so the femme 
de chambre told me — that you wouldn't use for a 
horse blanket. And the poor countess w.as so fond 
of soft-feeling dresses; she would never have any- 
thing stiff! They sleep on the ground," Mrs. Bread 
went on; "they are no better, no better," — and she 
hesitated for a comparison, — "they are no better 
than tinkers' wives. They give up everything, down 
to the very name their poor old nurses called them 
by. They give up father and mother, brother and 
sister — to say nothing of other persons," Mrs. Bread 
delicately added. " They wear a shroud under their 
brown cloaks and a rope round their waists, and they 
get up on winter nights and go oflf into cold places 
to pray to the Virgin Mary. The Virgin Mary is a 
hard mistress!" 

Mrs. Bread, dwelling on these terrible facts, sat 
dry-eyed and pale, with her hands clasped in her 
satin lap. Newman gave a melancholy groan and 
fell forward, leaning his head in his hands. There 
was a long silence, broken only by the ticking of the 
great gilded clock on the chimney-piece. 

"Where is this place — where is the convent?" 
Newman asked at last, looking up. 

"There are two houses," said Mrs. Bread. "I 
found out; I thought you would like to know — 
though it's poor comfort, I think. One is in the 
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Avenue de Messine; they have learned that Madame 
de Cintr^ is there. The other is in the Rue d'Enfer. 
That's a terrible name; I suppose you know what it 
means." 

Newman got up and walked away to the end of 
his long room. When he came back Mrs. Bread 
had got up, and stood by the fire with folded hands. 
"Tell me this," he said. "Can I get near her— 
even if I don't see her? Can I look through a 
grating, or some such thing, at the place where 
she is?" 

It is said that all women love a lover, and Mrs. 
Bread's sense of the pregstablished harmony which 
kept servants in their "place," even as planets in 
their orbits (not that Mrs. Bread had ever con- 
sciously likened herself to a planet), barely availed 
to temper the maternal melancholy with which she 
leaned her head on one side and gazed at her new 
employer. She probably felt for the moment as if, 
forty years before, she had held him also in her 
arms. "That wouldn't help you, sir. It would only 
make her seem farther away." 

"I want to go there, at all events," said Newman. 
"Avenue de Messine, you say? And what is it they 
call themselves?" 

"Carmelites," said Mrs. Bread. 

"I shall remember that." 

Mrs. Bread hesitated a moment, and then, "It's 
my duty to tell you this, sir," she went on. "The 
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convent has a chapel, and some people are ad- 
mitted on Sunday to the Mass. You don't see the 
poor creatures that are shut up there, but I am told 
you can hear them sing. "It's a wonder they have 
any heart for singing! Some Sunday I shall make 
bold to go. It seems to me I should know her voice 
in fifty." 

Newman looked at his visitor very gratefully; 
then he held out his hand and shook hers. "Thank 
you," he said. "If any one can get in, I will." A 
moment later Mrs. Bread proposed, deferentially, to 
retire, but he checked her and put a lighted candle 
into her hand. "There are half a dozen rooms there 
I don't use," he said, pointing through an open 
door. "Go and look at them and take your choice. 
You can live in the one you like best." From this 
bewildering opportunity Mrs. Bread at first recoiled; 
but finally, yielding to Newman's gentle, reassuring 
push, she wandered off into the dusk with a tremu- 
lous taper. She remained absent a quarter of an 
hour, during which Newman paced up and down, 
stopped occasionally to look out of the window at 
the lights on the Boulevard, and then resumed his 
walk. Mrs. Bread's relish for her investigations ap- 
parently increased as she proceeded; but at last she 
reappeared and deposited her candlestick on the 
chimney-piece. 

"Well, have you picked one out?" asked New- 
man. 
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"A room, sir? They are all too fine for a dingy 
old body like me. There isn't one that hasn't a bit 
of gilding." 

"It's only tinsel, Mrs. Bread," said Newman, "If 
you stay there a while it will all peel off of itself." 
And he gave a dismal smile. 

"Oh, sir, there are things enough peehng ofif al^ 
ready!" rejoined Mrs, Bread, with a head-shake. 
"Since I was there I thought I would look about 
me. I don't believe you know, sir. The comers 
are most dreadful. You do want a housekeeper, 
that you do; you want a tidy Englishwoman that 
isn't above taking hold of a broom." 

Newman assured her that he suspected, if he 
had not measured, his domestic abuses, and that to 
reform them was a mission worthy of her powers. 
She held her candlestick aloft again and looked 
round the salon with compassionate glances; then 
she intimated that she accepted the mission, and 
that its sacred character would sustain her in her 
rupture with Madame de Bellegarde. With this she 
curtsied herself away. 

She came back the next day with her worldly 
goods, and Newman, going into his drawing-room, 
found her upon her aged knees before a divan, 
sewing up some detached fringe. He questioned her 
as to her leave-taking with her late mistress, and 
she said it had proved easier than she feared. "I 
was perfectly civil, sir, but the Lord helped me to 
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i-emember that a good woman has no call to tremble 
before a bad one." 

"I should think so!" cried Newman. "And does 
she know you have come to me?" 

"She asked me where I was going, and I men- 
tioned your name," said Mrs. Bread. 

"What did she say to that?" 

"She looked at me very hard, and she turned 
very red. Then she bade me leave her. I was all 
ready to go, and I had got the coachman, who is an 
Enghshman, to bring down my poor box and to 
fetch me a cab. But when I went down myself to 
the gate I found it closed. My lady had sent 
orders to the porter not to let me pass, and by the 
same orders the porter's wife — she is a dreadful sly 
old body — had gone out in a cab to fetch home M. 
de Bellegarde from his club." 

Newman slapped his knee. "She is scared! she 
is scared!" he cried, exultantly. 

"I was frightened too, sir," said Mrs. Bread, "but 
I was also mightily vexed. I took it very high with 
the porter and asked him by what right he used 
violence to an honorable Englishwoman who had 
lived in the house for thirty years before he was 
heard of. Oh, sir, I was very grand, and I brought 
the man down. He drew his bolts and let me out, 
and I promised the cabman something handsome if 
he would drive fast. But he was terribly slow; it 
seemed as if we should never reach your blessed 
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door. I am all of a tremble still; it took me five 
minutes, just now, to thread my needle." 

Newman told her, with a gleeful laugh, that if 
she chose she might have a Uttle maid on purpose 
to thread her needles; and he went away murmur- 
ing to himself again that the old woman was scared 
— she was scared! 

He had not shown Mrs. Tristram the little paper 
that he carried in his pocket-book, but since his re- 
turn to Paris he had seen her several times, and she 
had told him that he seemed to her to be in a 
strange way — an even stranger way than his sad 
situation made natural. Had his disappointment 
gone to his head? He looked Uke a man who was 
going to be ill, and yet she had never seen him more 
restless and active. One day he would sit hanging 
his head and looking as if he were firmly resolved 
never to smile again; another he would indulge in 
laughter that was almost unseemly and make jokes 
that were bad even for him. If he was trying to 
carry off his sorrow, he at such times really went 
too far. She begged him of all things not to be 
"strange." Feeling in a measure responsible as she 
did for the affair which had turned out so ill for 
him, she could endure anything but his strangeness. 
He might be melancholy if he would, or he might 
be stoical; he might be cross and cantankerous with 
her and ask her why she had ever dared to meddle 
with his destiny: to this she would submit; for this 
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she would make allowances. Only, for Heaven's 
sake, let him not be incoherent. That would be ex- 
tremely unpleasant. It was like people talking in 
their sleep; they always frightened her. And Mrs. 
Tristram intimated that, taking very high ground as 
regards the moral obhgation which events had laid 
upon her, she proposed not to rest quiet until she 
should have confronted him with the least in- 
adequate substitute for Madame de Cintre that the 
two hemispheres contained. 

"Oh,'' said Newman, "we are even now, and we 
had better not open a new account! You may bury 
me some day, but you shall never marry me. It's 
too rough. I hope, at any rate," he added, "that 
there is nothing incoherent in this — that I want to 
go next Sunday to the Carmelite chapel in the 
Avenue de Messine. You know one of the Catholic 
ministers — an abbe, is that it? — I have seen him here, 
)«)u know; that motherly old gentleman with the big 
waist-band. Please ask him if I need a special leave 
to go in, and if I do, beg him to obtain it for me." 

Mrs. Tristram gave expression to the liveliest 
joy. "I am so glad you have asked me to do some- 
thing!" she cried. "You shall get into the chapel 
if the abb^ is disfrocked for his share in it." And 
two days afterwards she told him that it was all ar- 
ranged; the abb^ was enchanted to serve him, and 
if he would present himself civilly at the convent 
gate there would be no difficulty. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



Sunday was as yet two days off; but meanwhile, 
to beguile his impatience, Newman took his way to 
the Avenue de Messine and got what comfort he 
could in staring at the blank outer wall of Madame 
de Cintre's present residence. The street in ques- 
tion, as some travelers will remember, adjoins the Pare 
Monceau, which is one of the prettiest comers of 
Paris. The quarter has an air of modem opulence 
and convenience which seems at variance with the 
ascetic institution, and the impression made upon 
Newman's gloomily-irritated gaze by the fresh-look- 
ing, windowless expanse behind which the woman he 
loved was perhaps even then pledging herself to pass 
the rest of her days was less exasperating than he 
had feared. The place suggested a convent with the 
modern improvements — an asylum in which privacy, 
though unbroken, might be not quite identical with 
privation, and meditation, though monotonous, might 
be of a cheerful cast. And yet he knew the case 
was otherwise; only at present it was not a reality to 
him. It was too strange and too mocking to be 
real; it was like a page tom out of a romance, with 
no context in his own experience. 

On Sunday moming, at the hour which Mrs. 
Tristram had indicated, he rang at the gate in the 
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blank wall. It instantly opened and admitted him 
into a clean, cold-looking court, from beyond which 
a dull, plain edifice looked down upon him. A 
robust lay sister with a cheerful complexion emerged 
from a porter's lodge, and, on his stating his errand, 
pointed to the open door of the chapel, an edifice 
which occupied the right side of the court and was 
preceded by a high flight of steps. Newman as- 
cended the steps and immediately entered the open 
door. Service had not yet begun; the place was 
dimly lighted, and it was some moments before he 
could distinguish its features. Then he saw it was 
divided by a large close iron screen into two un- 
equal portions. The altar was on the hither side of 
the screen, and between it and the entrance . were 
disposed several benches and chairs. Three or four 
of these were occupied by vague , motionless figures 
— figures that he presently perceived to be women, 
deeply absorbed in their devotion. The place 
seemed to Newman very cold; the smell of the in- 
cense itself was cold. Besides this there was a 
twinkle of tapers and here and there a glow of 
colored glass. Newman seated himself; the praying 
women kept still, with their backs turned. He saw 
they were visitors like himself and he would have 
liked to see their faces; for he believed that they 
were the mourning mothers and sisters of other wo- 
men who had had the same pitiless courage as Ma- 
dame de Cintr^. But they were better off than he, 
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for they at least shared the faith to which the others 
had sacrificed themselves. Three or four persons 
came in; two of them were elderly gentlemen. 
Every one was very quiet. Newman fastened his 
eyes upon the screen behind the altar. That was 
the convent, the real convent, the place where she 
was. But he could see nothing; no light came 
through the crevices. He got up and approached 
the partition very gently, trying to look through. 
But behind it there was darkness, with nothing stir- 
ring. He went back to his place, and after that a 
priest and two altar boys came in and began to say 
mass. Newman watched their genuflections and 
gyrations with a grim, still enmity; they seemed aids 
and abettors of Madame de Cintr^'s desertion; they 
were mouthing and droning out their triumph. The 
priest's long, dismal intonings acted upon his nerves 
and deepened his wrath; there was something de- 
fiant in his unintelligible drawl; it seemed meant for 
Newman himself. Suddenly there arose from the 
depths of the chapel, from behind the inexorable 
grating, a sound which drew his attention from the 
altar — the sound of a strange, lugubrious chant, 
uttered by women's voices. It began softly, but it 
presently grew louder, and as it increased it became 
more of a wail and a dirge. It was the chant of 
the Carmelite nuns, their only human utterance. It 
was their dirge over their buried affections and over 
the vanity of earthly desires. At first Newman was 
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bewildered — almost stunned — by the strangeness of 
the sound; then, as he comprehended its meaning, 
he listened intently and his heart began to throb. 
He listened for Madame de Cintr^'s voice, and in 
the very heart of the tuneless harmony he imagined 
he made it out (We are obliged to believe that he 
was wrong, inasmuch as she had obviously not yet 
had time to become a member of the invisible sister- 
hood.) The chant kept on, mechanical and mono- 
tonous, with dismal repetitions and despairing 
cadences. It was hideous, it was horrible; as it con- 
tinued, Newman felt that he needed all his self-con- 
trol. He was growing more agitated; he felt tears 
in his eyes. At last, as in its full force the thought 
came over him that this confused, impersonal wail 
was all that either he or the world she had deserted 
should ever hear of the voice he had found so sweet, 
he felt that he could bear it no longer. He rose 
abruptly and made his way out. On the threshold 
he paused, listened again to the dreary strain, and 
then hastily descended into the court. As he did 
so he saw that the good sister with the high-colored 
cheeks and the fan-like frill to her coiffure, who had 
admitted him, was in conference at the gate with 
two persons who had just come in. A second glance 
informed him that these persons were Madame de 
BeUegarde and her son, and that they were about 
to avail themselves of that method of approach to 
Madame de Cintr^ which Newman had found but a 
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mockery of consolation. As he crossed the court 
M. de Bellegarde recognized him; the marquis was 
coming to the steps, leading his mother. The old 
lady also gave Newman a look, and it resembled 
that of her son. Both faces expressed a franker 
perturbation, something more akin to the humbleness 
of dismay, than Newman had yet seen in them. Evi- 
dently he startled the Bellegardes, and they had not 
their grand behavior immediately in hand. Newman 
hurried past them, guided only by the desire to get 
out of the convent walls and into the street. The 
gate opened itself at his approach; he strode over 
the threshold and it closed behind him. A carriage, 
which appeared to have been standing there, was 
just turning away from the sidewalk. Newman looked 
at it for a moment, blankly; then he became con- 
scious, through the dusky mist that swam before his 
eyes, that a lady seated in it was bowing to him. 
The vehicle had turned away before he recognized 
her; it was an ancient landau with one half the 
cover lowered. The lady's bow was very positive 
and accompanied with a smile; a little girl was 
seated beside her. He raised his hat, and then the 
lady bade the coachman stop. The carriage halted 
again, beside the pavement, and she sat there and 
beckoned to Newman — beckoned with the demon- 
strative grace of Madame Urbain de Bellegarde. 
Newman hesitated a moment before he obeyed her 
summons; during this moment he had time to curse 
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lis Stupidity for letting the others escape him. He 
had been wondering how he could get at them; fool 
that he was for not stopping them then and there! 
What better place than beneath the very prison walls 
to which they had consigned the promise of his joy? 
He had been too bewildered to stop them, but now 
he felt ready to wait for them at the gate. Madame 
Urbain, with a certain attractive petulance, beckoned 
to him again, and this time he went over to the 
carriage. She leaned out and gave him her hand, 
looking at him kindly, and smiling. 

"Ah monsieur," she said, "you don't include me 
in your wrath? I had nothing to do with it." 

"Oh, I don't suppose j/i?^ could have prevented 
it ! " Newman answered in a tone which was not that 
of studied gallantry. 

"What you say is too true for me to resent the 
small account it makes of my influence. I forgive 
you, at any rate, because you look as if you had 
seen a ghost." 

"I have!'' said Newman. 

"I am glad, then, I didn't go in with Madame de 
Bellegarde and my husband. You must have seen 
them, eh? Was the meeting affectionate? Did you 
hear the chanting? They say it's Hke the lamenta- 
tions of the damned. I wouldn't go in: one is cer- 
tain to hear that soon enough. Poor Claire — in a 
white shroud and a big brown cloak! That's the 
Joilette of tjie Carrnelites, you know. Well, she was 
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always fond of long, loose things. But I must not 
speak of her to you; only I must say that I am very 
sorry for you, that if I could have helped you I would, 
and that I think every one has been very shabby. I 
was afraid of it, you know; I felt it in the air for a 
fortnight before it came. When I saw you at my 
mother-in-law's ball, taking it all so easily, I felt as 
if you were dancing on your grave. But what could 
I do? I wish you all the good I can think of. You 
will say that isn't much! Yes; they have been very 
shabby; I am not a bit afraid to say it; I assure you 
every one thinks so. We are not all like that. I am 
sorry I am not going to see you again; you know I 
think you very good company. I would prove it by 
asking you to get into the carriage and drive with 
me for a quarter of an hour, while I wait for my 
mother-in-law. Only if we were seen — considering 
what has passed, and every one knows you have been 
turned away — it might be thought I was going a 
little too far, even for me. But I shall see you some- 
times — somewhere, eh? You know" — this was said 
in English — "we have a plan for a little amuse- 
ment." 

Newman stood there with his hand on the car- 
riage-door, listening to this consolatory murmur with 
an unlighted eye. He hardly knew what Madame de 
Bellegarde was saying; he was only conscious that 
she was chattering ineffectively. But suddenly it 
occurred to him that, with her pretty professions, 
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there was a way of making her effective; she might 
help him to get at the old woman and the marquis. 
"They are coming back soon — your companions?" 
he said. "You are waiting for them?" 

"They will hear the mass out; there is nothing 
to keep them longer. Qaire has refused to see 
them." 

"I want to speak to them," said Newman; "and 
you can help me, you can do me a favor. Delay your 
return for five minutes and give me a chance at 
them. I will wait for them here." 

Madame de Bellegarde clasped her hands with a 
tender grimace. "My poor friend, what do you 
want to do to them? To beg them to come back 
to you? It will be wasted words. They will never 
come back!" 

"I want to speak to them, all the same. Pray do 
what I ask you. Stay away and leave them to me 
for five minutes; you needn't be afraid; I shall not 
be violent; I am very quiet." 

"Yes, you look very quiet! If they had le cceur 
tendre you would move them. But they haven't! 
However, I will do better for you than what you pro- 
pose. The understanding is not that I shall come 
back for them. I am going into the Pare Monceau 
with my Httle girl to give her a walk, and my 
mother-in-law, who comes so rarely into this quarter, 
is to profit by the same opportimity to take the air. 
We are to wait for her in the park, where my hus- 
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band is to bring her to us. Follow me now; just 
within the gates I shall get out of my carriage. Sit 
down on a chair in some quiet comer and I will 
bring them near you. There's devotion for you ! Lt 
reste vous regarde" 

This proposal seemed to Newman extremely felici- 
tous; it revived his drooping spirit, and he reflected 
that Madame Urbain was not such a goose as she 
seemed. He promised immediately to overtake her, 
and the carriage drove away. 

The Pare Monceau is a very pretty piece of 
landscape-gardening, but Newman, passing into it, 
bestowed little attention upon its elegant vegetation, 
which was full of the freshness of spring. He found 
Madame de Bellegarde promptly, seated in one of the 
quiet comers of which she had spoken, while be- 
fore her in the alley, her little girl, attended by the 
footman and the lap-dog, walked up and down as if 
she were taking a lesson in deportment. Newman 
sat down beside the mamma, and she talked a great 
deal, apparently with the design of convincing him 
that — if he would only see it — poor dear Claire did 
not belong to the most fascinating type of woman. 
She was too tall and thin, too stiff and cold; her 
mouth was too wide and her nose too narrow. She 
had no dimples anywhere. And then she was ec- 
centric, eccentric in cold blood; she was an Anglaise, 
after all. Newman was very impatient; he was 
counting the minutes until his victims should re- 
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appear. He sat silent, leaning upon his cane, look- 
ing absently and insensibly at the little marquise. 
At length Madame de Bellegarde said she would 
walk toward the gate of the park and meet her com- 
panions; but before she went she dropped her eyes, 
and, after playing a moment with the lace of her 
sleeve, looked up again at Newman. 

"Do you remember," she asked, "the promise you 
made me three weeks ago?" And then, as New- 
man, vainly consulting his memory, was obliged 
to confess that the promise had escaped it, she de- 
clared that he had made her, at the time, a very 
queer answer-^— an answer at which, viewing it in the 
light of the sequel, she had fair ground for taking 
offense. "You promised to take me to BuUier's after 
your marriage. After your marriage — you made a 
great point of that. Three days after that your 
marriage was broken off. Do you know, when I 
heard the news, the first thing I said to myself? *0h 
heaven, now he won't go with me to Bulher's!' And 
I really began to wonder if you had hot been ex- 
pecting the rupture." 

" Oh, my dear lady," murmured Newman, looking 
down the path to see if the others were not coming. 

"I shall be good-natured," said Madame de Belle- 
garde. "One must not ask too much of a gentleman 
who is in love with a cloistered nun. Besides, I 
can't go to BuUier's while we are in mourning. But 
I haven't given it up for that. The farii^ is ar- 
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ranged; I have my cavalier. Lord Deepmere, if you 
please! He has gone back to his dear Dublin; but 
a few months hence I am to name any evening and 
he will come over from Ireland, on purpose. That's 
what I call gallantry!" 

Shortly after this Madame de Bellegarde walked 
away with her little girl. Newman sat in his place; 
the time seemed terribly long. He felt how fiercely 
his quarter of an hour in the convent chapel had 
raked over the glowing coals of his resentment. Ma- 
dame de Bellegarde kept him waiting, but she proved 
as good as her word. At last she reappeared at the 
end of the path, with her little girl and her footman; 
beside her slowly walked her husband, with his 
mother on his arm. They were a long time advanc- 
ing, during which Newman sat unmoved. Tingling 
as he was with passion, it was extremely charac- 
teristic of him that he was able to moderate his ex- 
pression of it, as he would have turned down a 
flaring gas-burner. His native coolness, shrewdness, 
and deliberateness, his life -long submissiveness to 
the sentiment that words were acts and acts were 
steps in life, and that in this matter of taking steps 
curveting and prancing were exclusively reserved for 
quadrupeds and foreigners — all this admonished him 
that rightful wrath had no connection with being a 
fool and indulging in spectacular violence. So as 
he rose, when old Madame de Bellegarde and her 
son were close to him, he only felt very tall and 
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light. He had been sitting beside some shrubbery, 
in such a way as not to be noticeable at a distance; 
but M. de Bellegarde had evidently already perceived 
him. His mother and he were holding their course, 
but Newman stepped in front of them, and they were 
obliged to pause. He lifted his hat shghtly, and 
looked at them for a moment; they were pale with 
amazement and disgust. 

"Excuse me for stopping you," he said in a low 
tone, "but I must profit by the occasion. I have 
ten words to say to you. Will you listen to them?" 

The marquis glared at him and then turned to 
his mother. "Can Mr. Newman possibly have any- 
thing to say that is worth our listening to?" 

"I assure you I have something," said Newman; 
"besides, it is my duty to say it. It's a notification 
— a warning." 

"Your duty?" said old Madame de Bellegarde, 
her thin Ups curving Hke scorched paper. "That is 
your affair, not ours." 

Madame Urbain meanwhile had seized her little 
girl by the hand, with a gesture of surprise and im- 
patience which struck Newman, intent as he was 
upon his own words, with its dramatic effectiveness. 
"If Mr. Newman is going to make a scene in public," 
she exclaimed, "I will take my poor child out of the 
miUe. She is too young to see such naughtiness!" 
and she instantly resumed her walk. 

"You had much better Hsten to me," Newman 
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went on. "Whether you do or not, things will be 
disagreeable for you; but at any rate you will be pre- 
pared." 

"We have already heard something of your 
threats," said the marquis, "and you know what we 
think of them." 

"You think a good deal more than you admit, 
A moment," Newman added in reply to an exclama- 
tion of the old lady. "I remember perfectly that we 
are in a public place, and you see I am very quiet. 
I am not going to tell your secret to the passers-by; 
I shall keep it, to begin with, for certain picked 
listeners. Any one who observes us will think that 
we are having a friendly chat, and that I am com- 
plimenting you, madam, on your venerable virtues." 

The marquis gave three short sharp raps on the 
ground with his stick. "I demand of you to step 
out of our path!" he hissed. 

Newman instantly complied, and M. de Belle- 
garde stepped forward with his mother. Then New- 
man said, "Half an hour hence Madame de Belle- 
garde will regret that she didn't learn exactly what 
I mean." 

The marquise had taken a few steps, but at these 
words she paused, looking at Newman with eyes like 
two scintillating globules of ice. "You are like a 
peddler with something to sell," she said, with a 
little cold laugh which only partially concealed the 
tremor in her voice. 
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"Oh, no, not to sell," Newman rejoined; "I give 
it to you for nothing." And he approached nearer 
to her, looking her straight in the eyes. "You killed 
your husband," he said, almost in a whisper. "That 
is, you. tried once and failed, and then, without try- 
ing, you succeeded." 

Madame de Bellegarde closed her eyes and gave 
a little cough, which, as a piece of dissimulation, 
struck Newman as really heroic. "Dear mother," 
said the marquis, "does this stuff amuse you so 
much?" 

"The rest is more amusing," said Newman. "You 
had better not lose it." 

Madame de Bellegarde opened her eyes; the 
scintillations had gone out of them; they were fixed 
and dead. But she smiled superbly with her narrow 
little lips, and repeated Newman's word. "Amusing? 
Have I killed some one else?" 

"I don't count your daughter," said Newman, 
"though I might! Your husband knew what you 
were doing. I have a proof of it whose existence 
you have never suspected." And he turned to the 
marquis, who was terribly white — whiter than New- 
man had ever seen any one out of a picture. "A 
paper written by the hand, and signed with the 
name, of Henri-Urbain de Bellegarde. Written after 
you, madam, had left him for dead, and while you, 
sir, had gone — not very fast — for the doctor." 

The marquis looked at his mother; she turned 
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away, looking vaguely rerand tor. "I must sit down," 
she said in a low tone, going toward the beaek on 
which Newman had been sitting. 

"Couldn't you have spoken to me alone?" said 
the marquis to Newman, with a strange look. 

"Well, yes, if I could have been sure of speak- 
ing to your mother alone, too," Newman answered. 
"But I have had to take you as I could get you." 

Madame de Bellegarde, with a movement very 
eloquent of what he would have called her "grit," 
her steel-cold pluck and her instinctive appeal to 
her own personal resources, drew her hand out of 
her son's arm and went and seated herself upon the 
bench. There she remained, with her hands folded 
in her lap, looking straight at Newman. The ex* 
pression of her face was such that he fancied at first 
that she was smiling; but he went and stood in front 
of her, and saw that her elegant features were dis- 
torted by agitation. He saw, however, equally, that 
she was resisting her agitation with all the rigor of 
her inflexible will, and there was nothing like either 
fear or submission in her stony stare. She had been 
startled, but she was not terrified. Newman had an 
exasperating feehng that she would get the better of 
him still; he would not have believed it possible 
that he cpuld so utterly fail to be touched by the 
sight of a woman (criminal or other) in so tight a 
place. Madame de Bellegarde gave a glance at her 
son which seemed tantamount to an injunction to be 
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silent and leave her to her own devices. The mar* 
qais stood beside her, with his hands behind him, 
looking at Newman. 

"What paper is this you speak of?" asked the 
old lady, with an imitation of tranquillity which 
would have been applauded in a veteran actress. 

"Exactly what I have told you," said Newman. 
"A paper written by your husband after you had 
left him for dead, and during the couple of hours 
before you returned. You see he had the time; you 
shouldn't have stayed away so long. It declares dis- 
tinctly his wife's miurderous intent." 

"I should hke to see it," Madame de Bellegarde 
observed. 

"I thought you might," said Newman, "and I 
have taken a copy." And he drew from his waist- 
coat pocket a small, folded sheet. 

"Give it to my son," said Madame de Bellegarde. 
Newman handed it to the marquis, whose mother, 
glancing at him, said simply, "Look at it." M. de 
Bellegarde's eyes had a pale eagerness which it was 
useless for him to try to dissimulate; he took the 
paper in his hght-gloved fingers and opened it. There 
was a silence, during which he read it. He had 
more than time to read it, but still he said nothing; 
he stood staring at it. "Where is the original?" 
asked Madame de Bellegarde, in a voice which was 
really a consummate negation of impatience. 

"In a very safe place. Of course I can't show 
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you that/' said Newman. **You might want to take 
hold of it," he added with conscious quaintness. 
"But that's a very correct copy — except, of /course, 
the handwriting. I am keeping the original to show 
some one else." 

M. de Bellegarde at last looked up, and his eyes 
were still very eager. "To whom do you mean to 
show it?" 

"Well, Fm thinking of beginning with the duchess," 
said Newman; "that stout lady I saw at your ball. 
She asked me to come and see her, you know. I 
thought at the moment I shouldn't have much to 
say to her; but my little document will give us some- 
thing to talk about." 

"You had better keep it, my son," said Madame 
de Bellegarde. 

"By all means," said Newman; "keep it and 
show it to your mother when you get home." 

"And after showing it to the duchess?" — asked 
the marquis, folding the paper and putting it away. 

"Well, ril take up the dukes," said Newman. 
"Then the counts and the barons — all the people 
you had the cruelty to introduce me to in a cha- 
racter of which you meant immediately to deprive 
me. I have made out a hst." 

For a moment neither Madame de Bellegarde 
nor her son said a word; the old lady sat with her 
eyes upon the ground; M. de Bellegarde's blanched 
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pupils were fixed upon her face. Then, looking at 
Newman, "Is that sdl you have to say?" she asked. 

"No, I want to say a few words more. I want 
to say that I hope you quite understand what I'm 
about. This is my revenge, you know. You have 
treated me before the world — convened for the ex- 
press purpose — as if I were not good enough for 
you. I mean to show the world that, however bad 
I may be, you are not quite the people to say it." 

Madame de Bellegarde was silent again, and then 
she broke her silence. Her self-possession continued 
to be extraordinary. "I needn't ask you who has 
been your accomphce. Mrs. Bread told me that you 
had purchased her services." 

"Don't accuse Mrs. Bread of venality," said New- 
man. "She has kept your secret all these years. She 
has given you a long respite. It was beneath her 
eyes your husband wrote that paper; he put it into 
her hands with a solemn injunction that she was to 
make it public. She was too good-hearted to make 
use of it." 

The old lady appeared for an instant to hesitate, 
and then, "She was my husband's mistress," she 
said, softly. This was the only concession to self- 
defense that she condescended to make. 

"I doubt that," said Newman. 

Madame de Bellegarde got up from her bench. 
"It was not to your opinions I undertook to listen, 
and if you have nothing left but them to tell me I 
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think this remarkable interview may terminate " And 
turning to the marquis she took his arm again. "My 
son/' she said, "say something!" 

M. de Bellegarde looked down at his mother, 
passing his hand over his forehead, and then, ten- 
derly, caressingly, "What shall I say?" he asked. 

"There is only one thing to say," said the mar- 
quise. "That it was really not worth while to have 
interrupted our walk." 

But the marquis thought he could Jmprove this. 
"Your paper's a forgery," he said to Newman. 

Newman shook his head a httle, with a tranquil 
smile. "M. de Bellegarde," he said, "your mother 
does better. She has done better all along, from 
the first of my knowing you. You're a mighty plucky 
woman, madam," he continued. "It's a great pity 
you have made me your enemy. I should have been 
one of your greatest admirers." 

"Mon pauvre ami," said Madame de Bellegarde 
to her son in French, and as if she had not heard 
these words, "you must take me immediately to my 
carriage." 

Newman stepped back and let them leave him; 
he watched them a moment and saw Madame Urbain, 
with her little girl, come out of a by-path to meet 
them. The old lady stooped and kissed her grand- 
child. "Damn it, she zs plucky!" said Newman, and 
he walked home with a slight sense of being balked. 
She was so inexpressively defiant! But on reflection 
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he decided that what he had witnessed was no real 
sense of security, still less a real innocence. It was 
only a very superior style of brazen assurance. 
"Wait till she reads the paper!" he said to him- 
self; and he concluded that he should hear from 
her soon* 

He heard sooner than he expected. The next 
morning, before midday, when he was about to give 
order? for his breakfast to be served, M. de Belle- 
garde's card was brought to him. "She has read 
the paper and she has passed a bad night," said 
Newman. He instantly admitted his visitor, who 
came in with the air of the ambassador of a great 
power meeting the delegate of a barbarous tribe 
whom an absurd accident had enabled for the 
moment to be abominably annoying. The ambas- 
sador, at all events, had passed a bad night, and his 
faultlessly careful toilet only threw into relief the 
frigid rancor in his eyes and the mottled tones of 
his refined complexion. He stood before Newman 
a moment, breathing quickly and softly, and shak- 
ing his forefinger curtly as his host pointed to a chair. 

"What I have come to say is soon said," he de- 
clared, "and can only be said without ceremony." 

"I am good for as much or for as little as you 
desire," said Newman. 

The marquis looked round the room a moment, 
and then, "On what terms will you part with your 
scrap of paper?" 
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"On none!" And while Newman, with his head 
on one side and his hands behind him sounded the 
marquis's turbid gaze with his own, he added, "Cer- 
tainly, that is not worth sitting down about.** 

M. de Bellegarde meditated a moment, as if he 
had not heard Newman's refusal. "My mother and 
I, last evening," he said, "talked over your stoiy. 
You will be surprised to learn that we think your 
little document is — a" — and he held back his word 
a moment — "is genuine." 

"You forget that with you I am used to sur* 
prises!" exclaimed Newman, with a laugh. 

"The very smallest amount of respect that we 
owe to my father's memory," the marquis continued, 
"makes us desire that he should not be held up to 
the world as the author of so — so infernal an attack 
upon the reputation of a wife whose only fault was 
that she had been submissive to accumulated in- 
jury." 

"Oh, I see," said Newman. "It's for yonr 
father's sake." And he laughed the laugh in which 
he indulged when he was most amused— a noiseless 
laugh, with his lips closed. 

But M. de Bellegarde's gravity held good. "There 
are a few of my father's particular friends for whom 
the knowledge of so — so unfortunate an — inspiration 
-r-would be a real grief. Even say we firmly es- 
tablished by medical evidence the presumption of a 
mind disordered by fever, il en r ester ait quelqtu 
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chose. At the best it would look ill in him. Very 
ill!" 

"Don't try medical evidence," said Newman. 
"Don't touch the doctors and they won't touch you. 
I don't mind your knowing that I have not written 
to them." 

Newman fancied that he saw signs in M. de 
Bellegarde's discolored mask that this information 
was extremely pertinent. But it may have been 
merely fancy; for the marquis remained majestically 
argumentative. "For instance, Madame d'Outreville," 
he said, "of whom you spoke yesterday. I can 
imagine nothing that would shock her more." 

"Oh, I am quite prepared to shock Madame 
d'Outreville, you know. That's on the cards. I ex- 
pect to shock a great many people." 

M. de Bellegarde examined for a moment the 
stitching on the back of one of his gloves. Then, 
without looking up, "We don't offer you money," 
he said. "That we suppose to be useless." 

Newman, turning away, took a few txuns about 
the room; and then came back. "What do you offer 
me? By what I can make out, the generosity is all 
to be on my side." 

The marquis dropped his arms at his side and 
held his head a little higher. "What we offer you 
is a chance — a chance that a gentleman should ap- 
preciate. A chance to abstain from inflicting a ter- 
rible blot upon the memory of a man who certainly 
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had his faults, but who, personally, had done you no 
wrong." 

"There are two things to say to that," said New- 
man. "The first is, as regards appreciating your 
'chance,' that you don't consider me a gentleman. 
That's your great point, you know. It's a poor rule 
that won't work both ways. The second is that- 
well, in a word, you are talking great nonsense!" 

Newman, who in the midst of his bitterness had, 
as I have said, kept well before his eyes a certain 
ideal of saying nothing rude, was immediately some- 
what regretfully conscious of the sharpness of these 
words. But he speedily observed that the marquis 
took them more quietly than might have been ex- 
pected. M. de Bellegarde, like the stately ambassa- 
dor that he was, continued the policy of ignoring 
what was disagreeable in his adversary's replies. He 
gazed at the gilded arabesques on the opposite wall, 
and then presently transferred his glance to New- 
man, as if he too were a large grotesque in a rather 
vulgar system of chamber-decoration. "I suppose 
you know that as regards yourself, it won't do 
at all." 

"How do you mean it won't do?" 

"Why, of course, you damn yourself. But I sup- 
pose that's in your programme. You propose to 
throw mud at us; you believe, you hope, that some 
of it may stick. We know, of course, it can't," ex- 
plained the marquis in a tone of conscious lucidity; 
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''but you take the chance, and are willing at any 
rate to show that you yourself have dirty hands." 

"That's a good comparison; at least half of it 
is/' said Newman. "I take the chance of something 
sticking. But as regards my hands, they are clean. 
I have taken the matter up with my finger-tips.'' 

M. de Bellegarde looked a moment into his hat. 
"All our friends are quite with us," he said. "They 
would have done exactly as we have done." 

"I shall believe that when I hear them say it. 
Meanwhile I shall think better of human nature." 

The marquis looked into his hat again. "Ma- 
dame de Cintr6 was extremely fond of her father. 
If she knew of the existence of the few written 
words of which you propose to make this scandalous 
use, she would demand of you proudly for his sake 
to give it up to her, and she would destroy it with- 
out reading it." 

"Very possibly," Newman rejoined. "But she 
will not know. I was in that convent yesterday and 
I know what she is doing. Lord deliver us! You 
can guess whether it made me feel forgiving!" 

M. de Bellegarde appeared to have nothing more 
to suggest; but he continued to stand there, rigid 
and elegant, as a man who believed that his mere 
personal presence had an argumentative value. New- 
man watched him, and, without yielding an inch on 
the main issue, felt an incongruously good-natured 
impulse to help him to retreat in good order. 
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"Your visit's a failure, you see," he' said. "You 
offer too little.'' 

"Propose something yourself," said the marquis. 

"Give me back Madame de Cintre in the same 
state in which you took her from me." 

M. de Bellegarde threw back his head and his 
pale face flushed. "Never!" he said. 

"You can't!" 

"We wouldn't if we could! In the sentiment 
which led us to deprecate her marriage nothing is 
changed." 

"* Deprecate' is good!" cried Newman. "It was 
hardly worth while to come here only to tell me 
that you are not ashamed of yourselves. I could 
have guessed that!" 

The marquis slowly walked toward the door, and 
Newman, following, opened it for him. "What you 
propose to do will be very disagreeable," M. de 
Bellegarde said. "That is very evident. But it will 
be nothing more." 

"As I understand it," Newman answered, "that 
will be quite enough!" 

M. de Bellegarde stood a moment looking on 
the ground, as if he were ransacking his ingenuity 
to see what else he could do to save his father's re- 
putation. Then, with a Httle cold sigh, he seemed 
to signify that he regretfully surrendered the late 
marquis to the penalty of his tiu-pitude. He gave a 
hardly perceptible shrug, took his neat umbrella 
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from the servant in the vestibule, and, with his 
gentlemanly walk, passed out. Newman stood 
listening till he heard the door close; then he slowly 
exclaimed, "Well, I ought to begin to be satisfied 



now 



\» 



CHAPTER XII. 

Newman called upon the comical duchess and 
found her at home. An old gentleman with a high 
nose and a gold-headed cane was just taking leave 
of her; he made Newman a protracted obeisance as 
he retired, and our hero supposed that he was one 
of the mysterious grandees with whom he had shaken 
hands at Madame de Bellegarde's ball. The duchess, 
in her arm-chair, from which she did not move, with 
a great flower-pot on one side of her, a pile of pink- 
covered novels on the other, and a large piece of 
tapestry depending from her lap, presented an ex- 
pansive and imposing front; but her aspect was in 
the highest degree gracious, and there was nothing 
in her manner to check the efiusion of his con- 
fidence. She talked to him about flowers and 
books, getting launched with marvelous promptitude; 
about the theatres, about the peculiar institutions of 
his native country, about the humidity of Paris, 
about the pretty complexions of the American 
ladies, about his impressions of France and his 
opinion of its female inhabitants. All this was a 
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brilliant monologue on the part of the duchess, who, 
like many of her country-women, was a person of an 
affirmative rather than an interrogative cast of mind, 
who made mots and put them herself into circula- 
tion, and who was apt to oflfer you a present of a 
convenient little opinion, neatly enveloped in the 
gilt paper of a happy Gallicism. Newman had come 
to her with a grievance, but he found himself in an 
atmosphere in which apparently no cognizance was 
taken of grievances; an atmosphere into which the 
chill of discomfort had never penetrated, and which 
seemed exclusively made up of mild, sweet, stale in- 
tellectual perfumes. The feeling with which he had 
watched Madame d'Outreville at the treacherous fes- 
tival of the Bellegardes came back to him; she 
struck him as a wonderful old lady in a comedy, 
particularly well up in her part. He observed be- 
fore long that she asked him no questions about 
their common friends; she made no allusion to the 
circumstances under which he had been presented 
to her. She neither feigned ignorance of a change 
in these circumstances nor pretended to condole 
with him upon it; but she smiled and discoursed 
and compared the tender-tinted wools of her tapestry, 
as if the Bellegardes and their wickedness were not 
of this world. "She is fighting shy!" said Newman 
to himself; and, having made the observation, he 
was prompted to observe, farther, how the duchess 
would carry off her indifference. She did so in a 
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masterly manner. There was not a gleam of dis- 
guised consciousness in those small, clear, demon- 
strative eyes which constituted her nearest claim to 
personal lovehness; there was not a symptom of ap- 
prehension that Newman would trench upon the 
ground she proposed to avoid. "Upon my word, 
she does it very well," he tacitly commented. "They 
all hold together bravely, and, whether any one else 
can trust them or not, they can certainly trust each 
other." 

Newman, at this juncture, fell to admiring the 
duchess for her fine manners. He felt, most accu- 
rately, that she was not a grain less urbane than she 
would have been if his marriage were still in pros- 
pect; but he felt also that she was not a particle 
more urbane. He had come, so reasoned the 
duchess — Heaven knew why he had come, after 
what had happened; and for the half hour, there- 
fore, she would be charmante. But she would never 
see him again. Finding no ready-made opportunity 
to tell his story, Newman pondered these things 
more dispassionately than might have been expected; 
he stretched his legs, as usual, and even chuckled a 
little, appreciatively and noiselessly. And then as 
the duchess went on relating a mot with which her 
mother had snubbed the great Napoleon, it occurred 
to Newman that her evasion of a chapter of French 
history more interesting to himself might possibly 
be the result of an extreme consideration for his 
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feelings. Perhaps it was delicacy on the duchess's 
part — not policy. He was on the point of saying 
something himself, to make the chance which he 
had determined to give her still better, when the 
servant announced another visitor. The duchess, 
on hearing the name — it was that of an Italian 
prince — gave a Httle imperceptible pout, and said 
to Newman, rapidly: "I beg you to remain; I desire 
this visit to be short." Newman said to himself, at 
this, that Madame d'Outreville intended, after all, 
that they should discuss the Bellegardes together. 

The prince was a short, stout man, with a head 
disproportionately large. He had a dusky com^- 
plexion and a bushy eyebrow, beneath which his 
eye wore a fixed and somewhat defiant expression; 
he seemed to be challenging you to insinuate that 
he was top-heavy. The duchess, judging from her 
charge to Newman, regarded him as a bore; but 
this was not apparent from the unchecked flow of 
her conversation. She made a fresh series of mois^ 
characterized with great felicity the Italian intellect 
and the taste of the figs at Sorrento, predicted the 
ultimate future of the Italian kingdom (disgust with 
the brutal Sardinian rule and complete reversion, 
throughout the peninsula, to the sacred sway of the 
Holy Father), and, finally, gave a history of the love 
affairs of the Princess X -. This narrative pro- 
voked some rectifications on the part of the prince, 
who, as he said, pretended to know something about 
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that matter; and having satisfied himself that New- 
man was in no laughing mood, either with regard 
to the. size of his head or anything else, he entered 
into the controversy with an animation for which 
the duchess, when she set him down as a bore, 
could not have been prepared. The sentimental 
vicissitudes of the Princess X led to a dis- 
cussion of the heart history of Florentine nobiUty in 
general; the duchess had spent five weeks in Flo- 
rence and had gathered much information on the 
subject. This was merged, in turn, in an examina- 
tion of the Italian heart per se. The duchess took 
a briUiantly heterodox view — thought it the least 
susceptible organ of its kind that she had ever en- 
countered, related examples of its want of sus- 
ceptibility, and at last declared that for her the 
Italians were a people of ice. The prince became 
flame to refute her, and his visit really proved 
charming. Newman was naturally out of the con- 
versation; he sat with his head a little on one side, 
watching the interlocutors. The duchess, as she 
talked, frequently looked at him with a smile, as if 
to intimate, in the charming manner of her nation, 
that it lay only with him to say something very 
much to the point. But he said nothing at all, and 
at last his thoughts began to wander. A singular 
feehng came over him — a sudden sense of the folly 
of his errand. What under the sun had he to say 
to the duchess, after all? Wherein would it profit 
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him to tell her that the Bellegardes were traitors 
and that the old lady, into the bargain, was a 
murderess? He seemed morally to have turned a 
sort of somersault, and to find things looking dif- 
ferently in consequence. He felt a sudden stiffen- 
ing of his will and quickening of his reserve. What 
in the world had he been thinking of when he 
fancied the duchess could help him, and that it 
would conduce to his comfort to make her think ill 
of the Bellegardes? What did her opinion of the 
Bellegardes matter to him? It was only a shade 
more important than the opinion the Bellegardes 
entertained of her. The duchess help him — that 
cold, stout, soft, artificial woman help him? — she 
who in the last twenty minutes had built up between 
them a wall of polite conversation in which she 
evidently flattered herself that he would never find 
a gate. Had it come to that — that he was asking 
favors of conceited people, and appealing for sym- 
pathy where he had no sympathy to give? He 
rested his arms on his knees, and sat for some 
minutes staring into his hat As he did so his ears 
tingled — he had come very near being an ass. 
Whether or no the duchess would hear his story, he 
wouldn't tell it. Was he to sit there another half 
hour for the sake of exposing the Bellegardes? The 
Bellegardes be hanged! He got up abruptly, and 
advanced to shake hands with his hostess. 

"You can't stay longer?" she asked, very graciously. 
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"I am afraid not/* he said. 

She hesitated a moment, and then, "I had an idea 
you had something particular to say to me," she 
declared. 

Newman looked at her; he felt a little dizzy; for 
the moment he seemed to be turning his somer- 
sault again. The little Italian prince came to his 
help: "Ah, madam, who has not that?" he softly 
sighed. 

"Don't teach Mr. Newman to s^zy fadaises y* said 
the duchess. "It is his merit that he doesn't know 
how." 

"Yes, I, don't know how to Say fadaises," said 
Newman, "and I don't want to say anything un- 
pleasant." 

"I am sure you are very considerate," said the 
duchess with a smile; and she gave him a Httle nod 
for good-by, with which he took his departure. 

Once in the street, he stood for some time on the 
pavement, wondering whether, after all, he was not 
an ass not to have discharged his pistol. And then 
again he decided that to talk to any one whomsoever 
at)OUt the Bellegardes would be extremely disagree- 
able to him. The least disagreeable thing, under the 
circumstances, was to banish them from his mind, 
and never think of them again. Indecision had not 
hitherto been one of Newman's weaknesses, and in 
this case it was not of long duration. For three days 
after this he did not, or at least he tried not to, 
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think of the Bellegardes. He dined with Mrs. 
Tristram, and on her mentioning their name, he 
begged her almost severely to desist. This gave Tom 
Tristram a much-coveted opportunity to offer his con- 
dolences. 

He leaned forward, laying his hand on Newman's 
arm, compressing his lips and shaking his head. 
"The fact is, my dear fellow, you see, that you ought 
never to have gone into it. It was not your doing, I 
know — it was all my wife. If you want to come 
down on her, I'll stand off; I give you leave to hit 
her as hard as you like. You know she has never 
had a word of reproach from me in her life, and I 
think she is in need of something of the kind. Why 
didn't you listen to me? You know I didn't beheve 
in the thing. I thought it at the best an amiable 
delusion. I don't profess to be a Don Juan or a gay 
Lothario, — that class of man, you know; but I do 
pretend to know something about the harder sex. I 
have never disliked a woman in my life that she has 
not turned out badly. I was not at all deceived in 
Lizzie, for instance; I always had my doubts about 
her. Whatever you may think of my present situa- 
tion, I must at least admit that I got into it with my 
eyes open. Now suppose you had got into something 
like this box with Madame de Cintr6. You may de- 
pend upon it she would have turned out a stiff one. 
And upon my word I don't see where you could have 
found your comfort. Not from the marquis, my dear 
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Newman; he wasn't a man you could go and talk 
things over with in a sociable, common-sense way. 
Did he ever seem to want to have you on the pre- 
mises-rdid he ever try to see you alone? Did he ever 
ask you to come and smoke a cigar with him of an 
evening, or step in, when you had been calling on the 
ladies, and take something? I don't think you would 
have got much encouragement out of him. And as 
for the old lady, she struck one as an uncommonly 
strong dose. They have a great expression here, you 
know; they call it * sympathetic' Everything is 
S)mapathetic — or ought to be. Now Madame de 
Bellegarde is about as sympathetic as that mustard- 
pot. They're a d — d cold-blooded lot, any way; I 
felt it awfully at that ball of theirs. I felt as if I 
were walking up and down in the Armory, in the 
Tower of London! My dear boy, don't think me a 
vulgar brute for hinting at it, but you may depend 
upon it, all they wanted was your money. I know 
something about that; I can tell when people want 
one's money! Why they stopped wanting yours I 
don't know; I suppose because they could get some 
one else's without working so hard for it. It isn't 
worth finding out. It may be that it was not Ma- 
dame de Cintr6 that backed out first; very likely the 
old woman put her up to it. I suspect she and her 
mother are really as thick as thieves, eh? You are 
well out of it, my boy; make up your mind to that. 
If I express myself strongly it is all because I love 
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you SO much; and from that point of view I may say 
I should as soon have thought of making up to that 
piece of pale high -mightiness as I should have 
thought of making up to the ObeUsk in the Place 
de la Concorde." 

Newman sat gazing at Tristram during this ha- 
rangue with a lack-lustre eye; never yet had he 
seemed to himself to have outgrown so completely 
the phase of equal comradeship with Tom Tristram. 
Mrs. Tristram's glance at her husband had more of 
a spark; she turned to Newman with a slightly lurid 
smile. "You must at least do justice," she said, "to 
the feUcity with which Mr. Tristram repairs the in- 
discretions of a too zealous wife." 

But even without the aid of Tom Tristram's con- 
versational felicities, Newman would have begun to 
think of the Bellegardes again. He could cease to 
think of them only when he ceased to think of his 
loss and privation, and the days had as yet but scan- 
tily lightened the weight of this incommodity. In 
vain Mrs. Tristram begged him to cheer up; she 
assured him that the sight of his countenance made 
her miserable. 

"How can I help it?" he demanded with a trem- 
bling voice. "I feel like a widower — and a widower 
who has not even the consolation of going to stand 
beside the grave of his wife — who has not the right 
to wear so much mourning as a weed on his hat. 
I feel," he added in a moment, "as if my wife had 
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been murdered and her assassins were still at 
large." 

Mrs. Tristram made no immediate rejoinder, but 
at last she said, with a smile which, in so far as it 
was a forced one, was less successfully simulated 
than such smiles, on her lips, usually were: "Are you 
very sure that you would have been happy?" 

Newman stared a moment, and then shook his 
head. "That's weak," he said; "that won't do." 

"Well," said Mrs. Tristram with a more triumph- 
ant bravery, "I don't believe you would have been 
happy." 

Newman gave a Httle laugh. "Say I should have 
been miserable, then; it's a misery I should have 
preferred to any happiness." 

Mrs. Tristram began to muse. "I should have 
been curious to see; it would have been very 
strange." 

"Was it from curiosity that you urged me to try 
and marry her?" 

"A little," said Mrs. Tristram, growing still more 
audacious. Newman gave her the one angry look 
he had been destined ever to give her, turned away 
and took up his hat. She watched him a moment, 
and then she said, "That sounds very cruel, but it 
is less so than it sounds. Curiosity has a share in 
almost everything I do. I wanted very much to see, first, 
whether such a marriage could actually take place; 
second, what would happen if it should take place," 
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"So you didn't believe," said Newman, resent- 
fully. 

"Yes, I believed — I believed that it would take 
place, and that you would be happy. Otherwise I 
should have been, among my speculations, a very 
heartless creature. But,^^ she continued, laying her 
hand upon Newman's arm and hazarding a grave 
smile, "it was the highest flight ever taken by a 
tolerably bold imagination!" 

Shortly after this she recommended him to leave 
Paris and travel for three months. Change of scene 
would do him good, and he would forget his misfor- 
tune sooner in absence from the objects which had 
witnessed it. "I really feel," Newman rejoined, "as 
if to leave you^ at least, would do me good — and 
cost me very little effort. You are growing cynical; 
you shock me and pain me." 

"Very good," said Mrs. Tristram, good-naturedly 
or cynically, as may be thought most probable. "I 
shall certainly see you again." 

Newman was very willing to get away from Paris; 
the brilliant streets he had walked through in his 
happier hours, and which then seemed to wear a 
higher brilliancy in honor of his happiness, appeared 
now to be in the secret of his defeat and to look 
down upon it in shining mockery. He would go 
somewhere; he cared little where; and he made his 
preparations. Then, one morning, at hap-hazard, he 
drove to the train that would transport him to Bou- 
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logne and dispatch him thence to the shores of 
Britain. As he rolled along in the train he asked 
himself what had become of his revenge, and he was 
able to say that it was provisionally pigeon-holed in 
a very safe place; it would keep till called for. 

He arrived in London in the midst of what is 
called "the season," and it seemed to him at first 
that he might here put himself in the way of being 
diverted from his heavy-heartedness. He knew no 
one in all England, but the spectacle of the mighty 
metropolis roused him somewhat from his apathy. 
An3^hing that was enormous usually found favor 
with Newman, and the multitudinous energies and 
industries of England stirred within him a dull vi- 
vacity of contemplation. It is on record that the 
weather, at that moment, was of the finest English 
quality; he took long walks and explored London in 
every direction; he sat by the hour in Kensington 
Gardens and beside the adjoining Drive, watching 
the people and the horses and the carriages; the rosy 
English beauties, the wonderful English dandies, and 
the splendid flunkies. He went to the opera and 
found it better than in Paris; he went to the theatre 
and found a surprising charm in listening to dialogue 
the finest points of which came within the range of 
his comprehension. He made several excursions into 
the country, recommended by the waiter at his hotel, 
with whom, on this and similar points, he had estab- 
lished confidential relations. He watched the deer 
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in Windsor Forest and admired the Thames from 
Richmond Hill; he ate white-bait and brown-bread 
and butter at Greenwich, and strolled in the grassy 
shadow of the cathedral of Canterbury. He also 
visited the Tower of London and Madame Tussaud's 
exhibition. One day he thought he would go to 
Sheffield, and then, thinking again, he gave it up. 
Why should he go to Sheffield? He had a feeling 
that the Hnk which bound him to a possible interest 
in the manufacture of cutlery was broken. He had 
no desire for sfii "inside view" of any successful en- 
terprise whatever, and he would not have given the 
smallest sum for the privilege of talking over the 
details of the most "splendid" business with the 
shrewdest of overseers. 

One afternoon he had walked into Hyde Park, 
and was slowly threading his way through the human 
maze which edges the Drive. The stream of car- 
riages was no less dense, and Newman, as usual, 
marveled at the strange, dingy figures which he saw 
taking the air in some of the stateliest vehicles. 
They reminded him of what he had read of eastern 
and southern countries, in which grotesque idols and 
fetiches were sometimes taken out of their temples 
and carried abroad in golden chariots to be displayed 
to the multitude. He saw a great many pretty 
cheeks beneath high-plumed hats as he squeezed his 
way through serried waves of crumpled muslin; and 
sitting on little chairs at the base of the great serious 
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English trees, he observed a number of quiet-eyed 
maidens who seemed only to remind him afresh that 
the magic of beauty had gone out of the world with 
Madame de Cintr^: to say nothing of other damsels, 
whose eyes were not quiet, and who struck him still 
more as a satire on possible consolation. He had 
been walking for some time, when, directly in front 
of him, borne back by the summer breeze, he heard 
a few words uttered in that bright Parisian idiom 
from which his ears had begun to alienate them- 
selves. The voice in which the words were spoken 
made them seem even more Uke a thing with which 
he had once been famihar, and as he bent his eyes 
it lent an identity to the commonplace elegance of 
the back hair and shoulders of a young lady walk- 
ing in the same direction as himself. Mademoiselle 
Nioche, apparently, had come to seek a more rapid 
advancement in London, and another glance led 
Newman to suppose that she had found it. A gentle- 
man was strolling beside her, lending a most at- 
tentive ear to her conversation and too entranced 
to open his lips. Newman did not hear his voice, 
but perceived that he presented the dorsal expres- 
sion of a well-dressed Englishman. Mademoiselle 
Nioche was attracting attention: the ladies who 
passed her turned round to survey the Parisian per- 
fection of her toilet. A great cataract of flounces 
Tolled down from the young lady's waist to New- 
man's feet; he had to step aside to avoid treading 
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upon them. He stepped aside, indeed, with a decision 
of movement which the occasion scarcely demanded; 
for even this imperfect glimpse of Miss No^mie had 
excited his displeasure. She seemed an odious blot 
upon the face of nature; he wanted to put her out 
of his sight. He thought of Valentin de Bellegarde, 
still green in the earth of his burial — his young life 
clipped by this flourishing impudence. The perfume 
of the young lad/s finery sickened him; he turned 
his head and tried to deflect his course; but the 
pressure of the crowd kept him near her a few 
minutes longer, so that he heard what she was 
saying. 

"Ah, I am sure he will miss me," she murmured. 
"It was very cruel in me to leave him; I am afraid 
you will think me a very heartless creature. He 
might perfectly well have come with us. I don't 
think he is very well," she added; "it seemed to 
me to-day that he was not very gay." 

Newman wondered whom she was talking about, 
but just then an opening among his neighbors ena- 
bled him to turn away, and he said to himself that 
she was probably paying a tribute to British pro- 
priety and playing at tender solicitude about her 
papa. Was that miserable old man still treading the 
path of vice in her train? Was he still giving her 
the benefit of his experience of affairs, and had he 
crossed the sea to serve as her interpreter? New- 
man walked some distance farther, and then began 
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to retrace his steps, taking care not to traverse again 
the orbit of Mademoiselle Nioche. At last he looked 
for a chair under the trees, but he had some dif- 
ficulty in finding an empty one. He was about to 
give up the search when he saw a gentleman rise 
from the seat he had been occupying, leaving New- 
man to take it without looking at his neighbors. 
He sat there for some time without heeding them; 
his attention was lost in the irritation and bitterness 
produced by his recent glimpse of Miss No6mie's 
iniquitous vitality. But at the end of a quarter of 
an hour, dropping his eyjes, he perceived a small 
pug-dog squatted upon the path near his feet — a 
diminutive but very perfect specimen of its interest- 
ing species. The pug was sniffing at the fashionable 
world, as it passed him, with his little black muzzle, 
and was kept from extending his investigation by a 
large blue ribbon attached to his collar with an 
enormous rosette and held in the hand of a person 
seated next to Newman. To this person Newman 
transferred his attention, and immediately perceived 
that he was the object of all that of his neighbor, 
who was staring up at him from a pair of little fixed 
white eyes. These eyes Newman instantly recognized; 
he had been sitting for the last quarter of an hour 
beside M. Nioche. He had vaguely felt that some 
one was staring at him. M. Nioche continued to 
stare; he appeared afraid to move, even to the 
extent of evading Newman's glance. 
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"Dear me," said Newman; "are you here, too?" 
And he looked at his neighbor's helplessness more 
grimly than he knew. M. Nioche had a new hat 
and a pair of kid gloves; his clothes, too, seemed 
to belong to a more recent antiquity than of yore. 
Over his arm was suspended a lady's mantilla — a 
light and brilliant tissue, fringed with white lace — 
which had apparently been committed to his keep- 
ing; and the little dog's blue ribbon was woimd 
tightly round his hand. There was no expression 
of recognition in his face — or of anything indeed 
save a sort of feeble, fascinated dread; Newman 
looked at the pug and the lace mantilla, and tiien 
he met the old man's eyes again. "You know me, 
I see," he pursued. "You might have spoken to me 
before." M. Nioche still said nothing, but it seemed 
to Newman that his eyes began faintly to water. "I 
didn't expect," our hero went on, "to meet you so 
far from— from the Caf6 de la Patrie." The dd 
man remained silent, but decidedly Newman had 
touched the source of tears. His neigbor sat star- 
ing and Newman added, "What's the matter, M. 
Nioche? You used to talk — to talk very prettily. 
Don't you remember you even gave lessons in con- 
versation?" 

At this M. Nioche decided to change his attitude. 
He stooped and picked up the pug, lifted it to his 
face and wiped his eyes on ks little soft back. "I 
am afraid to speak to you," he presently said, looking 
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over the puppy's shoulder. "I hoped you wouldn't 
notice me. I should have moved away, but I was 
afraid that if I moved you would notice me. So I 
sat very still." 

"I suspect you have a bad conscience, sir," said 
Newman. 

The old man put down the little dog and held 
it carefully in his lap. Then he shook his head, 
with his eyes still fixed upon his interlocutor. "No, 
Mr. Newman, I have a good conscience," he mur- 
mured. 

"Then why should you want to slink away from 
me?" 

"Because — because you don't imderstand my 
position." 

"Oh, I think you once explained it to me," said 
Newman. "But it seems improved." 

"Improved!" exclaimed M. Nioche, under his 
breath. "Do you call this improvement?" And he 
glanced at the treasures in his arms. 

"Why, you are on your travels," Newman rejoined. 
"A visit to London in the season is certainly a sign 
of prosperity." 

M. Nioche, in answer to this cruel piece of irony, 
lifted the puppy up to his face again, peering at 
Newman with his small blank eye-holes. There was 
something almost imbecile in the movement, and 
Newman hardly knew whether he was taking refuge 
in a convenient affectation of unreasoH, or whether 
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he had in fact paid for his dishonor by the loss of 
his wits. In the latter case, just now, he felt Httle 
more tenderly to the fooHsh old man, than in the 
former. Responsible or not, he was equally an 
accomplice of his detestably mischievous daughter. 
Newman was going to leave him abruptly, when a 
ray of entreaty appeared to disengage itself from the 
old man's misty gaze. "Are you going away?" h.6 
asked. 

"Do you want me to stay?" said Newman. 

"I should have left you — from consideration. 
But my dignity suffers at your leaving me — that 
way." 

"Have you got anything particular to say to me?" 

M. Nioche looked round him to see that no one 
was listening, and then he said, very softly but dis- 
tinctly, "I have not forgiven her!" 

Newman gave a short laugh, but the old man 
seemed for the moment not to perceive it; he was 
gazing away, absently, at some metaphysical image 
of his implacability. "It doesn't much matter whe- 
ther you forgive her or not," said Newman. "There 
are other people who won't, I assure you." 

"What has she done?" M. Nioche softly ques- 
tioned, turning round again. "I don't know what 
she does, you know." 

" She has done a devilish mischief; it doesn't 
matter what," said Newman. "She's a nuisance; she 
ought to be stopped " 
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M. Nioche stealthily put out his hand and laid 
it very gently upon Newman's arm. "Stopped, yes," 
he whispered. "That's it. Stopped short. She is 
running away — she must be ^topped." Then he 
paused a moment and looked round him. "I mean 
to stop her," he went on. "I am only waiting for 
my chance." 

"I see," said Newman, laughing briefly again. 
<* She is running away and you are running after her. 
You have run a long distance!" 

But M. Nioche stared insistently: "I shall stop 
her!" he softly repeated. 

He had hardly spoken when the crowd in front 
of them separated, as if by the impulse to make 
way for an important personage. Presently, through 
the opening, advanced Mademoiselle Nioche, attended 
by the gentleman whom Newman had lately observed. 
His face being now presented to our hero, the latter 
recognized the irregular features, the hardly more 
regular complexion, and the amiable expression of 
Lord Deepmere. No6mie, on finding herself sud- 
denly confronted with Newman, who, like M. Nioche, 
had risen from his seat, faltered for a barely per- 
ceptible instant. She gave him a little nod, as if 
she had seen him yesterday, and then, with a good- 
natured smile, ^^TienSy how we keep meeting!" she 
said. She looked consummately pretty, and the 
front of her dress was a wonderful work of art. She 
went up to her father, stretching out her hands for 
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the little dog, which he submissively placed in them, 
and she began to kiss it and murmur over it: "To 
think of leaving him all alone, — what a wicked, 
abominable creature he must believe me! He has 
been very unwell," she added, turning and affecting 
to explain to Newman, with a spark of infernal im- 
pudence, fine as a needle point, in her eye. "I don't 
think the English climate agrees with him." 

"It seems to agree wonderfully well with his mis- 
tress," said Newman. 

"Do you mean me? I have never been better, 
thank you," Miss No^mie declared. "But with 
milord^^ — and she gave a brilliant glance at her 
late companion — "how can one help being well?" 
She seated herself in the chair firom which her fa- 
ther had risen, and began to arrange the little dog's 
A)sette. 

Lord Deepmere carried off such embarrassment 
as might be incidental to this unexpected encounter 
with tlie inferior grace of a male and a Briton. He 
blushed a good deal, and greeted the object of his 
late momentary aspiration to rivalry in the favor of 
a person other than the mistress of the invalid pug 
with an awkward nod and a rapid ejaculation — an 
ejaculation to which Newman, who often found it 
hard to understand the speech of English people, 
was able to attach no meaning. Then the young man 
stood there, with his hand on his hip, and with a 
conscious grin, staring askance at Miss No^mie. Sud- 
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denly an idea seemed to strike him, and he said, 
turning to Newman, "Oh, you know her?" 

"Yes," said Newman, "I know her. I don't be- 
lieve you do." 

"Oh dear, yes, I do!" said Lord Deepmere, with 
another grin. I knew her in Paris — by my poor 
cousin Bellegarde, you know. He knew her, poor 
fellow, didn't he? It was she, you know, who was at 
the bottom of his affair. Awfully sad, wasn't it?" 
continued the young man, talking off his embarrass- 
ment as his simple nature permitted. "They got up 
some story about its being for the Pope; about the 
other man having said something against the Pope's 
morals. They always do that, you know. They put 
it on the Pope because Bellegarde was once in the 
Zouaves. But it was about her morals — she was the 
Pope!" Lord Deepmere pursued, directing an eye 
illumined by this pleasantry toward Mademoiselle 
Nioche, who was bending gracefully over her lap- 
dog, apparently absorbed in conversation with it. "I 
dare say you think it rather odd that I should — a — 
keep up the acquaintance," the yoimg man resumed. 
"But she couldn't help it, you know, and Bellegarde 
was only my twentieth cousin. I dare say you think 
it's rather cheeky, my showing with her in Hyde 
Park. But you see she isn't known yet, and she's in 
such very good form." — And Lord Deepmere's con- 
clusion was lost in the attesting glance which he 
again directed toward the young lady. 
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Newman turned away; he was having more of 
her than he rehshed. M. Nioche had stepped aside 
on his daughter's approach, and he stood there, 
within a very small compass, looking down hard at 
the ground. It had never yet, as between him and 
Newman, been so apposite to place on record the 
fact that he had not forgiven his daughter. As New- 
man was moving away he looked up and drew near 
to him, and Newman, seeing the old man had some- 
thing particular to say, bent his head for an in- 
stant. 

"You will see it some day in the papers," mur- 
mured M. Nioche. 

Our hero departed to hide his smile, and to this 
day, though the newspapers form his principal read- 
ing, his eyes have not been arrested by any paragraph 
forming a sequel to this announcement. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

In that uninitiated observation of the great spec- 
tacle of English life upon which I have touched, it 
might he supposed that Newman passed a great 
many dull days. But the dullness of his days 
pleased him; his melancholy, which was settling into 
a secondary stage, like a healing wound, had in it a 
certain acrid, palatable sweetness. He had company 
in his thoughts, and for the present he wanted no 
other. He had no desire to make acquaintances, 
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and he left untouched a couple of notes of introduc- 
tion which had been sent him by Tom Tristram. 
He thought a great deal of Madame de Cintr^ — 
sometimes with a dogged tranquillity which might 
have seemed, for a quarter of an hour at a time, a 
near neighbor to forgetfulness. He Uved over again 
the happiest hours he had known — that silver chain 
of numbered days in which his afternoon visits, 
tending sensibly to the ideal result, had subtilized 
his good humor to a sort of spiritual intoxication. 
He came back to reality, after such reveries, with a 
somewhat muffled shock; he had begun to feel the 
need of accepting the unchangeable. At other times 
the reality became an infamy again and the un- 
changeable an imposture, and he gave himself up to 
his angry restlessness till he was weary. But on the 
whole he fell into a rather reflective mood. With- 
out in the least intending it or knowing it, he at- 
tempted to read the moral of his strange misadven- 
ture. He asked himself, in his quieter hours, whether 
perhaps, after all, he was more commercial than was 
pleasant. We know that it was in obedience to a 
strong reaction against questions exclusively com- 
mercial that he had come out to pick up aesthetic 
entertainment in Europe; it may therefore be under- 
stood that he was able to conceive that a man might 
be too commercial. He was very willing to grant 
it, but the concession, as to his own case, was not 
made with any very oppressive sense of shame. If 
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he had been too commercial, he was ready to forget 
it, for in being so he had done no man any wrong 
that might not be as easily forgotten. He reflected 
with sober placidity that at least there were no 
monuments of his "meanness" scattered about the 
world. If there was any reason in the nature of 
things why his connection with business should have 
cast a shadow upon a connection — even a connec- 
tion broken — with a woman justly proud, he was 
wiUing to sponge it out of his life forever. The 
thing seemed a possibility; he could not feel it, 
doubtless, as keenly as some people, and it hardly 
seemed worth while to flap his wings very hard to 
rise to the idea; but he could feel it enough to 
make any sacrifice that still remained to be made. 
As to what such sacrifice was now to be made to, 
here Newman stopped short before a blank wall over 
which there sometimes played a shadowy imagery. 
He had a fancy of carrying out his Hfe as he would 
have directed it if Madame de Cintre had been left 
to him — of making it a religion to do nothing that 
she would have disUked. In this, certainly, there 
was no sacrifice; but there was a pale, oblique ray 
of inspiration. It would be lonely entertainment — 
a good deal like a man talking to himself in the 
mirror for want of better company. Yet the idea 
yielded Newman several half hours' dumb exaltation 
as he sat, with his hands in his pockets and his legs 
stretched, over the relics of an expensively poor 
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dinner, in the undying English twilight. • If, how- 
ever, his commercial imagination was dead, he felt 
no contempt for the surviving actualities begotten by 
it. He was glad he had been prosperous and had 
been a great man of business rather than a small 
one; he was extremely glad he was rich. He felt 
no impulse to sell all he had and give to the poor, 
or to retire into meditative economy and asceticism. 
He was glad he was rich and tolerably young; if it 
was possible to think too much about buying and 
selling, it was a gain to have a good slice of life 
left in which not to think about them. Come, what 
should he think about now? Again and again 
Newman could think only of one thing; his thoughts 
always came back to it, and as they did so, with 
an emotional rush which seemed physically to ex- 
press itself in a sudden upward choking, he leaned 
forward — the waiter having left the room — and, 
resting his arms on the table, buried his troubled 
face. 

He remained in England till midsummer, and 
spent a month in the country, wandering about among 
cathedrals, castles, and ruins. Several times, taking 
a walk from his inn into meadows and parks, he 
stopped by a well-worn stile, looked across through 
the early evening at a gray church tower, with its 
dusky nimbus of thick-circling swallows, and remem- 
bered that this might have been part of the enter- 
tainment of his honeymoon. He had never been so 
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much alone or indulged so little in accidental dia- 
logue. The period of recreation appointed by Mrs. 
Tristram had at last expired, and he asked himself 
what he should do now. Mrs. Tristram had written 
to him, proposing to him that he should join her in 
the Pyrenees; but he was not in the humor to return 
to France. The simplest thing was to repair to 
Liverpool and embark on the first American steamer. 
Newman made his way to the great seaport and 
secured his berth; and the night before sailing he 
sat in his room at the hotel, staring down, vacantly 
and wearily, at an open portmanteau. A number 
of papers were lying upon it, which he had been 
meaning to look over; some of them might con- 
veniently be destroyed. But at last he shuffled them 
roughly together, and pushed them into a comer of 
the valise; they were business papers, and he was 
in no humor for sifting them. Then he drew forth 
his pocket-book and took out a paper of smaller size 
than those he had dismissed. He did not unfold 
it; he simply sat looking at the back of it. If he 
had momentarily entertained the idea of destroying 
it, the idea quickly expired. What the paper 
suggested was the feeling that lay in his innermost 
heart and that no reviving cheerfulness could long 
quench — the feeling that after all and above all he 
was a good fellow wronged. With it came a hearty 
hope that the Bellegardes were enjoying their sus- 
pense as to what he would do yet. The more it 
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was prolonged the more they would enjoy it! He 
had hung fire once, yes; perhaps, in his present 
queer state of mind, he might hang fire again. But 
he restored the little paper to his pocket-book very 
tenderly, and felt better for thinking of the suspense 
of the Bellegardes. He felt better every time he 
thought of it after that, as he sailed the summer 
seas. He landed in New York and journeyed across 
the continent to San Francisco, and nothing that he 
observed by the way contributed to mitigate his sense 
of being a good fellow wronged. 

He saw a great many other good fellows — his old 
friends — but he told none of them of the trick that 
had been played him. He said simply that the lady 
he was to have married had changed her mind, and 
when he was asked if he had changed his own, he 
said, "Suppose we change the subject." He told his 
friends that he had brought home no "new ideas" 
from Europe, and his conduct probably struck them 
as an eloquent proof of failing invention. He took 
no interest in chatting about his affairs and mani- 
fested no desire to look over his accounts. He asked 
half a dozen questions which, like those of an emi- 
nent physician inquiring for particular symptoms, 
showed that he still knew what he was talking about; 
but he made no comments and gave no directions. 
He not only puzzled the gentlemen on the stock ex- 
change, but he was himself surprised at the extent of 
his indifference. As it seemed only to increase, he 
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made an eflfort to combat it; he tried to interest him- 
self and to take up his old occupations. But they 
appeared unreal to him; do what he would he some- 
how could not believe in them. Sometimes he began 
to fear that there was something the matter with his 
head; that his brain, perhaps, had softened, and that 
the end of his strong activities had come. This idea 
came back to him with an exasperating force. A 
hopeless, helpless loafer, useful to no one and detest- 
able to himself — this was what the treachery of the 
Bellegardes had made of him. In his restless idle- 
ness he came back from San Francisco to New York, 
and sat for three days in the lobby of his hotel, look- 
ing out through a huge wall of plate-glass at the 
unceasing stream of pretty girls in Parisian-looking 
dresses, undulating past with little parcels nursed 
against their neat figures. At the end of three days 
he returned to San Francisco, and having arrived 
there he wished he had stayed away. He had nothing 
to do, his occupation was gone, and it seemed to him 
that he should never find it again. He had nothing 
to do here^ he sometimes said to himself; but there 
was something beyond the ocean that he was still to 
do; something that he had left undone experiment- 
ally and speculatively, to see if it could content itself 
to remain undone. But it was not content: it kept 
pulling at his heart-strings and thumping at his rea- 
son; it murmured in his ears and hovered perpetually 
before his eyes. It interposed between all new reso- 
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lutions and their fulfillment; it seemed like a stub- 
bom ghost, dumbly entreating to be laid. Till that 
was done he should never be able to do anything 
else. 

One day, toward the end of the winter, after a 
long interval, he received a letter from Mrs. Tris- 
tram, who apparently was animated by a charitable 
desire to amuse and distract her correspondent. She 
gave him much Paris gossip, talked of General Pack- 
ard and Miss Kitty Upjohn, enumerated the new 
plays at the theatre, and inclosed a note fix)m h,er 
husband, who had gone down to spend a month at 
^ice. Then came her signature, and after this her 
postscript. The latter consisted of these few lines: 
"I heard three days since from my friend, the Abb6 
Aubert, that Madame de Cintre last week took the 
veil at the Carmelites. It was on her twenty-seventh 
birthday, and she took the name of her patroness, 
St. Veronica. Sister Veronica has a life-time before 
her!" 

This letter came to Newman in the morning; in 
the evening he started for Paris. His wound began 
to ache with its first fierceness, and during his long 
bleak journey the thought of Madame de Cintr6's 
"life-time," passed within prison walls on whose outer 
side he might stand, kept him perpetual company. 
Now he would fix himself in Paris forever; he would 
extort a sort of happiness from the knowledge that if 
she was not there, at least the stony sepulchre that 
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held her was. He descended, unannounced, upon Mrs. 
Bread, whom he found keeping lonely watch in his 
great empty saloons on the Boulevard Haussmann. 
They were as neat as a Dutch village; Mrs. Bread's 
only occupation had been removing individual dust- 
particles. She made no complaint, however, of her 
loneliness, for in her philosophy a servant was but a 
mysteriously projected machine, and it would be as 
fantastic for a housekeeper to comment upon a gen- 
tleman's absences as for a clock to remark upon not 
being wound up. No particular clock, Mrs. Bread 
supposed, kept all the time, and no particular servant 
could enjoy all the sunshine diffused by the careef 
of an exacting master. She ventured, nevertheless, to 
express a modest hope that Newman meant to re- 
main a while in Paris. Newman laid his hand on 
hers and shook it gently. "I mean to remain for- 
ever," he said. 

He went after this to see Mrs. Tristram, to whom 
he had telegraphed, and who expected him. She 
looked at him a moment and shook her head. "This 
won't do," she said; "you have come back too soon." 
He sat down and asked about her husband and 
her children, tried even to inquire about Miss Dora 
Finch. In the midst of this — "Do you know where 
she is?" he asked, abruptly. 

Mrs. Tristram hesitated a moment; of course he 
couldn't mean Miss Dora Finch. Then she an- 
swered, properly: "She has gone to the other house 
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in the Rue d'Enfer." After Newman had sat a while 
longer, looking very sombre, she went on: "You are 
not so good a man as I thought. You are more — 
you are more" — 

"More what?" Newman asked. 

"More unforgiving." 

"Good God!" cried Newman; "do you expect 
me to forgive?" 

"No, not that. I have not forgiven, so of course 
you can't But you might forget! You have a worse 
temper about it than I should have expected. You 
look wicked — you look dangerous." 

"I may be dangerous," he said; "but I am not 
wicked. No, I am not wicked." And he got up to 
go. Mrs. Tristram asked him to come back to din- 
ner; but he answered that he did not feel like 
pledging himself to be present at an entertainment, 
even as a solitary guest. Later in the evening, if he 
should be able, he would come. 

He walked away through the city, beside the 
Seine and over it, and took the direction of the Rue 
d'Enfer. The day had the softness of early spring; 
but the weather was gray and humid. Newman 
found himself in a part of Paris which he little knew 
— a region of convents and prisons, of streets bor- 
dered by long dead walls and traversed by few way- 
farers. At the intersection of two of these streets 
stood the house of the Carmelites — a dull, plain edi- 
fice, with a high-shouldered blank .wall all round it. 
From without Newman could see its upper windows, 
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its Steep roof and its chimneys. But these things 
revealed no symptoms of human Ufe; the place looked 
dumb, deaf, inanimate. The pale, dead, discolored 
wall stretched beneath it, far down the empty side 
street — a vista without a human figure. Newman 
stood there a long time; there were no passers; he 
was free to gaze his fill. This seemed the goal of 
his journey; it was what he had come for. It was 
a strange satisfaction, and yet it was a satisfaction; 
the barren stillness of the place seemed to be his 
own release from ineffectual longing. It told him 
that the woman within was lost beyond recall, and 
that the days and years of the future would pile 
themselves above her like the huge immovable slab 
of a tomb. These days and years, in this place, 
would always be just so gray and silent. Suddenly, 
from the thought of their seeing him stand there, 
again the charm utterly departed. He would never 
stand there again; it was gratuitous dreariness. He 
turned away with a heavy heart, but with a heart 
lighter than the one he had brought. Everything 
was over, and he too at last could rest. He walked 
down through narrow, winding streets to the edge 
of the Seine again, and there he saw, close above 
him, the soft, vast towers of Notre Dame. He crossed 
one of the bridges and stood a moment in the empty 
place before the great cathedral; then he went in 
beneath the grossly-imaged portals. He wandered 
some distance up the nave and sat down in the 
splendid dimness. He sat a long time; he heard 
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far-away bells chiming ojff, at long intervals, to the 
rest of the world. He was very tired; this was the 
best place he could be in. He said no prayers; he 
had no prayers to say. He had nothing to be thank- 
ful for, and he had nothing to ask; nothing to ask, 
because now he must take care of himself But a 
great cathedral offers a very various hospitality, and 
Newman sat in his place, because while he was there 
he was out of the world. The most unpleasant thing 
that had ever happened to him had reached its 
formal conclusion, as it were; he could close the 
book and put it away. He leaned his head for a 
long time on the chair in front of him; when he 
took it up he felt that he was himself again. Some- 
where in his mind, a tight knot seemed to have 
loosened. Jle thought of the Bellegardes; he had 
almost forgotten them. He remembered them as 
people he had meant to do something to. He gave 
a groan as he remembered what he had meant to 
do; he was annoyed at having meant to do it; the 
bottom, suddenly, had fallen out of his revenge. 
Whether it was Christian charity or unregenerate 
good nature — what it was, in the background of his 
soul — I don't pretend to say; but Newman's last 
thought was that of course he would let the Belle- 
gardes go. If he had spoken it aloud he would have 
said that he didn't want to hurt them. He was 
ashamed of having wanted to hurt them. They had 
hurt him, but such things were really not his game. 
At last he. got up and came out of the darkening 
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church; not with the elastic step of a man who has 
won a victory or taken a resolve, but strolling so- 
berly, like a good-natured man who is still a little 
ashamed. 

Going home, he said to Mrs. Bread that he must 
trouble her to put back his things into the portman- 
teau she had had unpacked the evening before. His 
gentle stewardess looked at him through eyes a 
trifle bedimmed. "Dear me, sir," she exclaimed, 
"I thought you said that you were going to stay 
forever." 

"I meant that I was going to stay away forever," 
said Newman kindly. And since his departure from 
Paris on the following day he has certainly not re- 
turned. The gilded apartments I have so often 
spoken of stand ready to receive him; but they serve 
only as a spacious residence for Mrs. Bread, who 
wanders eternally from room to room, adjusting the 
tassels of the curtains, and keeps her wages, which 
are regularly brought her by a banker's clerk, in a 
great pink Sevres vase on the drawing-room mantel- 
shelf. 

Late in the evening Newman went to Mrs. Tris- 
tram's and found Tom Tristram by the domestic 
fireside. "Fm glad to see you back in Paris," this 
gentl'eman declared. "You know it's really the only 
place for a white man to live." Mr. Tristram made 
his friend welcome, according to his own rosy light, 
and offered him a convenient resume of the Franco- 
American gossip of the last six months. Then at 
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last he got up and said he would go for half an 
hour to the club. "I suppose a man who has been 
for six months in CaUfomia wants a little intel- 
lectual conversation. I'll let my wife have a go at 
you." 

Newman shook hands heartily with his host, but 
did not ask him to remain; and then he relapsed 
into his place on the sofa, opposite to Mrs. Tris- 
tram. She presently asked him what he had done 
after leaving her. "Nothing particular," said New- 
man. 

"You struck me," she rejoined, "as a man with 
a plot in his head. You looked as if you were bent 
on some sinister errand, and after you had left me 
I wondered whether I ought to have let you go." 

"I only went over to the other side of the river 
— to the Carmelites," said Newman. 

Mrs. Tristram looked at him a moment and 
smiled. "What did you do there? Try to scale the 
wall?" 

"I did nothing. I looked at the place for a few 
minutes and then came away." 

Mrs. Tristram gave him a sympathetic glance, 
"You didn't happen to meet M. de Bellegarde," she 
asked, "staring hopelessly at the convent wall as 
well? I am told he takes his sister's conduct very 
hard." 

"No, I didn't meet him, I am happy to say," 
. Newman answered, after a pause. 

"They are in the country," Mrs, Tristram went 
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on; "at — what is the name of the place? — ^Fleu- 
ri^res. They returned there at the time you left 
Paris and have been spending the year in extreme 
seclusion. The little marquise must enjoy it; I ex- 
pect to hear that she has eloped with her daughter's 
music-master!" 

Newman was looking at the light wood-fire; but 
he listened to this with extreme interest. At last 
he spoke: "I mean never to mention the name of 
those people again, and I don't want to hear any- 
thing more about them." And then he took out his 
pocket-book and drew forth a scrap of paper. He 
looked at it an instant, then got up and stood by 
the fire. "I am going to bum them up," he said. 
"I am glad to have you as a witness. There they 
go!" And he tossed the paper into the flame. 

Mrs. Tristram sat with her embroidery needle 
suspended. "What is that paper?" she asked. 

Newman leaning against the fire-place, stretched 
his arms and drew a longer breath than usual. 
Then after a moment, "I can tell you now," he said. 
"It was a paper containing a secret of the Belle- 
gardes — something which would damn them if it 
were known." 

Mrs. Tristram dropped her embroidery with a 
reproachful moan. "Ah, why didn't you show it to 
me?" 

"I thought of showing it to you — I thought of 
showing it to every one. I thought of paying my 
debt to the Bellegardes that way. So I told them, 
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and I frightened them. They have been staying in 
the country, as you tell me, to keep out of the ex- 
plosion. But I have given it up." 

Mrs. Tristram began to take slow stitches again. 
"Have you quite given it up?" 

"Oh yes." 

"Is it very bad, this secret?" 

"Yes, very bad." 

"For myself," said Mrs. Tristram, "I am sorry 
you have given it up. I should have liked im- 
mensely to see your paper. They have wronged 
me too, you know, as your sponsor and guarantee, 
and it would have served for my revenge as well. 
How did you come into possession of your secret?" 

"It's a long story. But honestly, at any rate." 

"And they knew you were master of it?" 

"Oh, I told them." 

"Dear me, how interesting!" cried Mrs. Tristram. 
"And you humbled them at your feet?" 

Newman was silent a moment. "No, not at all. 
They pretended not to care — not to be afraid. But 
I know they did care — ^they were afraid." 

"Are you very sure?" 

Newman stared a moment. "Yes, I'm sure." 

Mrs. Tristram resumed her slow stitches "They 
defied you, eh?" 

"Yes," said Newman, "it was about that." 

"You tried by the threat of exposure to make 
them retract?" Mrs. Tristram pursued. 

"Yes, but they wouldn't. I gave them their 
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choice, and they chose to take their chance of bluffing 
off the charge and convicting me of fraud. But they 
were frightened," Newman added, "and I have had 
all the vengeance I want." 

"It is most provoking," said Mrs. Tristram, "to 
hear your talk of the 'charge' when the charge is 
burnt up. Is it quite consumed?" she asked, glanc- 
ing at the fire. 

Newman assured her that there was nothing left 
of it. 

"Well then," she said, "I suppose there is no 
harm in saying that you probably did not make thena 
so very uncomfortable. My impression would be 
that since, as you say, they defied you, it was be- 
cause they believed that, after all, you would never 
really come to the point. Their confidence, after 
counsel taken of each other, was not in their in- 
nocence, nor in their talent for bluffing things off; 
it was in your remarkable good nature! You see 
they were right." 

Newman instinctively turned to see if the little 
paper was in fact consumed; but there was nothing 
left of it. 



THE END. 
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Isaacs X v. Doctor Claudius x v. To 
Leeward x v. A Roman Singer x v. 
An American Politician xv. Zoroaster 

X V, 

J, W. Cross: vide George 
Eliot's Life. 

Miss Cummins: The Lamp- 
lighter X V. Mabel Vaughan x v. £1 
Fureidis x v. Haunted Hearts x v. 

"Daily News/' War Corre- 
spondence X877 by A. Forbes, etc. 3 V. 
De-Foe : Robinson Crusoe i v. 
Democracy. An American 

Novel X V. 

Charles Dickens: The Post- 
humous Papers of the Pickwick Qub 
(w. portrait) 3 v. American Notes xv. 
Oliver Twist i v. The Life and 
Adventures of Nicholas Nickleby a v. 
Sketches xv. The Life and Adventures 
of Martin Chuzzlewit a v. A Christmas 
Carol ; the Chimes ; the Cricket on die 
Hearth x v. Master Humphrey's 
Clock (Old Curiosity Shop , Bamaby 
Rudge, and other Tales) 3 V. Pictures 
from Italy x v. The Battle of Life; 
the Haunted Man x v. Dombey and 
Son 3V. DavidCopperfield 3T. Bleak 
House 4 V. A Child's History of Eng- 
land (a V. 80 M. 8,70.) Hard Times 
X V. Little Dorrit 4 v. A Tale of two 
Cities a v. Hunted Down ; The Uncom- 
mercial Traveller x v. Great Expecta- 
tions a V. Christmas Stories x v. Our 
Mutual Friend 4 v. Somebody's Lug- 
gage: Mrs. Lirriper's Lodgings; Mrs. 
Liixiper's Legacy x v. Doctor Mari- 
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gold's Prescriptions; Mugby Junction 
X Y. No Thoroughfare i v. The Mystery 
of Edwin Drood a v. The Mudfog 
Papers i v. Vide Household Words, 
Novels and Tales , and John Forster. 

Charles Dickens : TheLetters 

of Charles Dickens edited by his Sis- 
ter-in-law and his eldest Daughter 4 V. 

B. Disraeli (Lord Beacons- 
field): Coningsby t v. Sybil x ▼. 
Contarini Fleming (w. portrait) 1 v. 
Alroy I V. Tancred 3 v. Venetia a v. 
Vivian Grey 3 v. Henrietta Temple 

1 v. Lothair s v. Endymion a v. 

W. Hepworth Dixon: Per- 
sonal History of Lord Bacon i ▼. 
The Holy Land , a v. New America 

2 V. Spiritual Wives a v. Her Ma- 
jesty's Tower 4 v. Free Russia a v. 
History of two Queens 6 v. White 
Conquest a v. Diana, Lady Lyle a v. 

The Earl and the Doctor: 

South Sea Bubbles i v. 

Mrs. Edwardes : Archie Lo- 

vell a ▼. Steven Lawrence , Yeoman 
a V. Ought we to Visit her? 2 v. 
A Vagabond Heroine i v. Leah: 
A Woman of Fashion a v. A Blue- 
Stocking I ▼. Jet: Her Face or Her 
Fortune ? x v. Vivian the Beauty i v. 
A Ballroom Repentance a v. 

Miss Amelia B. Edwards: 

Barbara's History a v. Miss Carew 
a V. Hand and Glove x v. Half a 
Million of Money a v. Debenham's 
Vow a v. la the Days of my Youth 2 v. 
Untrodden Peaks and unfrequented 
Valleys x v. Monsieur Maiuice x v. 
Black Forest i v. A Poetry-Book of 
Elder Poets x v. A Thousand Miles up 
the Nile 2 v. A Poetry-Book of Modem 
Poets I V. Lord Brackenbiuy a t. 

Miss M. Betham-Edwards: 

TheSylvestresxv. Felicia a v. Brother 
Gabriel a V. Forestalled i v. Exchange 
no Robbery iv. Disarmed xv. Doctor 
Jacob I V. Pearla i v. 

Barbara Elbon: Bethesda2v, 
George Eliot : Scenes ofCleri- 

cal Life a v. Adam Bede a v. The 
Mill on the Floss a v. Silas Mamer 
z V. Romola a v. Felix Holt a v. 
Daniel Deionda 4 ▼. The Lifted Veil 



and Brother Jacob x v. Impressions 
of Theophrastus Such iv. Essays xv. 

George Eliot^s Life as re- 
lated in her Letters and Joiumals. 
Arranged and edited by her Husband 
J. W. Cross 4 V. 

Mrs.EUiot: Diary of an Idle 

Woman in Italy a v. Old Court Life 
in France 2 v. The Italians a v. The 
Diary of an Idle Woman in Sicily x v. 
Pictures of Old Rome i v. Diary of 
an Idle Woman in Spain a v. The 
Red Cardinal x v. 

Essays and Reviews i v. 
Estelle Russell 2 v. 
Expiated 2 v. 
G. M. Fenn: The Parson o' 

Dumfordav. TheClerkofPortwickav. 

Fielding : The History of Tom 

Jones a v. 

Five Centuries of the English 

Language and Literature x v. 

George Fleming: Kismet i v. 
A. Forbes: My Experiences of 

the War between France and Germany 
a V. Soldiering and Scribbling x v. 
See also "Dafly News," War Cor- 
respondence. 

Mrs. Forrester: Viva 2 v. 

Rhona a v. Roy and Viola a v. My Lord 
and My Lady a v. I have Lived and 
Loved a v. June a v. Omnia Vanitas i v. 
Although he was a Lord* etc. x v. 

John Forster: Life of Charles 

Dickens 6 v. Life and Times of Oliver 
Goldsmith a v 

Jessie Fothergill: The First 

Violin a v. Probation a v. Made or 
Marred and "One of Three" x v. Kith 
and Kin a v. Peril a v. 

"Found Dead/' Author of— 
vide James Payn. 

Caroline Fox: Memories of 

Old Friends from her Journals, edited 
by Horace N. Pym a v. 

Frank Fairlegh 2 v. 

E. A. Freeman: The Growth 

of the English Constitution XV. Select 
Historical Essays x v. 
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Lady G. FuUerton: Ellen 

Middleton i v. Grantley Manor a v. 
Lady-Bird a v. Too Strange not to be 
True a v. Constance Sherwood a v. 
A stormy Life a V. Mrs. Gerald's Niece 
av. The Notary's Daughter i v. The 
Lilies of the Valley i v. The Countess 
de Bonneval i v. Rose Leblanc x v. 
Seven Stories i v. The Life of Luisa 
deCarvajaliv. A Will and a Way a v. 
Eliane a v. (»»<& Craven). Laurentia x v. 

Mrs. Gaskell: Mary Barton 

I V. Ruth a V. North and South i v. 
Lizzie Leigh XV. The Life of Charlotte 
BrontS a v. Lois the Witch x v. Sylvia's 
Lovers a v. A Dark Night's Work x v. 
Wives and Daughters 3 v. Cranford x v. 
Cousin Phillis , and other Tales i v. 

Geraldine Hawthorne vide 
"Miss Molly." . 
Agnes Gibeme: The Curate's 

Home X v. 

RightHon.W.E. Gladstone: 

Rome and the newest Fashions in 
Religion i v. Bulgarian Horrors; 
Russia in Turkktan i v. The Hel- 
lenic Factor in the Eastern Problem x v. 
Goldsmith: Select Works: 

The Vicar of Wakefield; Poems; 
Dramas (w. portrait) i v. 

Mrs. Gore: Castles in the Air 

I V. The Dean's Daughter a v. Pro- 
gress and Prejudice a v. Mammon a v. 
A Life's Lessons a v. The two Aristo- 
cracies a v. Heckington a v. 

MissGrant : VictorLescar2 v. 

The Sun-Maid a v. My Heart's in 
the Highlands a v. Artiste a v. Prince 
Hugo a V. 

W. A. Baillie Grohman: 

Tyrol and the Tyrolese i v. 

"Guy Livingstone/' Author 

o<^— Guy Livingstone i v. Sword and 
Gown I V. Barren Honour i v. Border 
and Bastille i v. Maurice Dering i v. 
Sans Merci a v. Breaking a Butterfly 
a V. Anteros a v. Hagarene a v. 

J. Habberton: Helen's Ba- 
bies & Other People's Children x v. 
The Bowsham Puzrie x v. One TVamp ; 
Mrs. Maybum's Twins i v. 



Mrs. S.C. Hall: Can Wrong 

be Right? x v. Marian a v. 

Thomas Hardy: The Hand 

of Ethelberta a ▼. Far from the Mad- 
ding Crowd a v. The Return of the 
Native a v. The Trumpet-Msoor a ▼. 
A Laodicean a V. Two on a Tower 2 ▼. 
A Pair of Blue Eyes a v. 

Agnes Harrison: Martin's 

Vineyard x v, 

Bret Harte: Proseand Poetry 

(Tales of the Argonauts; Spanbh and 
American Legends; Condensed Novels; 
Civic and Character Sketches: Poems) 
a V. Idyls of the Foothills x v. Gabriel 
Conroy a v. Two Men of Sandy Bar i v. 
Thankful Blossom x v. The Story of a 
Mine XV. Drift fi-omTwo Shores i v. An 
Heiress of Red Dog i v. The Twins of 
Table Mountain, etc. iv. JeflfBriggs's 
Love Story, etc. i r. Flip , etc. i v. 
On the Frontier x ▼. By Sh(»re and 
Sedge I v. 

SirH.Havelock, by the Rev. 

W. Brock, I v. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne: The 

Scarlet Letter x v. Transformation 
a V. Passages from the English Note- 
Books 3 V. 

"Heu- of Redclyffe/' Author 

of— vide Yonge. 

Sir Arthur Helps: Friends in 

Council a v. Ivan de Biron a v. 

Mrs. Hemans: The Select 

Poetical Works i v. 

Mrs. Cashel Hoey : A Golden 

Sorrow a v. Out of Court a v. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes: 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table 
X V. The Professor at the Breakfast- 
Table I V. The Poet at the Breakfast- 
Table I v. 

Household Words conducted 

by Ch. Dickens. X8S1-56. 36 V. Novels 
and Talks reprinted from Household 
Words by Ch. Dickens. 1856-59. ixv. 
Miss Howard : One Summer x v. 
Aunt Serena i v. Guenn a v. 

W. D. Howells : A Foregone 

Conclusion X V. The Lady of the Aroos- 
took IV. A Modem Instance a v. The 
Undiscovered Country 1 v. Venetian 
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life (vr. portr.) i v. Italian Journeys i v. 
A Chance Acquaintance i v. Their 
Wedding Journey i v. A Fe^u-ful 
ResponsibUity, etc. i v. A Woman's 
Reason a v. Dr. Breen's Practice i v. 

Thos. Hughes: Tom Brown's 

School Days i v. 

Jeanlngelow: Off the Skel- 

ligs 3 V. Poems a v. Fated to be Free a v, 
Sarah deBerenger a v. Don John a v. 

J. H. Ingram: z^(?E.A.Poe. 
Washington Irving: Sketch 

Book (w. portrait) i v. Life of Ma- 
homet I V. Successors of Mahomet 
I V. Oliver Goldsmith i v. Chronicles 
of Wolfert's Roost i v. life of George 
. Washington s v. 

G. P. R.James: Morley Em- 
stein (w. portrait) x v. Forest Days i v. 
The False Heir i v. Arabella Stuart i v. 
Rose d'Albret x v. Arrah Neil i v. 
Agincourt x v. The Smuggler x v. 
The Step-Mother a v. Beauchamp 
I V. Heidelberg x v. The Gipsy i v. 
The Castle of Ehrenstein i v. Darn- 
ley I V. Russell a v. The Convict a v. 
Sir Theodore Broughton a v. 

Henry James: The American 

av. The Europeans iv. Daisy Miller 
I V. Roderick Hudson a v. The Ma- 
donna of the Future, etc. xv. Eugene 
Pickering, etc. i v. Confidence x v. 
Washington Square a v. The Portrait 
of a Lady 3 v. Foreign Parts i v. 
French Poets and Novelists t v. The 
Siege of London, etc. i v. Portraits of 
Places X V. A Little Tour in France i v. 

J. Cordy Jeaffreson : A Book 

about Doctors a V. A Woman in Spite of 
herself a v. The Real Lord Byron 3 v. 

Mrs.Jenkin: "Who Breaks — 

Pays" X V. Skirmishing x v. Once 
and Again a v. Two French Mar- 
riages a V. Within an Ace x v. Ju- 
piter's Daughters x v. 

Edward Jenkins: Ginx's Ba- 
by ; Lord Bantam a v. 

"Jennie of * the Prince's/" 
Author of— vide Mrs* Buxton. 

Douglas Jerrold: The His- 
tory of St. Gifes and St. James a v. 
Men of Character a v. 



"John Halifax," Author of— 
vide Mrs. Craik. 

"Johnny Ludlow," Autbor 
of — vide Mrs. Wood. 

Johnson: The Lives of the 

Englbh Poets a v. 

Emily Jolly : Colonel Dacre2y. 
"Joshua Davidson, "Author 
of— vide E. Lynn Linton. 
MissKavanagh: Nathalie 2 v. 

Daisy Bums a v. Grace Lee a v. 
Rachel Gray i v. Adfele 3 v. A Sum- 
mer and Winter in the Two Sicilies a v. 
Seven Years a v. French Women of 
Letters i v. English Women of Letters 
I V. Queen Mab a v. Beatrice a v. 
Sybil's Second Love a v. Dora a v. 
Silvia a v. Bessie a v. John Dorrien 
3V. Two Lilies a V. Forget-me-nots a v. 

Annie Keary: Oldbury 2 v. 

Castle Daly a v. 

Elsa D'Esterre - KeeUng : 

Three Sisters x v. 

Kempis: vide Thomas a 
Kempis. 

R. B. Kimball: Saint Leger 

IV. Romance of Student Life abroad i v. 
Undercurrents i v. Was he Successful? 
X V. To-Day in New-York i v. 

A. W. Kinglake : Eothen i v. 

Invasion of the Crimea v. x-xo. 

Charles Kingsley : Yeast i v. 

Westward hoi a v. Two Years ago 
a V. Hypatia a v. Alton Locke x v. 
Hereward the Wake a v. At Last a v, 

CharlesKingsley : His Letters 

and Memories of his Life edited by 
his Wife a v. 

Henry Kingsley : Ravenshoe 

a V. Austin Elliot x v. The Re- 
collections of GeofTry Hamlyn a v. 
The Hillyars and the Burtons a v. 
Leighton Court x v. Valentin x v. 
Oakshott Castle XV. Reginald Hethe- 
rege a v. The Grange Garden a v. 

May LafFan: Flitters, Tatters, 
and the Counsellor, etc. x v. 

Charles Lamb: The Essays of 

Elia and Eliana x v. 
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MaryLangdon: JdaMay iv. 
"Last of the Cavaliers," 

Author of— Last of the Cavaliers a v. 
The Gain of a Loss a v. 

Leaves from the Journal 

of our Life in the Highlands from 
1848 to i86i, I V. More Leaves from 
the Journal of a Life in the Highlands 
from 1863 to i88a, z v. 

Holme Lee: vide Miss Parr. 
S. Le Fanu: Uncle Silas 2 v. 

Guy Deverell a v. 

Mark Lemon: Wait for the 

Endav. Loved atLasta v. FalknerLyle 
av. Leyton Hall a v. Golden Fetters a v. 

Charles Lever: The O'Do- 

noghue i v. The Knight of Gwynne 
3 v. Arthur O'Leary a v. The 
Confessions of Harry Lorrequer a ▼. 
Charles O'Malley 3 v. Tom Burke 
of ** Ours " 3 V. Jack Hinton a v. 
The Daltons 4 v. The Dodd Family 
abroad 3 V. The Martins of Cro' Martin 
3 V. The Fortunes of Glencore a v. 
Roland Cashel 3 v. Davenport Dunn 
3 v. Con Cregsm a v. One of Them 
a V. Maurice Tiemay a v. Sir Jasper 
Carew a v. Barrington a v. A Day's 
Ride : a Life's Romance a v. Luttrell 
of Arran a v. Tony Butler a v. Sir 
BrookFossbrookeav. The Bramleighs 
of Bishop's Folly a v. A Rent in a 
Cloud I V. That Boy of Norcott's i v. 
St. Patrick's Eve ; Paul Gosslett's Con- 
fessions z V. Lord Kilgobbin a v. 

G. H. Lewes : Ranthorpe i v. 
Physiology of Common Life a v. On 
Actors and the Art of Acting i v. 

E. L)mn Linton : Joshua Da- 
vidson X V. Patricia Kemball a ▼. 
The Atonement of Leam Dundas a v. 
The World well Lost a v. Under 
which Lord? a v. With a Silken 
Thread etc. IV. Todhunters'atLoanin' 
Head etc. 1 v. " My Love I" a v. The 
Girl of the Period, etc. x v. lone a v. 

Laurence W. M. Lockhart: 

Mine is Thine a ▼. 

Longfellow: Poetical Works 

(w. portrait) 3 v. The Divine Comedy 
of Dante Alighieti 3 v. The New- 



England Tragedies 1 v. The Divine 
Tragedy i v. Three Books of Song 
I V. The Masque of Pandora i v. 

M. Lonsdale : Sister Dora i v. 
A Lost Battle 2 v. 
Lutfullah : Autobiography of 

Lutfiillah, by Eastwick z v. 

Lord Lytton: wV/^fBulwer. 
Robert Lord Lytton (Owen 

Meredith): Poems a v. Fables in 
Song a V. 

Lord Macaulay: History of 

England (w. portrait) zov. Critical and 
Historical Essays 5 V. Lays of Ancient 
Rome zv. Speeches a v. Biographical 
Essays z v. William Pitt, Atterbury 
z V. (See also Trevelyan). 
Justin McCarthy : AVaterdale 

Neighbours a v. Lady Disdain a v. 
Miss Misanthrope a v. A History of 
ojir ownTimessv. Donna Quixote a v. 
A short History of our own Times a v. 
A History of the Four Georges vol. z. 

George Mac Donald: Alec 

Forbes of Howglen a v. Annals of a 
Quiet Neighbourhood a v. David 
Elginbrod a v. The "Vicar's Daugh- 
ter a v. Malcolm a V. St. George and 
St. Michael a V. The Marquis of Lossie 
a V. Sir Gibbie a v. Mary Marston a v. 
The Gifts of the Child Christ, etc. zv. 
The Princess and Curdie z ▼. 

Mrs. Mackamess : Sunbeam 

Stories IV. A Peerless Wife a v. 
A Mingled Yam a v. 

Charles McKnight : Old Fort 

Duquesne a v. 

Norman Macleod: The old 

Lieutenant and his Son z ▼. 

Mrs. Macquoid: Patty 2 v. 

Miriam's Marriage a v. Pictures across 
the Channel a v. Too Soon i v. My 
Story a v. Diane a ▼. Beside the 
River a v. A Faithful Lover a v. 

"Mademoiselle Mori/' Au- 
thor of— Mademoiselle Mori 3 v. 
Dcniseiv. Madame Fontenoy z v. On 
the Edge of the Storm z v. The Atelier 
du Lys a V. Li the Olden Tune a v. 

Lord Mahon : vide Stanhope. 
£• S. Maine : ScarscliffRocks a ▼. 
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LordMalmesbury: Memoirs 

of an Ex-Miiiister 3 ▼. 

R.BlachfordMansj5eld: The 

Log^ of the Water Lily x v. 

Mark Twain: The Adven- 
tures of Tom Sawyer x v. The In- 
nocents Abroad; or, the New Pilgrims' 
Progress 2 v. A Tramo Abroad a ▼. 
" Roughing it" i v. The Innocents at 
Home IV. The Prince and the Pauper 
9V. TheStoIen White Elephant, etc. 
X V. Life on the Mississippi a ▼. 
Sketches x ▼. The Adventures of 
Hackleberry finn a ▼. 

Marmome i v. 

CaptManyat: Jacob Faith- 
ful (w. portrait) x ▼. Perdval Keene 
X v. Peter Simple x ▼. Japhet x v. 
Monsieur Violet i v. The Settlers i v. 
The Mission xv. ThePrivateer's-Man 
XV. The Children of the New-Forest 
X V. Valerie x v. Mr. Midshipman 
Easy I V. The King's Own x v. 

Florence Marryat: Love's 

Conflict a v. For £ver and Ever 
a V. The Confessions of Gerald 
Estcourt a v. Nelly Brooke a v. 
V&onique a v. Petronel a v. Her 
Lord and Master a V. The Prey of the 
Gods x V. Life of Captain Marryat x v, 
MadDumaresq av. No Intentions a v. 
lighting the Air a v. A Star and a 
Heart x v. The Poison of Asps xv. A 
Lucky Disappointment x v. My own 
Child a V. Her Father's Name av. A 
Harvest of Wild Oats a v. A Little 
Stepson I v. Written in Fire a v. Her 
World against a Lie a v. A Broken 
Blossom av. The Root of all Evil a v. 
The Fair-haired Aldaav. With Cupid's 
Eyes a v. My Sister the Actress a v. 
Phyllidaav. HowTheyLovedHimsv. 
Facing the Footlights (w. portrait) a v. 
A Moment of Madness x v. The Ghost 
ofCharlotte Cray, etc. xv. Peeress and 
Player a v. Under the Lilies and Roses 
a V. The Heart of Jane Warner a v. 

Mrs. Marsh: Ravenscliffe2v. 

Emilia W3rndham a v. Castle Avon 
a V. Aubrey a v. The Heiress of 
Haughton a v. Evelyn Marston a v. 
The Rose of Ashurst a v. 



Emma Marshall : Mrs. Main- 

waring's Journal x v. Benvenuta x v. 
Lady Alice i v. Dayspring i v. life's 
Aftermath x v. 

Helen Mathers: "Cherry 

Ripe I" a v. ** Land o' the Leal " i v. 
My Lady Green Sleeves a v. As he 
comes up the Stair, etc. x v. Sam's 
Sweetheart a v. Eyre's Acquittal a v. 
Found Out X v. 

"Mehalah," Author of— 

Mehalah x v. John Herring a v. 

Whyte Melville: Kate Cov- 
entry X V. Holmby House a v. 
Digby Grand x v. Good for No- 
thing a V. The Queen's Maries 2 v. 
The Gladiators a v. The Brookes 
of Bridlemere a v. Cerise a v. The 
Interpreter a v. The White Rose 2 v. 
M. or N. X V. Contraband: or A Losing 
Ha2au:d x v. Sarchedon 2 v. Uncle John 
a V. Katerfelto x v. Sister Louise i v. 
Rosine xv. Roy's Wife a v. Black but 
Comely a v. Riding Recollections i v. 

George Meredith: The Or- 
deal of Feverel a v. Beauchamp's 
Career a v. The Tragic Comedians i v. 

Owen Meredith : z//a5?Robert 
Lord Lytton. 

Milton: Poetical Works i v. 
"Miss Molly," Author of-— 

Geraldine Hawthorne x v. 

"Molly Bawn/' Author of— - 

Molly Bawn a v. Mrs. Geoffrey a v. 
Faith and Unfiuth a v. Portia a v. 
Loys. Lord Berresford, etc. i v. Her 
First Appearance, etc. x v. Phyllis a v. 
Rossmoyne a v. Doris a v. A Maiden 
all F<nrlom, etc. x v. 

Miss FlorenceMontgomery: 

Misunderstood x v. Thrown Together 
a V. Thwarted x v. Wild Mike i v. 
Seaibrth a v. The Blue Veil i v. 

Moore: Poetical Works (w. 
portrait) 5 v. 

Lady Morgan's Memoirs 3 v. 
Henry Morley: Of English 

Literature in the Reign of Victoria. 
With Facsimiles of the Signatures 
of Authors in the Tauchnitz Edition 
[v. aoooj. 
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E. C.Grenville:Murray:The 

Member for Paris a v. Young Brown 
a ▼. The Boudoir Cabad 3 v, French 
Pictures in English Chalk (i$t Series) 
2v. The Russians of To-day XT. French 
Pictures in English ChaUc (and Series) 
a V. Strange Tales i v. That Artful 
Vicar 2 v. Six Months in the Ranks i v. 
People I have met x v. 

" My littleLady/' Authorof— 
vide E. Frances Poynter. 
New Testament [v. looo]. 

MrS.Newby: Common Sense a v. 

DrJ.H.Newman:CaIlistaiv. 
« NinaBalatka," Authorof— 
vide Anthony Trollope. 

"No Church/' Author of-No 

Church 3 V. Owen : — a Waif a ▼. 

Lady Augusta Noel: From 

Generation to Generation i y. 

Hon. Mrs. Norton: Stuart of 

Dunleath 3 v. Lost and Saved a v. 

Old Sir Douglas a v. 

Novels andTales wV/^House- 
hold Words. 

Not Easily Jealous 2 v. 
L. Oliphant: AltioraPeto 2 v. 
Mrs, Oliphant: Passages in 

the Life of Mrs. Margaret Maitland 
of Sunnyside i v. The Last of the 
Mortimers a v. Agnes a v. Madonna 
Mary 2 v. The Minister's Wife a v. 
The Rector, and the Doctor's Family 
IV. Salem Chapel a V. The Perpetual 
Curate 2 v. Miss Maijorihanks a v. 
O rubra 2 v. Memoir of Count de 
Montalembert a ▼. May a v. In- 
nocent 3 V. For Love and Life a v. 
A Rose in June i v. The Story ofValen- 
tine and his Brother a v. Whiteladies 
a V. The Curate in Charge x v. Phoebe, 
Junior 3 v, Mrs. Arthur a v. Caritk a v. 
Young Musgrave a v. The Primrose 
Path 2 v. Within the Precincts 3 v. 
The greatest Heiress in England a v. 
He that will not when he may a v. 
Harry Joscelyn a v. In Trust a v. It 
was a Lover and his Lass 3 ▼. The 
Ladies Lindores 3 v. Hester 3 V. The 
Wizard's Son 3 v. 



Ossian: Poems i ▼. 
Ouida: Idalia2v. Tricotrin2v. 

Puck av. Chandosav. Strathmoreav. 
Under two Flags a v. Folle-Farine 
a V. A Leaf in the Storm; A Dog of 
Flanders and other Stories i v. Cecil 
Castlemaine's Gage x ▼. Madame la 
Marauise i v. PascarM a v. Held in 
Bondage a v. Two little Wooden Shoes 
XV. Signa(w. portrait) 3 ▼. In a Winter 
Gty X V. AriadnS a v. Friendship a v. 
Moths 3 V. Pipistrello i v. A Village 
Conunune a v. InMaremma3V. Bimbi 
X V. Wanda 3 v. Frescoes, etc. i v. 
Princess Napraxine 3 v. 

Miss Parr (Hohne Lee) : Basil 
Godfrey's Caprice a v. For Richer, 
for Poorer a v. The Beautiful Miss 
Barrington a v. Her Title of Honour 
X V. Echoes of a Famous Year i v. 
Katherine's Trial 1 v. Bessie Fair&x 
a ▼. Ben Milner's Wooing x v. 
Straightforward a v. Mrs. Denys of 
Cote a ▼. A Poor Squire x v. 

Mrs. Parr: Dorothy Fox iv. 
The Prescotts of Pamphillon a t. 
Gosau Smithy x v. Robin a v. 

"Paul Ferroll/' Author of— 

Paul FerroU x v. Year after Year 1 v. 
Why Paul FerroU killed his Wife x v. 

James Payn: Found Dead 

X V. Gwendoline's Harvest i v. Like 
Father, hTce Son a v. Not Wooed, but 
Wonav, Cedl'sTrystxv. A Woman's 
Vengeance a v. Murphy's Master x v. 
In the Heart of a Hill x v. At Her 
Mercy a v. The Best of Husbands a v. 
Walter's Word a v. Halves a v. Fallen 
Fortunes a v. What He cost Her a v. 
By Proxy a v. Less Black than we're 
Painted a v. Under one Roof a v. 
Hi^h Spirits i v. High Spirit8(Second 
Series) i v. A Confidential Agent a v. 
From Exile a v. A Grape from a 
Thorn a v. Some Private Views x v. 
For Cash Only a v. Kit: A Memory 
a V. The Canon's Ward a v. Some 
Literary Recollections x v. The Talk 
of the Town x v. 

MissFr.M.Peard: One Year 

av. The Rose-Garden I V. Unawares 
X V. Thorpe Regis i v. A Winter 
Story X ▼. A Madrigal x v. Cartouche 
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T ▼. Mother Molly x v. Schloss and 
Town 3 V. Contradictions a ▼. Near 
Neighbours x v. 

Bishop Percy: Reliques of 

Ancient English Poetry 3 ▼. 

E. A. Poe : Poems and Essays. 
Edited with a new Memoir by John 
H. Ingram x ▼. Tales. Edited by 
John H. Ingram x ▼. 

Pope: Select Poetical Works 

(w. portrait) x v. 

E.Frances Poynter: My little 

Lady a v. Ersilia a v. Among the 
Hills x ▼. 

Mrs. Campbell Praed: Z^ro 

X V. Affinities x t. 

Mrs. E. Prentiss: Stepping 

Heavenward x ▼. 

The Prince Consort's 

Speeches and Addresses x v. 

Horace N. Pym : vide C. Fox. 

W. F. Rae: Westward by 
Rail XV. 

Charles Reade: "It is never 

too late to mend " a v. " Love me little 
love me long " x v. The Qoister and the 
Hearth a v. Hard Cash 3 V. Put Your- 
self in his Place a v. A Terrible 
Temptation a v. Peg Woffin^on x v. 
Christie Johnstone x v. A Smipleton 
2 V. The Wandering Heir x v. A 
Woman-Hater a v. Readiana x ▼. 
Singleheart and Doubleface x v. 

"Recommended to Mercy," 

Author of— Recommended to Mercy 
a V. Zoe's * Brand ' a v. 

James Rice: t^/W.Besant. 
Alfred Bate Richards: So 

very Human 3 v. 

Richardson: Clarissa Har- 

lowe 4 V. 

Mrs.Riddell(F.G.Trafford): 

George Geith of Fen Court a v. Max- 
well Drewitt a v. The Race for Wealth 
av. Far above Rubies a V. The Earl's 
Promise a v. Mortomley's Estate a ▼. 

Rev. W. Robertson: Ser- 
mons 4 V. 

Charles H. Ross : The Pretty 
Widow X V. A London Romance a v. 



Dante Gabriel Rossetti: 

Poems X V. Ballads and Sonnets x v. 
J. Ruffini : Lavinia 2 v. Doctor 
Antonio x v. Lorenzo Benoni z v. 
Vincenzo a v. A Quiet Nook i v. 
The Paragreens on a Visit to Paris 
X V. Carlmo and other Stories x v. 

W. Clark Russell : A Sailor's 

Sweetheart a v. The "Lady Maud " av. 
A Sea Queen a v. 

G. A. Sala: The Seven Sons 

of Mammon a v. 

John Saunders : Israel Mort, 

Overman a v. The Shipowner's 
Daughter a v. A Noble Wife a v. 

Katherine Saunders: Joan 

Merryweather and other Tales x v. 
Gideon's Rock x v. The High Mills 
a V. Sebastian x v. 

Sir Walter Scott: Waverley 

(w. portrait) i v. The Antiquary x v. 
Ivanhoexv. Kenilworth i v. Quentin 
Durward x v. Old Mortality x v. 
Guy Mannering x v. Rob Roy x v. 
The Pirate i v. The Fortunes of Nigel 
I V. The Black Dwarf; A Legend of 
Montrose x v. The Bride of Lammer- 
moor x V. The Heart of Mid-Lothian 
a V. The Monastery i v. The 
Abbot I V. Peveril of the Peak a v. 
The Poetical Works a v. Woodstock 
I V. The Fair Maid of Perth x v. 
Anne of Geierstein x v. 

Professor Seeley: Life and 

Times of Stein 4 v. llie Expansion 
of England x v. 

Miss Sewell: Amy Herbert 
a V. Ursula a ▼. A Glimpse of 
the World a v. The Journal of a 
Home Life a v. After Life 2 v. The 
Experience of Life; or. Aunt Sarah a v. 

Shakespeare: Plays and Poems 
(with portrait) (Second Edition) 
compl. 7 V. 

Shakespeare s Flays may also be 
had in 37 numbers, at M. 0,30. 
each number. 
Doubtful Pla3r8 x v. 

Shelley: A Selection from his 

Poems x V. 
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Nathan Sheppard: Shut up in 

l^xn& (Second Edition, enlarged) iv. 

Sheridan :Dramatic Works i v. 
J. Henry Shorthouse: John 

Inglesant a v. 

Smollett: The Adventures of 
Roderick Random zv. The Expedition 
of Humphry Clinker i v. Tbe Ad- 
ventures of Peregrine Pickle a ▼. 

Society in London. By a 
Foreign Resident i v. 
EarlStanhope(Lord Mahon): 

History of England 7 ▼. The Reign 
of Queen Anne a v. 

Sterne : The Life andOpinions 

of Tristram Shandy zv. A Sentimental 
Journey (w. portrait) z v. 

Robert Louis Stevenson: 

Treasure Island z v. 

"Still Waters/' Author of— 

Still Waters z v. Dorothy z v. De Cressy 
z V. Uncle Ralph z v. Maiden Sisters 
z V. Martha Brown z v. Vanessa i v. 

M. C. Stirling: Two Tales of 

Married Life a v. Vol. II, A True Man, 
Vol. I. vide G. M. Craik. 

"The Story of Elizabeth," 
Author of— V. Miss Thackeray- 
Mrs. H. Beecher Stowe: 

Uncle Tom*8 Cabin (w. portrait) a v. 
A Key to Uncle Tom's Cabin a v. 
Dred a v. The Minister's Wooing 
z V. Oldtown Folks a v. 

"Sunbeam Stories/* Author 
of — vide Mackarness. 

Swift: Gulliver's Travels i v. 
J. A. Symonds : Sketches in 

Italy z V. New Italian Sketches z v. 

Baroness Tautphoeus: Cy- 

rilla a V. The Initials a ▼. Quits a v. 
At Odds a v. 

Colonel Meadows Taylor: 

Tara: a Mahratta Tale 3 v. 
Templeton:Diary&Notes i v. 
Lord Tennyson : Poetical 

Works 7 V. Queen Mary z v. Harold 
z V. Ballads and other Poems z v. 
Becket ; The Cup ; The Falcon z v. 



W. M. Thackeray: Vanity 

Fair 3 v. The History of Pendennis 
3 V. Miscellanies 8 v. The History 
of Henry Esmond a v. The English 
Humourists z v. The Newcomes 4 v. 
The Virginians 4 v. The Four Georges; 
Lovel the Widower z v. The Adven- 
tures of Philip a V. Denis Duval z v. 
Roundabout Papers a v. Catherine 
zv. The Irish Sketch Book a V. The 
Palis Sketch Book (w. portrait) a v. 

Miss Thackeray: The Storyof 

Elizabeth z v. The Village on the 
Cliff z V. Old Kensington a v. Blue- 
beard's Keys z v. Five Old Friends 
z V. Miss Angel z v. Out of the 
World z V. Fulham Lawn z v. From 
an Island zV. Da Capo zv. Madame 
de S^gntf X V. A Book of Sibyls i v. 

Thomas a Kempis: The 

Imitation of Christ z v. 

A. Thomas : Denis Donne 2 v. 

On Guard a v. Walter Goring a v. 
Played out a v. Called to Account a v. 
Only Herself a V. AnarrowEscapeav. 

Thomson: Poetical Works 

(with portrait) z v. 

F. G. Trafford: vide Mrs. 
Riddell. 

G. O. Trevelyan: The Life 

and Letters of Lord Macanlay (w. 
portrait) 4 v. Selections from the 
Writings of Lord Macaulay a v. 

Trois-Etoiles: vide Murray. 
Anthony TroUope: Doctor 

Thome a v. The Bertrams a v. The 
Warden z v, Barchester Towers a v. 
Castle Richmond a v. The West 
Indies z v. Framley Parsonage a v. 
North America 3 v. Orley Farm 3 v. 
Rachel Ray a v. The Small House 
at Allington 3 v. Can you forgive 
her? 3 V. The Bel ton Estate a v. 
Nina Balatkazv. The Last Chronicle 
of Barset 3 v. The Claverings a v. 
Phineas Finn 3 v. He knew he 
was Right 3 v. The Vicar of Bull- 
hampton a v. Sir Harry Hotspur 
of Humblethwaite z v. Ralph the 
Heir a v. The Golden Lion of 
Granpere z v. Australia and New Zea- 
land 3 v. Lady Anna a V. Harry Heath- 
cote of Gangoil z v. The Way we live 
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now 4V. The Prime Minister 4 V. The 
American Senators v. South Africa 9 v. 
Is he Popenjoy? 3 v. An Eye for an 
Eye z V. John Caldigate 3 v. Cousin 
Henry 1 v. The Duke's Qiildren 3 v. 
Dr. Wortle's School i v. Asrala's Angel 
3 V. The Fixed Period i v. Marion Fay 
2 V. Kept in the Dark xv. Frau Froh- 
mann, etc. x v. Alice Dugdale, etc. x v. 
La Mfere Bauche, etc. i v. The 
Mistletoe Bough, etc. i v. An Auto- 
biography zv. All Old Man's Love it. 

T. Adolphus TroUope : The 

Garstangs of Garstang Grange a v. 
A Siren 2 v. 

The Two Cosmos i v. 

"V^ra/' Authorof— V^ra iv. 
The Hdtel du Petit St. Jean x v. 
Blue Roses a v. Within Sound of the 
Seasv. The Maritime Alps and their 
Seaboard 2 v. 

Victoria R. I.: vide Leaves. 

Virginia i v. 

L.B. Walford: Mr. Smith 2 v. 

Pauline 2 v. Cousins a v. Trouble- 
some Daughters a v. 

Mackenzie Wallace : Russia 

Eliot Warburton: The Cres- 
cent and the Cross a v. Darien a v. 
S. Warren : Passages from the 

Diary of a late Physician a v. Ten 
Thousand a -Year 3 v. Now and 
Then i v. The Lily and the Bee x v. 

"Waterdale Neighbours," 

Author of — vide J, McCarthy. 

Miss Wetherell: The wide, 

wide World i v. Queechy a v. The 
Hills of the Shatemuc a v. Say and 
Seal a v. The Old Helmet a v. 
A Wbim and its Consequences 

Walter White: Holidays in 

Tyrol X v. 

"Who Breaks—Pays," Au- 
thor of— vide Mrs. Jenkin. 
J. S. Winter; Regimental 

Legends i v. 

Mrs. Henry Wood: East 

Lynne 3 v. The Channings a v. Mrs. 



Halliburton's Troubles a v. Vemer's 
Pride 3 V. The Shadow of Ashlydyat 
3 ▼. Trevlyn Hold a v. Lord Oak- 
bum's Daughters 2 v. Oswald Cray 
a V. Mildred Arkell a v. St. Martin's 
Eve a V. Elster's Folly 2 v. Lady 
Adelaide's Oath a v. Orville College 
XV. A Life's Secret iv. The Red Court 
Farm a V. Anne Hereford a v. Roland 
Yorke a v. George Canterbury's Will 
2V. BessyRaneav. Dene Hollow 2 v. 
The Foggy Night at Offord, etc. i v. 
Within the Maze 2 v. The Master of 
Greylands 2 v. Johnny Ludlow {^Firsi 
Series) 2 v. Told in the Twilight 
a V. Adam Grainger x v. Edina a v. 
Pomeroy Abbey a v. Lost in the Post, 
etc. By Johnny Ludlow x v. A Tale 
of Sin , etc. By Johnny Ludlow x v. 
Anne , etc. By Johnny Ludlow i v. 
Court Netherleigh a v. The Mystery 
of Jessy Page, etc. By Johnny Ludlow 
X ▼. Helen Whitney's Wedding, etc. 
By Johnny Ludlow i v. 

Wordsworth: Select Poetical 

Works a v. 

Lascelles Wraxall: Wild 

Oats X v. 

Edm. Yates: Land at Last a v. 
Broken to Harness a ▼. The Forlorn 
Hope a V. Black Sheep a v. The 
Rock Ahead a v. Wrecked in Port 
a V. Dr. Wainwright's Patient a v. 
Nobody's Fortune a v. Castaway 2 v. 
A Waiting Race a v. The Yellow Flag 
av. The Impending Sword a V. Two, 
by Tricks^ i v. A Silent Witness a v. 
Recollections and Experiences 2 v. 

Miss Yonge: The Heir of 

Redclyffe a v. Heartsease a v. The 
Daisy Chain a v. Dyne vor Terrace 2 v. 
Hopes and Fears a v. The Young Step- 
Mother a v. The Trial a v. The Clever 
Woman of the Family a v. The 
Dove in the Eagle's Nest a v. The 
Danvers Papers ; the Prince and the 
Page I V. The Chaplet of Pearis a v. 
The two Guardians x v. The Caged 
Lion a v. The Pillars of the House 5 v. 
Lady Hester x v. My Young Alcides 
av. The Three Brides a V. Womankind 
a V. Magnum Bonum a v. Love and 
Life I V. Unknown to History a v. 
Stray Pearls (w. portrait) a v. The 
Armourer's Prentices a v. 
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B. Auerbach: On the Heights. 
Traiisl.byF.E.Buimett Second 
Authorized Edition, thoroughly 
revised, 3 v. Brigitta. From the 
German by C.Bell, iv. Spinoza. 
FromtheGermanbyNicholson, «▼. 

G. Ebers: An Egyptian Prin- 
cess. Translated byE. Grove, 2 v. 
Uarda. From the German by Bell, 
2v. Homo Sum. From the Ger- 
man by Bell, 2 v. The Sisters. 
From thciGerman by Bell, 2 v. 

Fouqud: Undine, Sintram, etc 
Translated byF. E. Bunnett, i v. 

Ferdinand Freiligrath: 
Poems. From the German. 
Edited by his D a u g h t e r. Second 
Copyright Edition, enlarged, I v. 

W.Gorlach: Prince Bismarck 
(with Portrait). From the Ger- 
man by Miss M. E. vonGlehn, iv. 

Goethe: Faust From the Ger- 
man by John Anster, LL. D. I v. 
Wilhelm Meister's Apprentice- 
ship. From the German by 
Eleanor Grove, 2 v. 

K. Gutzkow: Through Night 
to Light. From the German by 
M. A. Faber, i v. 

F. W. Hacklander: Behind 
the Counter [Handel u.Wandel]. 
From the German by Howitt, I v. 

W.Hauff: Three Tales. From 
the German by M. A. Faber, I v. 

P. Heyse: L'Arrabiata and 
other Tales. From the German 
by M. Wilson, i v. The Dead 
Lake and other Tales. From the 
German by Mary Wilson, i v. 
Barbarossaand other Tales. From 
the German by L. C. S., I v. 



Wilhelmine von HiUem: 
The Vulture Maiden [die Geier- 
Wally]. From the German by 
C. Bell and E. F. Poynter, i v. 
The Hour will come. From the 
German by Clara Bell, 2 v. 

S. Kohn: GabrieL A Story 
of the Jews in Prague. From the 
German by A. Milman, M.A., I v. 

G. E. Lessing: Nathan the 
Wise and EmiUa Galotti. The 
former transl. by W. Taylor, the 
latter by Chas. Lee Lewes, i v. 

Fanny Lewald: Stella. From 

the German by Beatrice Marshall. 2 v. 

E.Marlitt; The Princess of the 
Moor [das Haideprinzesschen], 
2 v. 

Maria Nathusius: Joachim 
von Kamem and Diary of a poor 
young Lady. From the German 
by Miss Thompson, i v. 

Fritz Renter: In theYear*i3: 
TransL from the Platt-Deutsch 
by Chas. Lee Lewes, i v. An 
old Story of my Farming Days 
[Ut mme Stromtid]. From the 
German by M. W. Macdowall, 3V. 

Jean Paul Friedr. Richter: 

Flower, Fruit and Thorn Pieces: or 
the Married Life, Death, and Wedding 
of the Advocate of the Poor, Firmian 
Stanislaus SiebenkSs. Translated from 
the German by E. H. Noel, s v. 

T.V.Scheffel.-Ekkehard. A 

Tale of the tenth Century. Translated 
from the German by Sofie Delfiis, 3 v. 

G. Taylor : Klytia. From the 

German by Sutton FraserCorkran, a v. 

H. Zschokke : The Prmcess of 

Brunswick -Wolfenbflttel and other 
Tales. From the German by M. A. 
Faber, i v. 
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Series for the Young, 

Lady Barker: Stories About 
With Frontispiece, i v. 

Louisa Charlesworth: Mi- 
nistering Children. With Frontis- 
piece, I ▼. 

Mrs. Craik (Miss Mulock): 
Our Year. Illustrated by C. 
Dobell, I V. Three Tales for 
Boys. With a Frontispiece by 
B. Plockhor§t, i ▼. Three Tales 
for Girls. With a Frontispiece 
by B. Plockhorst, I v. 

Miss G. M. Craik: Cousin 
Trix. With a Frontispiece by 
B. Plockhorst, I v. 

Maria Edgeworth: Moral 
Tales. With a Frontispiece by 
B. Plockhorst, I v. Popular 
Tales. With a Frontispiece by 
B. Ploclchorst, 9 ▼. 

Bridget & Julia Kavanagh : 

The Pearl Fountain With a Frontis- 
piece by B. Plockhorst, i v. 

Charles and Mary Lamb: 

Tales from Shakspeare. With the 
Portrait of Shakspeare, x v. 

Emma Marshall: Rex and 

Regina; or. The Song of the River. 
With six Illustrations, z vol. 

Captain Marryat: Master- 
man Ready; or, the Wreck of the 
Pacific. With Frontispiece, i v. 

Florence Montgomery : The 

Town-Crier ; to which is added : The 
Children with the Indian-Rubber Ball, 



— Each volume 1 Mark 60 Pf, 

Ruth and her Friends. A Story 
for Girls. With Frontispiece, x ▼. 

Mrs. Henry Wood: William 

Allair; or. Running away to Sea. 
Frontispiece from a Drawing by F. 
Gilbert, i v. 

Miss Yonge: Kenneth; or, 
the Rear-Guard of the Grand 
Army. With Frontispiece, I v. 
The Little Duke. Ben Sylvester's 
Word. With a Frontispiece by 
B. Plockhorst, iv. TheStokesley 
Secret. With a Frontispiece by 
B. Plockhorst, I v. Countess 
Kate. With Frontispiece, i v. 
A Book of Golden Deeds. With 
a Frontispiece by B. Plockhorst, 
2v. FriarswoodPost-Office. With 
Frontispiece, i v. Henrietta's 
Wish; or. Domineering. A Tale. 
With a Frontispiece by B. Plock- 
horst, I V. Kings of England: 
A History for the Young. With 
Frontispiece, i v. The Lances of 
Lynwood; the Pigeon Pie. With 
Frontispiece, i v. P's and Q's. 
With Frontispiece, i v. Aunt 
Charlotte's Stories of English 
History. With Frontispiece, iv. 
Bye- Words. With a Frontispiece 
by B. Plockhorst, I v. Lads and 
Lasses of Langley; Sowing and 
Sewing. With a Frontispiece by 
B. Plockhorst, i v. 



Tauchnitz Manuals of Conversation. 
Each hound JL 2,25. 



Neues Handbuch der Engli- 

scken Conversationssprache von 
A. Schlessing. 

A new Manual of the Gei-man 

Language of Conversation by 
A. SchUssing. 



Neues Handbuch der Franzd- 

sischen Conversationssprache von 
L. Rollin. 

Nouveau Manuel de la Con- 
versation AlUmande par MM. 
L. RoUin et Wotfgang Weber. 
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Tauchnitz Dictionaries. 

A complete Dictionary of the English andGennan languages 
for general use. By W. James, Thirtitith Stereotjrpe Ectitibn. 
crown 8vo sewed Mark 4,50. -\ \ 

A complete Dictionary of the English and French languages 
for general use. By iV. James and A. Mole, Thirteenth 
Stereotype Edition, crown 8vo sewed Mark 6,00. 

A complete Dictionary of the English and Italian languages 
for general use. By W, James and Gitts, Grassu Ninth 
Stereotype Edition, crown 8vo sewed Mark 5,00. 

A New Pocket Dictionary of the English and German 
languages. By J, E, Wessely, Twelfth Stereotype Edition. 
i6mo sewed Mark 1,50. bound Mark 2,25. 

A New Pocket Dictionary of the English and French 
languages. By J, E, Wessely, Twelfth Stereotype Edition. 
i6mo sewed Mark 1,50. bound Mark 2,25. 

A New Pocket Dictionary of the English and Italian 
languages. By J, E, Wessely, Ninth Stereotype Edition. 
i6mo sewed Mark 1,50, bound Mark 2,25. 

A New Pocket Dictionary of the English and Spanish 
languages. By J, E, Wessely and A. Girones, Ninth Stereo- 
type Edition. i6mo sewed Mark 1,50. bound Mark 2,25. 

A New Pocket Dictionary of the French and German 
languages. By J, E, Wessely, Third Stereotype Edition. 
i6mo sewed Mark 1,50. bound Mark 2,25. 

A New Pocket Dictionary of the Italian and German 
languages. By G, Locella, Third Stereotype Edition. i6mo 
sewed Mark 1,50. bound Mark 2,25. 

A New Dictionary of the Latin and English languages. 
Fifth Stereot. Ed. i6mo sewed Mark 1,50. bound Mark 2, 2 5. 

A New Pocket Dictionary of the French and Spanish 
languages. By L. Tolhausen, Stereotype Edition. i6mo sewed 
Mark 1,50. bound Mark 2,25. 

Technological Dictionary in the French, English and 
German languages by ^. Tolhausen, Revised by L, Tolhausen. 
Complete in three Parts, crown 8vo sewed Mark 26,00. Each 
Part separately: French, German, English [Third Edition, 
with a grand Supplement] Mark 10,00. (Grand Supple- 
ment separate Mark 3,00.) English, German, French [Second 
Edition, with a large Supplement] Mark 8,00. German, Eng- 
lish, French [Second Edition] Mark 8,00. 

A Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon to the Old Testament. 
By Dr. Julim Fiirsi. Fifth Edition. Translated from the 
German by Samuel Davidson, Royal 8vo sewed Mark 19,00. 

No orders of private purchasers are executed by the publisher- 
BERNHARD TAUCHNITZ, LEIPZIG. 
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October 1882. 

Tauchnitz Edition. 



Lat€sb Volumes: 

John Inglesant. By J. Henry Shorthouse, 2 vols. 
Memories of Old Friends from the Journals of Caroline Fd 

Edited by Horace N. Pym, 2 vols. 
Bimbi. By Ouida, i vol. 
Mount Royal. By M. E. Braddon, 2 vols. 
For Cash Only. By James Payn, 2 vols. 
Unknown to History. By Charlotte M. Yonge, 2 vols. 
Plain Speaking. By the Author of "John Halifax, Gentl^ 

man," i vol. 

The Stolen White Elephant. By Mark Twain, i vol. 
Lady AHce. By Emma Marshall, i vol. 
A Woman-Hater. By Charles Reade, 2 vols. 
In Trust. By M. 0. W. Oliphant, 2 vols. 
A Ballroom Repenfance. By Mrs. Edwardes, 2 vols. 
Schloss and Towru By Frances Mary Peard, 2 vols. 
Flip and other Stories. By Bret Harte, i vol. 
Marion Fay. By. Anthony Trollope, 2 vols. 
Democracy. An American Novel, i vol. 
The Gifts of the Child Christ, etc. By George Mac Donald, 

,1 vol. 
How They Loved Him. By Florence Marryat, 2 vols. 

SERIES FOR THE YOUNG: 

Lads and Lasses of Langley; Sowing and Sewing. By the 
Author qif "The Heir of Redely ffe," i vol. 

/ 

A Complete Catalogue of the Tauchnh* 
Edition 'is attached to this work. 
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